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CHAP. VI. 


The Taking of Parra, and our proceedings there. 


| hee town of Paita is ſituated in the latitude of 5* : 
4 


2“ ſouth, on a moſt barren ſoil, compoſed only of 
ſand and ſlate; the extent of it (as may be ſeen in the 
plan of it) is but ſmall, containing in all leſs than two 
hundred families. The houſes are only ground floors ; ' 
the walls built of ſplit cane and mud, and the roofs 
thatched with leaves. Theſe edifices, though extremely 
flight, are abundantly ſufficient for a climate where rain 
is conſidered as a prodigy, and is not ſeen in many years; 
ſo that it is ſaid, a ſmall quantity of rain falling in this 
country in the year 1728, ruined a great number of build - 
ings, which mouldered away, and, as it were, melted 
| before it. The inhabitants of Paita are principally Indi- 
ans and black {laves, or at leaſt a mixed breed, the whites 
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being very few. The port of Paita, though in reality 
little more than a bay, is eſteemed the beſt on that part 
of the coaſt, and is indeed a very ſecure and commodious 


.anchorage. It is greatly frequented by all veſſels coming 


from the north, ſince here only the ſhips from Aca- 
pulco, Sonſonnate, Realeijo, and Panama, can touch 
and refreſh in their paſſage to Callao: and the length of 
theſe voyages (the wind for the greateſt part of the year 


being full againſt them) renders it impoſſible to perſorm 


them without calling upon the coaſt for a recruit of freſh 
water. It is true, Paita is ſituated on ſo parched a ſpot, 
that it does not itſelf furniſh a drop of freſh water, or any 
kind of greens or proviſtons, except fiſh, and a few goats 
but there is an Indian town, called Colan, about two or 
three leagues diſtant, to the northward, from whence wa- 


ter, maize, greens, fowls, &c. are conveyed to Paita on 
balſas or floats, for the conveniency of the ſhips that touch 


here; and cattle are ſometimes brought from Piura, a 


town which lies about fourteen leagues up in the country. 


The water fetched from Colan is whitiſh, and of a diſa- 


greeable appearance, but is ſaid to be very wholeſome; 


for it is pretended by the inhabitants, that it runs through 
large woods of ſarſaparilla, and is ſenſibly impregnated 


therewith. This port of Paita, beſides _— the 


northern trade bound to Callao with water and neceſſaries, 


is the uſual place whete paſſengers from Acapulco or Pa- 


nama, bound to Lima, diſembark ; for as it is two hun- 
dred leagues from hence to Callao, the port of Lima, 
and as the wind is generally contrary, the paſſage by ſea 


is very tedious and fatiguing, but by land there is a toler- 


able good road, parallel to the coaſt, with many ſtatiens 
and villages for the accommodation of travellers. 


Tt appears by the plan, that the town of Paita is itſelf 
an open place; ſo that its ſole protection and defence is 
the fort marked (B) in the plan, plate the twenty third. 


It was of conſequence to us to be well informed of the 


fabric and ſtrength of this ſort; and, from the examina- 


tion of our priſoners, we found, that there were eight 


pieces of cannon mounted in it, but that it had neither 
ditch nor outwork, being ſurrounded by a plain brick 
wall; and that the garriſon conſiſted of only one weak 
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company, though the town itſelf might poſſibly arm three 
hundred men more. | 


Mr. Anſon having informed himſelf of the ſtrength of 
the place, reſolved (as hath been ſaid in the preceding 
chapter) to attempt it that very night. We were then 


about twelve leagues diſtant from the ſhore, far enough 


to prevent our being diſcovered, yet not ſo far but that, 
by making all the fail we could, we might arrive in the 
bay with our ſhips long before day-break. However, the 
Commodore prudently conlidered, that this wonld be an 


Improper method of proceeding, as our ſhips being fuch 


large bodies, might be ealily feen at a diſtance, even in the 
night, and might thereby alarm tne inhabitants, and give 
them an opportunity of removing their valuable effects. 
He therefore, as the ſtrength of the place did not require 


our whole force, reſolved to attempt it with our boats on- 


ly, ordering the eighteen oared barge, and our own and 


the Pryal's pinnaces, on that ſervice: and having pick- 
ed out fifty eight men to man them, well furniſhed with 
arms and ammunition, he entruſted the command of the 


expedition to Lieutenant Brett, and gave him his neceſ- 
ſary orders. And the better to prevent the diſappoint- 
ment and confuſion which might ariſe from the darkneſs 
of the night, and from the ignorance of the ſtreets and 
paſſages of the place, two of the Spamiſh pilots were or- 
dered to attend the heutenant, who were to conduct him 
to the.moſt convenient landing place, and were aſterwards 
to be his guides on ſhore; and that we might have the 
greater ſecurity for their behaviour on this occaſion, the 


Commodore took care to aſſure our prifoners, that they 


ſhould all of them be releaſed and ſet on ſhore at this place, 
provided the pilots acted faithfully; but in caſe of any miſ- 
conduct or treachery, he threatened that the pilots ſhould 
be inſtantly ſhot, and that he would carry the relt of the 
Spaniards, who were on board him, prifoners to England. 


$890 that the priſoners themſelves were intereſted in our 
| ſucceſs, and therefore we had no reaſon to ſuſpect our con- 


ductors either of negligence or perfidy. 


On this occaſion, I cannot but remark a ſingular cir- 
eumſtance of one of the pilots employed by us in this bu- 
linels, It ſcems (as we after werds learned) he had been 
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taken by Captain Clipperton above twenty years before, 
and had ben obliged to lead Clipperton and his people 
to the ſurt;:nſe of l'ruxillo, a town within land, to the 
ſouthward of Paita, where however he contrived to alarm 
his countrymen, and to ſave them, tho” the place was car- 
ried and pillaged. Now, that the only two attempts on 
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| 

ſhore, which were made at fo long an interval from each 

other, ſhould be guided by the ſame perſon, and he too a 

priſoner both times, and forced upon the employ contra- 

ry to his inclination, is an incident fo very extraordinary, 

| that I could not help mentioning it. But to return to the 

. matter in hand. | 

. 1 

[ During our preparations, the ſhips themſ:lves ſtood t 

towards the port with all the fail they could make, being t 

ſecure that we were yet at too great a diſtance to be ſeen. a 

But about ten o'clock at night, the ſhips being then with- 2 

in five leagues of the place, Lieutenant Brett, with the t 

boats under his command, put off and arrived in the N 

mouth of the bay, without being diſcovered ; though no 1 

ſooner had he entered it, than ſome of the people on board c 

a veſſel riding at anchor there, perceived him, who in- ſi 

ſtantly getting into their bott, rowed towa ds the fort, 1 

ſhouting and crying, The Enoliſh, the Fnpliſh degs ! &c. n 

by which the whole town . .s ſuddenly alarmed, and 9 

our people ſoon obſerved ſeveral lights, hurrying back- ir 
wards and forwards in the fort, and other marks of the 
inhabitants being in great motion. Lieutenant Brett on 

this encouraged his men to pull briſkly up, that they ty 

might give the enemy as little time as poſſible to prepare n 

ſor their deſence. However, before our boats could reach h. 

the ſhore, the people in the fort had got ready ſome of w 

their carmon, and pointed them towards the landing place; he 

and though in the darkneſs of the night, it might be well F Pt 

ſoppoſed that chance had a greater ſhare than ſkill in their * 

direction, yet the firſt ſhot paſſed extremely near one of le 

the boats, whiſtling juſt over the heads of the crew. This ar, 

made our people redouble their efforts, fo that they had ſp 

reached the ſhore, and were in part diſembarked by the pi 

time the ſecond gun fired. As ſoon as our men landed, w] 

they were conducted by one of the Spaniſh pilots to the Pa 

entrance of a narrow ſtreet not above fifty yards diſtant be 

from the beach, where they were covered from the fire of jo 
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the fort; and being formed in the beſt mai ner the ſhort- 
neſs of the time would allow, they immediately marched 
for the parade, which was a large ſquare at t' e end of 
this ſtreet, the fort being one lide of the ſy re, and 
the governor's houſe another, as may be ſeen more diſ- 
tinctly in the plan, where likewiſe the road they took from 
their landing to the fort, is marked out by a pricked line. 
In this march, (though performed with tolerable regu- 
larity) the ſhouts and clamours of threeſcore ſailors, who 
had been confined fo long on ſhip board, and were now 
for the firſt time on ſhore in an enemy's country, joyous 
as they always are when they land, and animated beſides, 
in the preſent caſe, with the hopes of an immenſe pillage ; 
the huzzas, I ſay, of this ſpirited detachment, joined with 
the noiſe of their drums, and favoured by the night, had 
augmented their numbers in the opinion of the enemy, to 


at leaſt three hundred; by which perſuaſion the inhabi- 


tants were ſo greatly intimidated, that they were much 
more ſolicitons about the means of flight than of reſiſtance; 
ſo that though, upon entering the parade, our people re- 
ceived a volley from the merchants, who owned the trea- 
ſure then in the town, and who, with a few others, had 


ranged themſelves in a gallery that ran round the gover- 


nor's houſe, yet that poſt was immediately abandoned up- 
on the firſt fire made by our people, who were thereby left 
in quiet poſſeſſion of the parude. 


On this ſucceſs, Lieutenant Brett divided his men into 
two parties, ordering one of them to ſurround the gover- 
nor's houſe, and, if poſſible, to ſec ure the governor; whilſt 
he himſelf, at the head of the other, marched to the fort 
with an intent to force it But contrary to his expectation, 
he entered it without oppoſition; for the enemy, on his ap- 
proach, abandoned it, and made their eſcape over the 
walls. By this means the whole place was maſtered in 
leſs than à quarter of an hour's time from the firſt landing, 
and with no other loſs than that of one man killed on the 
ſpot, and two wonnded ; one of which was the Spaniſh 
pilot of the Tereſa, who received a ſlight bruiſe, by a ball 
which grazed on his wriſt. Indeed another of the com- 


pany, the honourable Mr. Kepple, ſon to the Earl of Al- 


bemarle, had a very narrow eſcape ; for, having on a 


jocky cap, one ſide of the peak was ſhaved off, cloſe to 
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his temple, by a ball, which however did him no other 
injury. e | 


Boox II. 


- 


Lieutenan, rett, when he had thus far happily ſuc- 
ceeded, placed a guard at the fort, and another at the go- 
vernor's houſe, and appointed centinels at all the avenues 
of the town, both to prevent any ſurpriſe from the enemy, 
and to ſecure the effects in the place from being embez- 
zled. This being done, his next care was to ſeize cn the 
cuſtom houſe, where the treaſure lay, and to examine if 
any of the inhabitants remained in the town, that he might 
know what farther precautions it was neceſſary to take: 
but ne ſoon found that the numbers left behind were no- 
wiſe formidable: for the greateſt part of them (being in 
bed when the place was ſurpriſed) had run away with ſo 
much precipitation, that they-had not given themſelves 
time to put on their clothes. In this general rout, the 
governor, was not the laſt to ſecure himſelf; for he fled 
betimes half naked, leaving his wife, a young lady of a- 
bout ſeventeen years of age, to whom he had been mar- 
Tied but three or four days, behind him, though ſhe too 
was afterwards carried off in her ſhift by a couple of cen- 
tinels, juſt as the detachment, ordered to inven the houſe, 
arrived before it. Ihis eſcape of the pe was an un- 
pleaſing circumſtance, as Mr. Anſon had particularly re- 
commended it to Lieutenant Brett to ſecure his perſon if 
poſſible, in hopes that by that means we might be able to 
treat for the ranſom of the place: but it ſeems his alert- 
neſs rendered the execution of theſe orders impracticable. 
The few inhabitants who remained were confined in one 
of the churches under a guard, except fome ſtout negroes 
which were fqund in the town; theſe inſtead of being ſhut 


up were employed the remaining part of the night, to aſ- 


ſiſt in carrying the treaſure from the cuſtom- houſe, and 
other places, to the fort; however, there was care taken 
that they ſhould be always attended by a file of muſque- 
teers. | 


* 


The tranſporting the treaſure from the cuſtomhouſe to 
the fort, was the principal occupation of Mr, Brett's peo- 


ple after he had got poſſeſſion of the place; but the ſail- 
ors, while they were thus buſied, could not be prevented 
ſrom entering the bouſes which lay near them, in ſearch 
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of private pillage, where the farſt things which occurred ta 
them, being the clothes that the Spaniards in their flight 
had left behind them, and which, accor“ bo the cuſ- 
tom of the country, were moſt of them either embrouder- 
ed or laced, our people eagrriy ſeized the ittering ha- 
bits, and put them on over their own dirty trowſers and 
jackets, not forgeiting, at the ſame time, the te or bag- 

wig, and laced hat, which were generally ſound with the 

clothes; and when this practice was once begun, there 
was no preventing the whole detachment from imitating 
it: but thoſe who came lateſt into the faſhlion, not find- 
ing mens clothes ſufficient to equip themſelves, were o- 
bliged to take up with womers gowns and petticopts, 
which (provided there was fine, enough) they made no 
ſeruple of putting on, and blending with their own greaſy 
dreſs. So that when a party of them thus ridiculouſly 
metamorphoſed, firſt appeared before Mr. Brett, he was 
extremely ſurpriſed at the groteſque ſight, and could not 
immediately be ſatislied they were his own people. 


Theſe were the tranſactions of our detachment on ſhore 
at Paita the firſt night. But to return to what was done 
on board the Centurion in tbat interval: J mult obſerve, 
that, after the boats were gone off, we lay by till one 
o'clock in the morning ; and then, ſuppoſing our detach- 
ment to be near landing, we made an eaſy fail for the bay. 
About ſeven in the morning we began to open the hay, 
and ſoon after had a view ot the town; and though we 
had no reaſon to doubt of the ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, yet 
it was with great joy that we firſt diſcovered an infallible 
ſignal of the certainty of our hopes ; this was by means of 
our perſpectives; for, through them, we ſaw an Engliſh 
flag hoiſted on the flag-ſtaff of the fort, which, to us, was 
an inconteſtible proof that our people were in poſſeſſion of 
the place. We plied into the bay with as much expedi- 
tion as the wind, which then blew off ſhore, would per- 
mit us: and, at eleven, the Tryal's boat came on board 
us, loaded with dollars and church plate; when the officer 
who commanded her, informed us of the preceding night's 
' Ftranſactions, ſuch as we have already related them. A- 
bout two in the afternoon we anchored in ten fathom and 
a half, ata mile and a half diſtance from the town, and 
were conſequently near enough to have a more immedi · 
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ate intercourſe with thoſe on ſhore. And now we found lit 

| l - . it 
that Mr. Brett had hitherto gone on in collecting and re- wh 
moving the treaſure without interruption ; but that the 1 
enemy had redezvonſed from all parts of the country, on * 


à hill at the back of the town, where they made no incon- 
ſiderable appearance: ſor, among the reſt of their force, 
there were wo hundred horſe, fee mingly very well arm- 
ed and mounted, and, as we conceived, properly trained 

and regimented, being furniſhed with trumpets, drums, 
and ſtandards. Theſe troops paraded about the hill with 
great oſtentation, ſounding their military muſic, and prac- 
tiling every art to intimidate us (as our numbers on ſhore 
were, by this time, not unknown to them) in hopes that 
we might: be inJuced, by our fears, to abandon the place 
before the pillage was completed. But we were not fo ig- 
norant as to believe, that this body of horſe, which ſeemed 
to be what the enemy principally depended on, would 
dare to venture in ſtreets, and among houſes, even had 
their numbers been three times as large: and therefore, 
notwithſtanding their menaces, we went on calmly, as 

long as the day light liſted, in ſending off the treaſure, and 
in employing the boats to carry on board the refreſhments, 
ſach as hogs, fowls, Cc. which we found here in great 
abundance. However, at night, to prevent any ſurpriſe, 
the Commodore ſent on ſhore a reinforcement, who poſt- 
ed themſelves in all the paſſages leading to the parade; 
and, for their further ſecurity, traverſed the ſtreet with 
barricadoes fix feet high; but the enemy continuing qui- 
et all night, we, at day break, returned again to our la- 
bour of loading the boats, and ſending them off. 


By this time we were convinced of what conſequence 
it would have been to us, had fortune ſeconded the pru- 
dent views of the Commodore, by permitting us to have 
ſecured the governor. For as we found in the place ma- 

ny ſtore houſes full of valuable effects, which were uſeleſs 
to us at preſent, and ſuch as we could not find room for 
on board; had the governor been in our power, he would, 
in all probability, have treated for the ranſom of this 
merchandiſe, which would have been extremely advan- 
tageous both to him and us: whereas he being now at 
liberty, and having collected all the force of the country 
for many leagues round, and having even got a body of mi- 
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litia from Piura, which was fourteen leagues diſtant, he 
was ſo elated with his numbers, and fo tond of his new 
military command, that he ſeemed not to trouble himſelf 
about the fate of his government. So that, though Mr, 
Anſon ſent ſeveral meſſages to him by ſome of the inha- 
bitants, whom he had taken priſoners, offering to enter 
into a treaty for the ranſom of the town and goods, giv- 
ing him, at the ſame time, an intimation that we ſhould 
be far from infifting on a rigorous equivalent, but perhaps 


might be ſatisfied with ſome live cattle, and a few neceſ- 


ſaries for the uſe of the ſquadron, threatening too, that 


if he would not condeſcend at leaſt to treat, we would ſet 


fire to the town and all the ware houſes ; yet the gover- 
nor was ſo jmprudent and arrogant, that he deſpiſed 
all theſe reiterated overtures, and did not deign even to 
return the leaſt anſwer to them. 


On the ſecond day of our being in poſſ-ſion of the 
place, ſeveral negroe ſlaves deſerted from the enemy on 
the hill, and, coming into the town, voluntarily engaged 
in our ſervice: one of theſe was well known to a gentle- 
man on board, who remembered him formerly at Pana- 
ma. We now learned, that the Spaniards without the 
town were in extreme want of water; for many of their 
ſlaves crept into the* place by ſtealth, and carried away 
ſeveral jars of water to their maſters on the hill ; and 
though ſome of them were ſeized by our men in the at- 
tempt, yet the thirſt among the enemy was ſo preſſing, 


that they continued this practice till we left the place. 


On this ſecond day we were aſſured, both by the deſerters, 
and by thoſe priſoners we took, that the Spaniards on the 
hill, who were, by this time, increaſed to a formidable 
number, had reſolved to ſtorm the town and fort the ſuc- 
ceeding night: and that one Gordon a Scots Papiſt, and 
captain of a ſhip in thoſe ſeas, was to have the command 
of this enterprize. However, we, notwithſtanding, con- 
tinued ſending off our boats, and proſecuting our work 
without the leaſt hurry or precipitation, till the evening, 
when a reinforcement was again ſent on ſhore by the 
Commodore, and Lientenant Brett doubled his guards 
at each of the barricadoes ; and our poſts being connected, 
by the means of centinels placed within call of each other, 
and the whole being viſited by ſrequent rounds, attended 
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with a drum; theſe marks of our vigilance, which the e- 
nemy could not be ignorant of, as they could doubtleſs 
hear the drum, if not the calls of the centinels : theſe 
marks, I ſay, of our vigilance, and of our readineſs to re- 
ceive them, cooled their reſolution, and made them for- 
get the vaunts of the preceding day; ſo that we paſſed 


this night with as little moleſtation as we had done the 


firſt. 


We had finiſhed ſending the treaſure on board the Cen- 
turion the evening before : ſo that the third morning, be- 
ing the 1 5th of November, the boats were employed incarry- 
ing off the moſt valuable part of the effects that remained 
in the town : and the Commodore, intending to fail in the 
afternoon, he, about ten o*clock, purſuant to his promiſe, 
ſent all his priſoners, amounting to eighty eight, on ſhore, 
giving orders to Lieutenant Brett to ſecure them in one of 
the churches, under a ſtrict guard, till the men were rea- 
dy to be embarked. Mr, Brett was, at the ſame time, or- 
dered to burn the whole town, except the two churches 
(which, by good fortune, ſtood at ſome diſtance from the 
houſes), and then he was to abandon the place, and to re- 
turn on board. Theſe orders were punctually complied 
with: for Mr. Brett immediately ſet his men to work to 
diſtribute pitch, tar, and other conibuſtibles (of which 
great quantities were found here) into houſes ſituated in 
Cifferent ſtreets of the town ; ſo that, the place being fir- 
ed in many quarters at the fame time, the deſtruction 
might be the more violent and ſudden, and the enemy, 
after our departure, might not be able to extinguiſh it. 
When theſe preparations were made, he, in the next 
Place, commanded the cannon, which he found in the fort, 
to be nailed up, and then ſetting fire to thoſe houſes which 
were moſt to the windward, he collected his men, and 
marched towards the beach, where the boats waited to 
carry them off. As that part of the beach, whence he 
Intended to embark, was an open place without the town, 

near where the churches are marked in the tore-mention- 
ed plan, the Spaniards on the hill, perceiving he was re- 
treating, reſolved to try if they could precipitate his de- 
parture, and thereby lay ſome foundation for their future 
boaſting. To this end a ſmall ſquadron of horſe, conſiſt- 
ing of about ſixty picked out, as I ſuppoſe, for this ſervicey 
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marched down the hill with much ſeeming refolution ; 
ſo that, had we not entertained an adequate opinion of 
their proweſs, we might have imagined, that now we 


were upon the open beach, with no advantage of ſitua- 


tion, they would certainly have charged us: but we pre- 


ſumed (and we were not miſtaken) that this was mere 


oſtentation. For, notwithſtanding the pomp and parade 
they at firſt came on-with, Mr. Brett had no ſooner or- 
dered his men to halt and face about, than the enemy 
ſtopped their career, and never dared to advance a ſep 
Re. | | 


When our people were arrived at our boats, and were 
ready to go on board, they were for ſome time retarded 
by miſſing one of their number: and being unable on 
their mutual inquiries amongſt each other, to inform them- 
ſelves where he was left, or by what accident he was de- 
tained, they, after a confiderable delay, reſolved to get 


into their boats and depart without him. But when the 


laſt man Was actually embarked, and the boats were juſt 
putting off, they he ard him calling to them to take him in. 
The place was, by this time, ſo thoroughly on fire, and tlie 
ſmoke covered the beach ſo effectually, that they could 
ſcarcely diſcern him, though they heard his voice: how- 
ever, the licutenant inſtantly ordered one of the boats to 


his relief, who found him up to the chin in water; for he. 


had waded as far as he durſt, being extremely frightened 
with the apprehenſions of falling into the hands of an ene- 
my enraged, as they doubtleſs were, at the pillage and 
deſtruction of their town. On inquiring into the cauſe 
of his ſtaying behind, it was found, that he had taken that 
morning too large a doſe of brandy, which had thrown 
him into ſo ſound a ſleep, that he did not awake till the 
fire came near enough to ſcorch him. He was flrangely 
amazed at firſt opening his eyes, to ſee the houſes all on 
a blaze on one ſide, and ſeveral Spaniards and Indians not 
far from him on the other. The greatneſs and ſudden- 
neſs of his fright inſtantly reduced him to a ſtate of ſo- 
briety, and gave him ſufficient preſence of mind to puſh 
through the thickeſt of the ſmoke, as the likelieſt means 
to eſcape the enemy: and, making tlie beſt of his way to 
the beach, he ran as far into the water as he durſt (for he 
could not ſwim) before he ventured to look back. 
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I cannot but obſerve here, to the honour of our people, 


that though there were great quantities of wine and ſpi- | 
.rituous liquors found in the place, yet this man was the 


only one who was known to have ſo far neglected his 


duty as to get drunk. Indeed, their whole behaviour, 


-while they were aſhore, was much more regular than 


could well have been expected from ſailors who had been 


ſo long confined to a ſhip. And, though part of this pru- 


dent demeanour muſt doubtleſs be imputed to the dilt- 


— 


gence of their officers, and to the excellent diſcipline to 
which they had been conſtantly inured on board the Com- 


modore, yet it was doubtleſs no ſmall reputation to the 


men, that they ſhould generally refrain from indulging 


themſelves in thoſe intoxicating liquors, which they found 


very particular circumſtances. 


-Teady to their hands at almolt every ware houſe. 


Having mentioned this ſingle inſtance of drunkennefs, 


I cannot paſs by another overſight, which was likewiſe 


the only one of its kind; and which was attended with 
There was an Engliſh- 
man who had formerly wronght as a ſhip carpenter in the 


yard at Portſmouth, but, leaving his country, had after- 
wards entered into the Spaniſh ſervice, and was employed 
by them at the port of Guaiaquil; and it being well known 
to his friends in England, that he was then in that part 
of the world, they put letters on board the Centurion, 


directed to him. This man being then by accident a- 


mongſt the Spaniards, who were retired to the hill at Pai- 
ta, he was ambitious, as it ſhould ſeem, of acquiring ſome 
reputation amongſt his new maſters. 


With this view he 
came down unarmed to a centinel of ours, placed at ſome 


. diſtance from the fort, toward the enemy, to whom he 


pretended that he was deſirous of ſurrendering himſelf, and 
of entering into our ſervice, Our centinel had a cocked 
Piſtol in his hand, but, being deceived by the other's fair 


| ſpeeches, he was 15 imprudent as to let him approach 


much nearer than he ought; ſo that the ſhipwright, 


watching his opportunity, ruſhed on the centinel, and ſeiz- 


ing his piſtol, wrenched it out of his hands, and inſtantly 
ran away with it up the hill By this time two of our 
people, who, ſeeing the fellow advance, had ſuſpected his 


intention, were making towards him, and were thereby 


prepared to purſue him; but he got to the top of the hill 
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before they could reach him, and then turning about, fir, 
ed the piſtol ; wherenpon his purſuers immediately return»: 
ed the fire, and though he was at a great diſtance, and 
the creſt of the hill hid him as ſoon as they had fired, fo 
that they took it for granted they had miſſed him; yet 
we atcerwards learned, that he was ſhot through the bo- 
dy, and had fallen down dead, the very next ſtep he took. 
after he was out of ſight, The centinel too, who had 
been thus groſsly impoſed upon, did not eſcapes unpuniſh- 
ed, ſince he was ordered to be ſeverely whipped ſor being 
thus ſhamefully ſurpriſed upon his poſt; and having there- 
by given an example of careleſſneſs, which, if followed in 
other inſtances, might prove fatal to us all. But to re- 
turn: | | 


By the time our people had helped their comrade out 
of the water, and were making the beſt of their way to 
the ſquadron, the flames had taken poſſeſſion of every” 
part of the town, and had got ſuch hold, both by means 
of the combuſtibles that had been diſtributed for that pur- 
poſe, and by the flightneſs of the materials of which the 
houſes were compoſed, and their aptitude to take fire, 
that it was ſufficiently apparent no efforts of the enemy 
(though they flocked down in great numbers) could poſ- 
ſibly put a ſtop to it, or prevent the entire deſtruction. of 
the place, and allthe merchandiſe contained therein. A 
whole town on fire at once, eſpecially where the buildings - 
burnt with ſuch facility and violence, being a very ſin- 
gular ſpectacle, Mr. Brett had the curioſity to delineate - 
its appearance, together with that of the ſhips in the har- 
bour, as may be ſeen in the twenty fourth plate. 


Our detachment, under Lieutenant Brett, having ſafe - 
ly joined the ſquadron, the Commodore prepared to leave | 
the place the ſame evening. He found, when he firſt” | 
came into the bay, fix veſſels of the enemy at anchor; 
one whereof was the ſhip which, according to our intelli - | 
gence, was to have failed with the treaſure to the coaſt of 
Mexico, and which, as we were perſuaded ſhe was a good | 
failor, we reſolved to take with us; the others were two | 
ſnows, a bark, and two row gallies of thirty-ſix oars | 
a piece. Theſe laſt, as we were afterwards informed, 
with many others of the ſame kind, built at divers ports, 
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were intended to prevent our landing in the neighbour- 
hood of Callao; for the Spaniards, on the firſt intelligence 
of our ſquadron and its force, expected that we would at- 
tempt the city of Lima. The Commodore having no oc- 
eaſion for theſe other veſſels, had ordered all the maſts of 
five of them to be cut away at his firſt arrival; and, on his 
leaving the place, they were towed out of the harbour, and 
ſeuttled and ſunk; and the command of the remaining 
ſhip, called the Solidad, being given to Mr Hughs, the 
heutenant of the Tryal, who had with him a crew of ten 
men to navigate her, the ſquadron, towards midnight, 
weighed anchor and ſailed out of the bay, being at preſent 
augmented to ſix ſail, that is, the Centurion, and the Try- 
al's prize, together with the Carmelo, the Tereſa, the Car- 
min, and our laſt acquired veſſel, the Solidad. 


And now, before I entirely acquit the account of our 
tranſactions at this place, it may not, perhaps, be impro- 
per to give a ſuccinct relation of the booty we got here, and 
of the Tok the Spaniards ſuſtained. I have before obſerv- 

ed, that there were great quantities of valuable effects in 
the town; but as moſt of them were what we could nei- 
ther diſpoſe of nor carry away, the total amount of this, 
merchandiſe can only be rudely gueſfed at. The Spani- 
ards, in their repreſentations ſent to. the court of Madrid 
(as we were afterwards aſſured), eſtimated their whole 
loſs at a million and a half of dollars ; and when it 1s con- 
ſidered, that no ſmall part of the goods we burnt there, 
were of the richeſt and moſt expenſive ſpecies, as broad 
cloths, ſilks, cambrics, velvets, Oc. I cannot but think 
their valuation ſufficiently moderate. As to ourſelves, the 
acquiſition we made, though inconſiderable in compariſon 
of what we deſtroyed, was yet far from deſpicable ; for 
the wrought plate, dollars, and other coin which fell in- 
to our hands, amounted to upwards of g. zo, oco, ſterling, 
beſides ſeveral rings, bracelets, and jewels, whoſe intrin- 
fic value we could not then determine; and, over and a- 
bove all this, the plunder, which became the property of 
the immediate captors, was very great; ſo that, upon the 
Whole, it was by much the moſt important booty we met 
with upon that coait. 

There remains ſtill another matter to be related, which, 
on account of the fignal honour which our national cha- 
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racer, in thoſe parts, has thence received, and the repu- 
tation which our Commodore, in particular, has thereby 
acquired, merits a diſtinct and cireumſtantial diſcuſſion. 
It has been already obſerved, that all the priſoners taken 
by us in our preceding prizes, were here put on ſhore and 
diſcharged ; among whom there were ſome perſons of con - 
ſiderable diſtinction, eſpecially a youth of about ſeventeen 
ears of age, ſon of the vice- preſident of the council of 
Chili. As the barbarity of the buccaneers, and the art- 
ful uſe the eccleſiaſtics had made of it, had filled the na- 
tives of thoſe countries with the moſt terrible ideas of the 
Englith cruelty, we always found our priſoners, at their 
firſt coming on board us, to be extremely dejected and un- 
der great horror and anxiety: particularly this-youth whom : 
I laſt mentioned, having never been from home before, la- 
mented his captivity in the molt moving manner, regrett- 
ing, in very plaintive terms, his parents, his brother, his 
ſiſters, and his native country, of all which he was fully 
perſuaded he had taken his laſt fare wel, believing that he 


| was now devoted, for the remaining part of his life, to an 


abje&t and cruel ſervitude. Indeed his companions on 
board, and all the Spaniards that came into our power, had 
the ſame deſponding opinion of their ſituation. . Mr. An- 


ſon conſtantly exerted his utmoſt endeavours to efface -' 


theſe terrifying impreſſions. they had received of us; al- 
ways taking care, that as many of the principal people a- -- 
mong them as there were room for, ſhould dine at his ta- 
ble by turns; and giving the ſtricteſt orders too, that they 
ſhouldatallcimes, and in every circumſtance, be treated with 
the utmoſt decency and humanity. But notwithſtandin 
this precaution, it was generally obſerved, that the brit | 
day or two they: did-not quit their fears, ſuſpecting the- 


gentleneſs of their uſa ge to be only preparatory to ſome - 


unthought of calamity. - However, being at length con- 
vinced of our ſincerity, they grew perfectly eaſy in their 
ſituation, and remarkably chearful; ſo that it was often 
diſputable, whether or not they conſidered their being de- 
tained by us as a misfortune. For the youth I have above 
mentioned, who was near two months on board us, had 
at lat ſo fin conquered his melancholy ſurmiſes, and had 
taken ſuch an aff tion to Mr. Anſon, and ſee med fo much 
pleaſed with the manner of life, totally different from all 
he had ever {cen before, that it is s doubttul.to me whether, 
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i his own opinion had been aſked, he would not have 
preferred a voyage to England in the Centurion, to the 


being ſet on ſhore at Paita, where he was at liberty to re- 


turn to his country and friends, | 
This conduct of the Comri.odore to his priſoners, which 


was continued without interruption or deviation, gave 
them all the higheſt idea of his humanity and benevolence, 


and induced them likewiſe (as mankind are fond of | 


forming general opinions) to entertain very favourable 
thoughts of the Engliſh nation. But, whatever they 
might be diſpoſed to think of Mr. Anſon before the cap- 
ture of the Tereſa, their veneration for him was prodi- 
giouſly increaſed by his conduct towards thoſe women, 
whom (as I have already mentioned) he took in that veſ- 
fel: for the leaving them in the poſſeſſion of their apart- 


ments, the ſtrict orders given to prevent all hi- people on 


board from approaching them, and the permitting the pi- 
lot to ſtay with them, as their guardian, were meaſures 
that ſeemed ſo different from what might be expected 
from an enemy, and an heretic, that the Spaniards on 
board, though they had themſelves experienced his bene- 
ficence, were ſurpriſed at this new inſtance of it; and the 
more ſo, as all this was done without his ever ſee ing the 


women, though the two daughters were both eſteemed 


handſome, and the youngeſt was celebrated for her un- 
common beauty. The women themſelves, too, were fo 
fenſible of the obligations they owed him, for the care 
and attention with which he had protected them, that 
they abſolutely refuſed to go on ſhore at Paita, till they 
had been permitted to wait on him on beard the Centuri- 
on, to return him thanks in perſon. Indeed all the pri- 


ſoners left us, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their grate · 


ful remembrance of his uncommon treatment. A Jeſuit, 
in particular, whom the Commodore had taken, and who 
was an eccleſiaſtie of ſome diſtinction, could not help ex- 
preſſing himſelt with great thankfulneſs for the civilities 
he and his countrymen had found on board; declarirg 

at he ſhould conſider it as his duty to do Mr. Anſon 
juſtice at all. times; adding, that his uſage of the men 
priſoners was ſuch as could never be forgot, and 
fuck as he could never fail to acknowledge and re- 
cite upon all occaſions : but that his behaviour to the 


_  woinen.was {Þ extraordinary, and ſo extremely honoura- 
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ble, that he doubted all the regard due to his own eccleſiaß. 
tic character, would be ſcarcely ſufficient to render it cre- 
Indeed we were afterwards informed, that he and 
the reſt of our prifoners had not been filent on this head, 
but had, both at Lima, and at other places, given the 
greateſt encomiums to ogr Commodore; the Jeſuit, in 
particular, as we were told, having, on his account, in- 
terpreted, in a lax and hipothetical ſenſe, that article of 
his church, which aſſerts the impoſſibility of heretics be- 
ing ſaved. e | 


Nor let it be imagined, that the impreſſions which the 
Spaniards. hence received, to our advantage, is a matter 
of ſmall import : for, not to mention ſeveral of our coun- 
trymen, who have already felt the good effects of theſe 
prepoſſeſſions, the Spaniards are a nation, whoſe good o- 
pinion of us is doubtleſs of more conſequence than that of 
all the world beſides ; not only as the commerce we had 
formerly carried on with them, and perhaps may again 
hereafter, is ſo extremely valuable, but alſo the tranſacting 
it does ſo immediately depend on the honour and good 
faith of thoſe who are entruſted with its management. 
However, had no national conveniences attended it, the 
Commodore's equity and good temper would no leſs have 
deterred him from all tyranny and cruelty to thoſe whom 
the fortune of war had put into his hands. 1 ſhall only 
add, that, by his conſtant attachment to theſe humane 
and prudent maxims, he has acquired a diſtinguithed re- 
putation amongſt the Creolian Spaniards, which. is not 
confined merely to the coaſt of the South Seas, but is ex- 
tended through all the Spaniſh: ſettlements in America; 
fo that his name is frequently to be met with in the 
mouths of moſt of the Spaniſh inhabitants of that prodi- 
gious empire. | 
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From our Departure from PA TA to our rival at 
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| 11 EN we got under ſail from the eoaſt of Paita, 
' (which, as I have already obſerved, was about 
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midnight, on the 16th of November) we ſtood to the welt 
ward, and inthe morning the Commodore gave orders 


that the whole ſquadron ſhould ſpread themſelves, to look 


out for the Glouceſter ; for we then drew near the ſation 
where Captain Mitchell had been directed to cruiſe,” we 


hourly expected to get ſight of him, but the. whole. day 


'D F 


paſſed without ſee ing him. 


And now a jealouſy which had taken its riſe at Paita, -. 


between thoſe who had been commanded on ſhore for the 


attack, and thoſe who had continued on board, grew to 


ſuch a height, that the Commodore being made acquaint- 
ed with it, thought it neceſſary to interpoſe his authority 
to appeaſe it. The ground of this animoſity was the 
plunder gotten at Paita, which thoſe who had ated on 
ſhore had appropriated to themſelves, conſidering it as a 
reward for the riſks. they had run, and the reſolution 
they had ſhown in that ſervice. But thoſe who had re- 
mained on board, looked on this as a very partial and un- 
juſt procedure, urging, that had it been left to their choice, 
they ſhould have preferred the acting on ſhore to the con- 
tinuing on board; that their duty while their comrades 
were on ſhore, was extremely fatiguing; for, beſides the 
labour of the day, they were — under arms all 
night to ſecure the priſoners, whoſe number exceeded 
their own, and of whom it was then neceſſary to be ex- 
tremely watchful, to prevent any attempts they might 
have formed in that critical conjuncture: that, upon the 
whole, it could not be denied, but that the preſence of a 
ſufficient force on board, was as neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
the enterpriſe, as the action of the others on ſhore: and 
therefore thoſe who continued on board maintained, that 
they could not be deprived of their ſhare of the plunder 
without manifeſt injuſtice. Theſe were the conteſts a- 
mongſt our men, which were carried on with great heat 
on both ſides. And though the plunder in queſtion was 
a very trifle in compariſon of the treaſure taken in the 
place (in which there was no doubt but thoſe on board 
had an equal right) yet, as the obſtinacy of ſailors is not 
always regulated by the importance of the matter in diſ- 
pute, the Commodore thought it neceſfary to put a ſtop to 
this ferment betimes. Accordingly, the morning after 
our leaving Paita, he ordered all hands upon the quarter- 
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deck, where, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who had been de- 
tached on ſhore, he commended their behaviour, and, 
thanked them for their ſervices on that occaſion : but. 
then repreſenting to them the reaſons urged by. thoſe who, 


had continued on board, for an equal diſtribution of the, 


plunder, he told them, that he thought theſe reaſons ve- 
ry concluſive, and that the expeRations of their comrades; 
were juſtly founded ; and therefore he inſiſted, that not, 
only the men, but all the officers likewiſe, who had b 
employed in taking the place, ſhould produce the whole ot 
their plunder immediately uponthe quarter-deck, and that, 
it ſhould be impartially divided amongſt the whole crew, 
in proportion to each man's rank and commiſſion. And. 
to prevent thoſe who had been in poſſeſſion of the plunder. 
from murmuring at this diminution of their ſhare, the, 
Commodore added, that as an encouragement to others, 
who might be hereafter employed on like ſervices, he, 
would give his entire ſhare to be diſtributed amongſt thoſe 
who had been detached for the attack of the place. Thug 
this troubleſome affair, which, if permitted to have. gone, 


Jon, might perhaps have been attended with miſchievous 


conſequences,, was, by the Commodore's prudence, ſoon, 
appealed, to the general ſatisfaction of the ſhip's com- 
pany. ;. not but that there were ſome few, whoſe ſelfiſh, 
diſpoſitions, were uninfluenced by, the juſtice of this proce-, 
dure, and who: were incapable of diſcerning. the force off 
equity, however glaring, when it tended to deprive them 
of any part of what they had once got into their hands, 


This important buſineſs. employed the beſt part of the 
day after we came from Paita. And now, at night, hav- 
ing no ſight of the Glouceſter, the Commodore ordered 
the ſquadron to bring to, that we might not paſs her in 
the dark. The next morning wa again looked out for her, 
and, at ten, we ſaw a fail, to which we gave chace; and, 
at two in the afternoon, we came near enough to diſco- 
ver her to be the Glouceſter, with a ſmall veſſel in tow. 
About an hour after we were joined by them; and then 
we learned, that Captain Mitchell, in the whole time of 
his cruiſe, had only taken two prizes, one of them being 
a {mall ſnow, whoſe cargo conſiſted chiefly of wine, bran- 
dy, and olives in jars, with about C. 7000 in ſpecie x 


and the other a large boat or launch, which the Glogs 
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ceeſterꝰs barge came up with near the ſhore: The priſon- 


ers on board this laſt veſſel alledged, that they were very 
poor, and that their loading confifted only of cotton; 


though the circumſtances in which the barge ſurpriſed 
them, ſeemed to infinuate, that they were more opulent 


than they pretended to be; for the Glouè & ter's people 
found them at dinner upon a pigeon pye, ſerved up in 
filver- diſhes. 


ton, he was inclined to believe the account the priſoners 
gave him; but the cargo being taken into the Glouceſter, 
and there examined more ſtrictly, they were agreeably 
ſorpriſed to find, that the whole was a very extraordinary 
piece of falſe package; and that there was concealed a- 
mongſt the cotton, in every jar, a confiderable quantity 
of double doubloons and dollars, to the amount, on the 
whole, of near C. 12,000. This treaſure was going to 


Paita, and belonged to the ſame merchants, who were 


the proprietors of the greateſt part of the money we had 
taken there ; ſo that, had this boat eſcaped the Glouceſ- 
ter, it is probable her cargo would have fallen into our 


hands. © Beſides theſe two prizes which we have mention- 


ed, the Glouceſter's people told us, that they had been 
in ſight of two or three other ſhips of the enemy, which 
had eſcaped them; and one of them we had reaſon to 


believe, from ſome of our intelligence, was of immenſe 


Being now joined by the Glouceſter and her prize, it 
was reſolved that we ſhould ſtand to the northward, and 
make the beſt of our way either to Cape St. Lucas or 


California, or to Cape Corientes, on the coaſt of Mexico. 


Indeed the Commodore, when at Juan Fernandes, had 
determined with himſelf to touch in the neighbourhood of 
Panama, and to endeavour to get ſome correſpondence 
over land with the fleet under the command of Admiral 
Vernon. For, when we departed from England, we 


left a large force at Portſmouth, which was intended to 
be ſent to the Weſt Indies, there to be employed in an ex: 
pedition againſt ſome of the Spanifh-ſettlements. And 
Mr. Anſon taking it for granted, that this enterpriſe had 
fucceeded, and that Porto Bello, perhaps, might be then 


However, the officer who commanded the 
barge, having opened ſeveral of the jars on board, to ſa- 
tisfy his curioſity, and finding nothing in them but cot- 
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garriſoned by Britiſh troops, he hoped, that, on his ar- 
rival at the Iſthmus, he thould eaſily procure an inter- 
courſe with our countrymen on the other ſide, either by 
the Indians, who were greatly diſpoſed in our favour, or 
even by the Snaniards themſelves ; ſome of whom, for 
proper rewards, might be induced to carry on this intelli- 
gence, which, after it was once begun, might he continu- 
ed with very little difficulty ; ſo that Mr. Anſon flattered 
himſelf that he might, by this means, have received a re- 
inforcement of men from the other ſide, and that, by ſet- 
tling a prudent plan of operations with our, commanders 
in the Weſt Indies, he might have taken even Panama 
itſelf, which would have given to the Britifh nation the 
poſſeſſion of that iſthmus, whereby we ſhould have been, 
in effect, maſters of all the treaſures of Peru; and ſhould 
have had in our hands an equivalent for any demands, 
however extraordinary, which we might have been indu- 


ced to have made on either of the branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon. 


Such were the projects which the Commodore revolved 
in his thoughts at the iſland of Juan Fernandes, notwith- 
ſtanding the feeble condition to which he was then redu- 


ced. And indeed, had the ſuccefs of our force in the 
| Welt Indies been anſwerable to the general expectation, 


it cannot be denied but theſe views would have been the 


moſt prudent that could have been thought of. But, on 


examining the papers which were found on board the Car- 
melo, the firſt prize we took, we learned (though I then 
omitted to mention it) that our attempt againſt Cartha- 


gena had failed, and that there was no probability that 


our fleet, in that part of the world, would engage in any 
new enterpriſe that would at all facilitate this plan. Mr. 
Anſon, therefore, gave over all hopes of being reinforced 
acroſs the iſthmus, and conſequently had no inducement 
at preſent to proceed to Panama, as he was incapable of 
attacking the place; and there was great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, by this time, there was a general embargo 


on all the coaſt. | 


The only feaſible meaſure then, which was left us, 
was to ſteer as ſoon as poſſible to the ſouthern parts of 
California, or to the adjacent coaſt of Mexico, there to 


— 


ſea, bound to the port of Acapulco: and we doubted not 


that we imagined we had near twice as much time as was 


five days, and therefore could not interrupt our project. 


miſrepreſentations and falſities we had almoſt daily expe 
rience. Beſides, by going to Quibo, we were not with: 0¹ 
out hopes, that ſome of the enemy's ſhips, bound to or " 


we directed our courſe northward, being eight fail i 
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cruiſe for the Manila galeon, which we knew was now at | 


to get on that ſtation time enough to intercept her; for 
this ſhip does not uſually arrive at Acapulco, till towards 
the middle of January, and we were now but in the mid- | 
dle of November, and did not conceive that our paſſage 
thither would coſt us above a month or five weeks; ſo 


neceſſary for our purpoſe. Indeed there was a buſineſs 
which we foreſaw would occaſion ſome delay, but we flat. 
'tered ourſelves, that it would be diſpatched in four or 


This was the recruiting of our water; for the number of 


priſoners we had entertained on board, ſince our leaving 
the iſland of Fernandes, had ſo far exhauſted our Rock, e 
that it was impoſſible to think of venturing upon this paſ: | * b 

an 


ſage to the coaſt of Mexico, till we had procured a freſi 
ſupply ; eſpecially as at Paita, where we had ſome hopes fi 
of getting a quantity, we did not find enough for our con- 


ſumption during our ſtay there. It was for ſome time a | 
matter cf deliberation, where we ſhould take in this necel- ed t 
ſary article: but, by conſulting the accounts of for: ol g 
mer navigators, and examining our priſoners, we at lai ©! 
reſol ved for the iſland df Quibo, ſituated at the mouth of Poir 
the bay of Panama; nor was it but on good grounds, . 
that the Commodore conceived this to be the properelt 00S 
place for watering the ſquadron. Indeed, there was ai maj. 
ſmall iſland called Cocos, which was leſs ont of our way 35 _ 
than Quibo, where ſome of the buccaneers have pretend- _ a 
ed they found water; but none of our priſoners knew an 4 hed 
"thing of it; and it was thought too dangerous to riſk the tp 
ſafety of the ſquadron, by expoſing ourſelves to the ha- whick 
zard of not meeting with water when we came there, on wet 
the mere authority of theſe legendary writers, of whoſe —_—_ 


from Panama, might fall into our hands, particular 
ſuch of them as were put to ſea before they had any intel 
ligence of our ſquadron. 


Ditermined, therefore, by theſe reaſons, for Quibo, 
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company, and conſequently, having the appearance of a 
very formidable fleet; and, on the 15th, at day break, 
we diſcovered Cape Blanco, bearing S. S. E. f E. ſeven 
miles diſtant. This Cape les in the latitude of 40%: 15˙ 
ſorth, and is always made by ſhips bound either to wind- 
ward or leeward; ſo that off this Cape is a molt excellent 
ſtation to cruiſe upen the enemy. By this time we found, 
that our laſt prize, the Solidad, was far from anſwerin 

the character given her, cf a good failor; and ſhe, and 


the Santa Tereſa, delaying us conſiderably, the Commo- 


dore commanded them both to be cleared of every thing 
that might prove uſeful to the reſt of the ſhips, and then 
to be burned ; and having given proper inſtructions, and 
a rendezvous to the Glouceſter and the other prizes, 
we proceeded in our courſe for Quibo; and on the 22d, 
in the morning, ſaw the iſland of Plata, bearing eaſt, diſ- 
tant four leagues. Here one of our prizes was ordered to 
land cloſe in with it, both to diſcover if there were any 
ſhips between that iſland and the continent, and likewiſe 
to look out for a ſtream of freſh water which was report- 
ed to be there, and which would have faved us the trouble 
of going to Quibo : but ſhe returned without having ſeen 
any ſhip, or finding any water. At three in the aſternoon, 
Point Manto bore S. E. by E. ſeven miles diſtant; and 
| here ſbing a town of the ſame name in the neighbour- 
hood) Captain Mitchell took this opportunity of ſending 
away ſeveral of his priſoners from the Glouceſter, in the 
Spaniſh launch. The boats were now daily employed in 
diſtributing proviſions on board our prizes, to complete 
their ſtock for ſix months: and that the Centurion might 


be the better prepared to give the Manila ſhip (one of 
which, we were told, was of an immenſe ſize) a warm re- 


ception, the carpenters were ordered to fix eight ſtocks in 
the main and fore- tops, which were properly fitted for the 
mounting of ſwivel guns. „ 


On the 25th we bad a ſight of the iſland of Gallo, bear- 
ing E. S. E. E. four leagues diſtant ; and, from hence 
we croſſed the bay of Panama with a N. W. courſe, hop- 
ing that this would have carried us in a direct line to the 
land of Quibo; but we afterwards found that we ought 
to have ſtood more to the weſtward; for the winds, in a 
K time, began to incline to that quarter, and made it 
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difficult to gain the iſland. After paſling the equinoctial, 
(which we did on the 22d) and leaving the neighbour- 
hood of the Cordilleras, and ſtanding more and more to- | 
wards the iſthmus, where the communication of the at- 
moſphere to the eaſtward and the weſtward, was no long- 
er interrupted, we found in a very few days, an extraor- 
dinary alteration in the climate. For, inſtead of that uni- 
form temperature, where neither the exceſs of heat or 
cold was to be complained of, we had now for ſeveral | 
days together, cloſe and ſultry weather. reſembling what 
we had before met with on the coaſt of Brazil, and in 
other parts between the tropics on the eaſtern ſide of A- 
merica. We had, beſides, frequent calms and heavy rains; | 


which we, at firſt, aſcribed to the neighbourhood of the je 
line, where this kind of weather is generally found to pre- WM 6 
vail at all ſeaſons of the year: but, obſerving that it at- off 
tended us to the latitude of ſeven degrees north, we were qu. 
at length induced to believe, that the ſtormy ſeaſon, or, | ing 


as the Spaniards call it, the Vandevals, was not yet over; 
though many writers, particularly captain Shelvocke, po- 
ſitively aſſert, that this ſeaſon begins in June, and is end- 
ed in November; and our priſoners all affirmed the ſame | 
thing: but perhaps its end may not be always conſtant, | 
and it might laſt this year longer than uſual. | 


On the 27th, Captain Mitchel! having finiſhed the clear. 
ing of his largeſt prize, the was ſcuttled, and ſet on fire; 
but we ſtill conſiſted of five ſhips, and were fortunate e- 
nough to find them all good ſailors; fo that we never oc- 
caſioned any delay to each other. Being now in a rainy | 
climate, which we had been long diſuſed to, we found it 
neceſſary to caulk the decks and fides of the Centurion, to 
prevent the rain water from running into her. 


On the 3d of December, we had a view of the iſland of 
Quibo, the eaſt end of which then hore from us N. N. 
W four leagues diſtant, and the iſland of Quicara W. N. 
W. about the ſame diſtance. Here we ſtruck ground with 
ſixty five fathom of line, the bottom conſiſting of grey 
ſand, with black ſpecks. There is inſerted in the 28th 
plate (being contained in the ſame plate with the view cf 
tae hill of Petaplan) a view of theſe two iſlands, where (a) 


repreſents the S. E. end of Quibo, bearing N. by W. four 
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leagues diſtant; and (5) the iſland of Quicara, which 
bears from the point (a) W. S. W. 2 S. and is diſtant 
from it four leagues, the point (a) being itſelf in the lati- 
tude of 7* : 2/ north. When we had thus got ſight of 
the land, we found the wind to hang weſterly : and there- 
fore, night coming on, we thought it adviſeable to ſtand 
off till morning, as there are ſaid to be ſome ſhoals in the 
entrance of the channel. Act ſix the next morning, Point. 
Mariato hore N. E. 5 N. three or four leagues diſtant. 
In weathering this point, all the ſquadron, except the 
Centurion, were very near it; and the Glouceſter, being the 
leewardeſt ſhip, was forced to tack, and to ſtand to the ſouth- 
ward, ſo that we loſt ſight of her. At nine, the iſland of Seba- 
co bore N. W. by N. four leagues diſtant: but the wind 
ſtill proving unfavourable, we were obliged to ply of and 
off for the ſucceeding twenty four hours, and were fre- 
quently taken a back. However, at eleven the next morn- 
ing, the wind happily ſettled in the S. S. W. and we bore 
away for the S. S. E. end of the iſland, and, about three 
in the afternoon, entered the Canal Bueno, pailing round 
a ſhoal which ſtretches off about two miles from the ſouth 
point of the iſland. This Canal Bueno, or good Chan- 
nel, is at leaſt fix miles in breadth; and, as we had the 
wind large, we kept in a good depth of water, geaerally 
from twenty eight to thirty three fathom, and came not 
within a mile and a half diſtance of the breakers ; though 
in all probability, if it had been neceſſary, we might have 
vetured much nearer, without incurring the leaſt danger. 
At ſeven in the evening, we anchored in thirty three fa- 
thom muddy ground; the ſouth part of the iſland bear- 
ing S. E. by S. a remarkable high point of the iſland W. 
by N. and the iſland Sebaco E. by N. Being thus ar- 
rived at this iſland of Quibo, the account of the place, and 
of our transactions there, lhall be referred to the enſuing; 


chapter. | 
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Our Proceedings at Qu l Bo, with an Account if the Place; 


: hp E next morning after our anchoring, an officer 
was diſpatched on ſhore to diſcover the watering 
— | 
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place, who, having found it, returned before noon ; ang 
then we ſent the long-boat for a load of water, and, at the 


ſame time, we weighed, and ſtood farther in with ourſhips. 5 
At two, we came again to an anchor in twenty two fa- 
thom, with a bottom of rough gravel intermixed with MF | 
broken ſhells; the watering place now bearing from us | 
N. W. 2 N. only three quarters of a mile diſtant. A plan 
of the road where we lay, and of the eaſt end of the iſland, { 
is to be ſeen in the 2cth plate, where the ſoundings are | 
laid down, ſuch as we found them, the latitude of the S. 
E. point of the iſland being, as hath been already men- 
tioned, 7*: 20' north. = dC 
| e 
This iſland of Quibo is extremely convenient for wood- te 
ing and watering, ſince the trees grow cloſe to the high . 
water mark, and a large rapid ſtream of freſh water runs . 0 
over the ſandy beach into the ſea; ſo that we were little tr 
more than two days in laying in all the wood and water te 
we wanted. The whole iſland is of a very moderate th 
height, excepting one part. It conſiſts of a continued <0 
wood ſpread all over the whole ſurface of the country, in 
which preſerves its verdure the year round. Amongſt i ſp; 
the other wood, we found there abundance of caſſia, and 4 
a few lime-trees. It appeared ſingular to us, that conſi- ch 
dering the climate and the ſhelter, we ſhould ſee no other £0: 
birds than parrots, parroquets, and mackaws ; indeed of UP 
theſe laſt there were prodigions flights. Next to theſe Þ the 
birds, the animals we found in moſt plenty were monkeys It r 
and guanos, and theſe we frequently killed for food; for i oth 
notwithſtanding there were many herds of deer upon the Pe 
place, yet the difficulty of penetrating the woods prevent- 
ed our coming near them; ſo that, though we faw them * 
often, we killed only two during our ſtay. Our priſoners | 22d 
aſſured us that this ifland abounded with tygers; and we ter, 
did once diſcover the print of a tyger's paw upon the Mes 
beach, but the tygers themſelves we never ſaw. The reſt 
nyir 


Spaniards too informed us, that there was frequently found 
in the woods a moſt miſchievous ſerpent, called the flying 
ſnake, which, they ſaid, darted itſelf from the boughs of and 
trees on either man or beaſt that came within its reach, | 
and whoſe ſting they believed to be inevitable death. Be- Mac 
&des theſe dangerous land- animals, the ſea hereabouts is ng 
wtclted with great numbers of alligators of an extraordi : $i 
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I. 
d X nary ſize; and we often obſerved a large kind of flat fiſh, [1 
10 jumping a conſiderable height cut of the water, which we 1 
bs. ſuppoſed to be the filh that is ſaid frequently to deſtroy the 1 
1. pearl divers, by claſping them in its fins as they riſe from i 
th the bottom; and we were told, that che divers, for their 1 
as ſecurity, are now always armed with- a ſharp knife, which,. 
in when they are entangled, they ſtick into the belly of the 1 
d, M8 filth, and thereby a themſelves from its em- 
re braces. 
8. 3 a 
n- Whilſt the ſhip continued here at anchor, the Commo- 
dore, attended by ſome of his officers, went in a boat to 
examine a bay which lay to the northward; and they af- 
d. terwards ranged all along the eaſtern fide of the iſland. 
gh And in the places where they put on ſhore, in the courſe 
ins of this expedition, they generally. found the ſoil to be ex- 
tle tremely rich, and met with great plenty of excellent wa- J 
r ter. In particular, near the N. E. point of this iſland, N 
ate they diſcovered a natural caſcade, which ſurpaſſed, as they 
ed conceived, every thing of this kind which human art or 
try, induſtry hath hitherto produced It was a river of tran- 
My ſparent water, about forty yards wide, which rolled down 
ind a declivity of near a hundred and fifty in length. The 
-G. channel it fell in was very irregular ; for it was entirely 
h:r RY compoſed of rock, both its ſides and bottom being made 
1 of up of large detached blocks; and by theſe the courſe of 
eſe the water was frequently interrupted ; for in ſome parts 
ceys it ran ſloping, wita a rapid but aniform motion, while in. 
gor others it tumbled over the ledges of . e with a per- j 
the pendicular deſcent. | 
ent- : 3 3 | | | 
dem All the neighbovrhood of this ſtream was a fine wood; | 
nert and even the huge matles of roc c which overhung the wa- 
we ter, and which, by their various projections, formed the 
the inequalities of the channel, were covered with lofty to-- 
The reſt trees. Whilſt the Commodore, with thoſe accompa- 
ad nying him, were attentively viewing this place, and were 
ying remarking the different bendings ot the water, the rocks 
1s of 25d the wood, there came in ſight (as it were ſtill to heigh- 
ach, ten and animate the proſpect a prodigious flight o 
Be- mackaws, which hovering over this ſpot, and often wheel- 
ing and playing on the wing avout it, 1 mo.. 


nt apↄcarance, by. the g.ittering of ihe fin oi then: 
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variegated plumage ; ſo that ſome of the ſpectators can- 


not refrain from a kind of tranſport when they recount 1 | 
the complicated beauties which occurred in this extraor- 


dinary water-fall. 


In this expedition which the boat made along the 


eaſtern ſide of the iſland, though they diſcovered no in- 
habitants, yet they ſaw many huts upon the ſhore, and 
great heaps of ſnells of fine mother of pearl, ſcattered us 
and down in different places. Theſe were the remains 
left by the pearl fiſhers from Panama, who often frequent 


this place in the ſummer ſeaſon; for the pearl oyſters, 


which are to be met with every where in the bay of Pana- 
ma, do ſo abound at Quibo, that, by advancing a very | 


little way into the ſea, you might ſtoop down and reach 
them from the bottom. They are uſually very large, 


and out of curioſity we opened ſome of them with a view i 


of taſting them, but we found them extremely tough and 
unpalatable. And having mentioned theſe oyſters, and 
the pear] fiſhery, I muſt beg leave to recite a few particu- | 
lars relating to that ſubject. | : 


The oyſters moſt productive of Pearl are thoſe found 
in conſiderable depths ; for though what are taken up 
by wading near the ſhore are of the ſame ſpecies, yet the 
pearls they. contain are few in number, and very ſmall. 
It is {aid too, that the pearl partakes, in ſome degree, of | 
the quality of the bottom on which the oyſter is lodged ;. 
ſo that if the bottom be muddy, the pearl is dark and ill 
colcared, | | 


The taking up of oyſters from great depths, for-the ſake 
of their pearls, is a work perfornred by negro ſlaves, of 
which the inhabitants of. Panama, and the neighbouring 
colt, ormerly kept vaſt numbers, which were carefully 
trained to this buſineſs. Theſe are ſaid not to be eſteem» 
ed complete divers, till they have, by. degrees, been able 
to protract their ſtay. under water ſo long, that the blood 


guſſies out from their noſe, mouth, and ears. And it is 


the tradition of the country, that when this accident has 
once befallen them, they dive for the future with much 

reater facility than before; and they have no apprehen- 
Lonentherthat.any inconveniency can attend it, the bleeds 


2 
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ing generally ſtopping of itſelf, or that there is any proba- 


Z | bility of their being ever ſubject to it a ſecond time. But 


to return from this digreſſion. 


Though the pearl oyſter, as hath been ſaid, was inca - 
pable of being eaten, yet that defect was more than re- 
paid by the turtle; a dainty which the ſea at this place 
furniſhed us with in the greateſt plenty and perfection. 
There are generally reckoned four ſpecies of turtle; that 
is, the trunk turtle, the loger head, the hawkſbill, and 
the green-turtle. Ihe two firſt are rank and unwholes 
ſome; the hawkſbill (which affords the tortoiſe ſhell) is 
but indifferent food, though better than the other two; 


but the green turtle is generally eſteemed, by the great- 


eſt part of thoſe who were acquainted with. its taſte, to be 
the moſt delicious of all eatables; and that it is a moſt 
wholeſome food, we are amply convinced by our own ex- 


perience; for we fed on this laſt ſpecies, or the green tur- 


tle, near four months; and conſequently, had it been in 
any degree noxious, its ill effects could not poſſibly have 
eſcaped us. At this iſland we caught what quantity we 
pleaſed with great facility; for as they are an amphibi- 
ous animal, and get on ſhore to lay their eggs; which they 
generally depoſite in a large hole in the ſand, juſt above 
the high water mark, covering them up, and leaving them 
to be hatched by the heat of the ſun, we uſually diſperſed 
ſeveral of our men along the beach, whoſe buſineſs it was 


| to turn them on their backs when they came to land ; and 


the turtle being thereby prevented from getting away, 
we brought them off at. our leiſure. By this means we 
not only ſecured a ſufficient ſtock for the time we ſaid on 
the iſland, but we carried a number of them with us to ſea, 
which proved of great ſervice, both. in lengthening out 
our ſtore of provition, and in heartening the whole crew 
with an almoſt conſtant ſupply. of freſh and palatable food. 
For the turtle being large, they generally weighing about 
200 Ib. weight each; thoſe we took with us laſted near a 
month; ſo that before our ſtore was ſpent, we met with 
a freſh.recruit on-the coaſt of Mexico, where, in the heat 
of the day, we often ſaw. great numbers of them faſt aſleep, 
floating on the ſurface of the water. Upon. diſcovering 


them, we uſually ſent out our boat, with a man in the 


bow, who was a. dextrous diver; and. as the boat came 
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within a few yards of the turtle, the diver plunged into 
the water, taking care to riſe cloſe upon it, when ſeizing 
the ſhell near the tail, and preſſing down the hinder parts, 
the turtle was thereby awakened, and began to ſtrike with 
its claws; which motion ſupported both it and the diver, * 
till the boat came up and took them in. By this ma- 
nagement we never wanted turtle for the ſucceeding. four 


months in which we continued at ſea; and though when 3 


at the iſland of Quibo, we had already been three months 


on board, without otherwiſe putting our feet on ſhore, 


than in the few days we ſtaid there (except thoſe employ- | 


ed in the attack at Paita) yet, in the whole ſeven months, 


from our leaving Juan Fernandes, to our anchoring in 
the harbour of Chequetan, we buried no more in the whole 
fquadron than two men; a molt inconteſtible proof, that 
the turtle on which we fed for the laſt four months of this 
term, was at leaſt innocent, it not ſomething more. 


Conſidering the ſcarcity of other proviſions on ſome part 
of the coaſt of the South Seas, it appears wonderful, that E 
a ſpecies of food, ſo very palatable and falubrious as turtle, 
and there ſo much abounding, ſhould be proſcribed by 
the Spaniards as unwholeſome, and little leſs than poiſon- | 
ous. Perhaps the ſtrange appearance of this animal may 
have been the foundation of this ridiculous and ſuperſti- 
tious averſion, which is ſtrongly rooted in the inhabitants 


of thoſe countries, and of which we had many inſtances 1 


during the courſe of this navigation. I have already ob- 
ſerved, that we put our Spaniſh priſoners on ſhore at Pai- 
ta, and that the Glouceſter ſent theirs to Manta; but as 
we had taken in our prizes ſome Indian and Negro ſlaves, 
we did not diſmiſs them with their maſters, but continu- 
ed them on board, as our crews were thin, to aſſiſt in na- 
vigating our ſhips. Theſe pcor: people being poſſeſſed 
with the prejudices of the country they came from, were 
aſtoniſhed at our feeding on turtle, and ſeemed fully per- 
ſuaded that it would ſoon deſtroy us; but finding that 
none of us died, nor even ſuffered in our health by a con- 
tinuation of this diet, they at laſt got ſo far the better of 
their averſion, as to be perſuaded to taſte it, to which the 
abſence of all other kinds of freſh proviſions might not 2 
little contribute. However, it was with great reluctance, 


and very ſparingly, that they firſt began to eat of lit; bu 
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the reliſh improving upon them by degrees, they at laſt 

grew extremely fond of it, and preferred it to every other 
kind of food, and often f-licitated each other on the hap- 
py experience they had acquired, and the luxurious and plen- 
tiful repaſts it would always be in their power to procure, 
when they ſhould again return back to their own country. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the manner of life of theſe 
unhappy wretches, need not be told, that next to large 
draughts of ſpirituous liquors, plenty of tolerable food is 
the greatelt joy they know: and conſequently, the diſco- 
vering the means of being always ſupplied with what 
quantity they pleaſed of a food more delicious to the palate 
than any their haughty lords and maſters could indulge 
in, was doubtleſs a circumſtance which they conſidered as 
the moſt fortunate that could befal them. After this di- 


3 | preſſion, which the prodigious quantity of turtle On this 


land of Quibo, and the ſtore of it we thence took to ſea, 
in ſome meaſure led me into, 1 thall now return to our 
own proceedings. Es | 


5 In three days time we had completed our buſineſs at 
this place, and were extremely impatient to depart, that 


we might arrive time enough on the coaſt of Mexico to in- 
tercept the Manila galeon. But the wind being contrary, 


detained us a night; and the next day, when we got in- 


to the offing, which we did through the ſame channel by 
which we entered, we were obliged to keep hovering about 
the iſland, in hopes of getting ſight of the Glouceſter, who, 
as I have 1n the laſt chapter mentioned, was ſeparated 
from us on our firſt arrival. It was the ninth of Decem- 


ber, in the morning, when we put to ſea; and continuing 


to the ſouthward of the iſland, looking out for the Glou- 
celter, we, on the tcth, at five in the afternoon, diſcern- 
ed a ſmall fail to the northward of us, to which we gave 
chace, and coming up with her, took her. She proved to 
be a bark from Panama, called the Jeſu Nazareno. She 
had nothing on board but ſome oakum, about a ton of 
rock falt, and between . zo and . 40 in ſpecie, moſt of 
it conſiſting of ſmall ſilver money, intended for purchaſ- 
ing a cargo of proviſions at Cheripe, an inconſiderable 
village on the continent. 


And on occaſion of this prize, I cannot but obſerve, for 
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the uſe of future cruiſers, that had we been in want of 
proviſions, we had by this capture an obvious method of 
ſupplying ourſelves. For at Cheripe there is a conſtant 
ſtore of proviſions prepared for the veſſels who go thither 
every week from Panama, the market of Panama being 
chiefly ſupplied from thence ; ſo that by putting a few | 
of our hands on board our prize, we might eafily have 
ſeized a large quantity without any hazard, ſince Cheripe | 
is a place of no ſtrength. As provitions are the ſtaple 
commodity of that place, and of its neighbourhood, the 


knowledge of this circumſtance may be of great uſe to 7 


ſich cruiſars as find their proviſions grow ſcant, and yet 
are deſirous of continuing on that coaſt as long as poſſible. 
But to return: 5 


On the 12th of December, we were at laſt relieved from 
the perplexity we had ſuffered, occaſioned by the ſepara- 
tion of the Glouceſter ; for on that day ſhe joined us, and 
informed us, that in tacking to the fouthward on our firſt 
arrival, ihe had ſprung her fore top maſt, which had diſ- 


abled her from working to windward, and prevented her 


from joining us ſooner. And now we ſcuttled and ſunk 
the Jeſu Nazareno, the prize we took laſt ; and having the 
greateſt impatience to get into a proper ſtation for inter- 
cepting the Manila galeon, we ſtood altogetherto the weſt- 
ward, leaving the iſland of Quibo, notwithſtanding all 
the impediments we met with, about nine days after our 
firſt coming in fight of it. 


From Qu130 to the Coaft of Mxx1co. 


N the 12th of December, we ſtood from Quibo to 

the weſtward, and the ſame day, the Commo- 

dore delivered freſh inſtructions to the captains of the men 
of war, and the commanders of our prizes, appointing 
them the rendezvouſes they were to make, and the courſes 
they were to ſteer in caſe of a ſeparation. And firſt they 
were directed to uſe all poſſible diſpatch in getting to the 
northward of the harbour of Acapulco, where they were 
to cudeavour to fall in with the land between che latitudes 
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of 18 and 19 degrees; from thence they were to beat up 
the coaſt at eight or ten leagues diſtance from the ſhore, 


till they came a- breaſt of Cape Corientes, in the latitude 


of 20% 20', After they arrived there, they were to con- 
tinue cruiſing on that ſtation till the 14th of February, 
when they were to depart from the middle iſland of the 


res Marias, in the latitude of 21* : 250, bearing from 
Cape Corientes N. W. by N twenty five leagues diſtant ; 


and if, at this iſland, they did not meet the Commodore, 
they were there to recruit their wood and water, and then 
immediately to proceed for the iſlund of Macao, on the 


Wy coaſt of China. Theſe orders being diſtributed to all the 


ſhips, we had little doubt of arriving ſoon upon our intend» 


ed (tation, as we expected, upon the increaſing our offing 
from Quibo, to fall in with the regular trade wind; but, 


to our extreme vexation, we were baffled for near a month, 
either by tempeſtuous weather from the weſtern quarter, 
or by dead calms and heavy rains, attended with a ſultry 
air: ſo that it was the 25th of December before we ſaw 
the iſland of Cocos, which, according to our reckoning, 


was only a hundred leagues from the continent; and ev- 


en then we had the mortification to make ſo little way, 


chat we did not loſe ſight of it again in five days. 


This iflind we found to be in the latitude of 5: 200 
N. It has a high hummock towards the weſtern part, 


ich deſcends gradually, and, at laſt, terminates in a 


low point to the calward. From the iſland of Cocos we 
ſtood W. by N. and were till the gth of January in run- 
ning a hundred leagnes more. We had, at firſt, flatter- 
ed ourſelves, that the uncertain weather, and weſtern 


gales we met with, were owing to the neighbourhood of 


the continent, from which. as we got more diſtant, we 
expected every day to be relieved, by falling in with the 
eaſtern trade wind: but, as our hopes were ſo long 
baffled. and our patience quite exhauſted, we began at 
length to deſpair of ſucceeding in the great purpoſe we had 
in view. that of intercepting the Manila galeon. This 
produced a general dejection amongſt us, as we had at 
firſt conſidered the project as almoſt infallible, and had 
indulged ourſelves in the moſt boundleſs hopes of the ad- 
vantages we ſhould thence receive. However, our deſ- 


| pondency was at laſt ſomewhat alleviated by a favoura- 
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ble change of the wind; for, on the gth of January, a 4 
gale ſprung up the firſt time from the N. E. and, on this, 
we took the Carmelo in tow, as the Glouceſter did the 


Carmin, making all the ſail we could to improve the ad- 


vantage, becauſe we ſtill ſuſpe ted that it was only a tem- 
| Porary gale, which would not laſt long; though, the | 


next day, we had the ſatisfaction to find, that the wind 


did not only continue in the ſame quarter, but blew with 


fo much briſknefs and Readineſs, that we no longer doubrt- 
ed of its being the true trade wind. As we now advan- 
ced a-pace towards our ſtation, our hopes began again to 
Tevive, and our former deſpair, by degrees, gave place to 
more ſanguine prejudices; inſomuch that. although the 
cuſtomary ſeaſon of the arrival of the galeon at Acapulco 
was already elapſed, yet we were, by this time, unreaſon- 


able enough to flatter ourſelves that ſome accidental delay 


might, for our advantage, lengthen out her paſſage be- 
yond its uſual limits, | SEG 


When we got into the trade wind, we found no alter- 
ation in it till the 17th of January, when we were ad- 
vanced to the latitude of 12®: Cc; but on that day it 
ſhifted to the weſtward of the north: this change we im- 
puted to our having haled up too ſoon, though we then 
eſteemed ourſelves full ſeventy leagues from the coaſt ; 
whence, and by our former experience, we were fully fa- 


tisfied, that the trade wind doth not take place but at a 


conſiderable diflance from the continent. After this the 
wind was not ſo favourable to us as it had been; how- 
ever, we ſtill continued to advance; and, on the 26th of 
January, being then to the northward of Acapulco, 
we tacked and ſtood to the eaſtward, with a view of mak- 
ing the land. | | 


In the preceding fortnight we caught ſcme turtle on 
the ſurface of the water, and ſeveral dolphins, bonitoes, 


and albicores. One day, as one of the fail maker's mates 


was fiſhing from the end of the gib-boom, he loſt his 
hold and dropped into the ſea; and the ſhip, which was 
then going at the rate of ſix or ſeven knots, . went direct- 
ly over him; but as we had the Carmelo in tow, we in- 
ſtantly called out to the people on board her, who threw 
him over ſeveral ends of ropes, one of which he fortunate- 
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ly caught hold of, and, twiſting it round his arm, he was 
thereby hauled into the ſhip, without having received any 
other injury than a wrench in the arm, of which he ſoon 
recovered. 2 


When, on the 26th of January, we ſtood to the eaſt- 
ward, we expected, by our reckonings, to have fallen in 
with the land on the 28th, yet, though the weather was 
perfectly clear, we had no ſight of it at ſun ſet, and there- 
fore we continued our courſe, not doubting but that we 
ſhould ſee it by the next morning. About ten at night 
we diſcovered a light on the larboard bow, bearing from 
us N. N. E. The TryaPs prize too, which was about a 
mile a head of us, made a ſignal at the ſame time, for ſee- 
ing a fail. As we had none of us any doubt but what 
we ſaw was a ſhip's light, we were all extremely animated 
with a firm perſuaſion, that it was the Manila galeon, which 
had been ſolong the object of our wifhes; and, what added to 
W ouralacrity, was our expectationof meeting with two of them 
inſtead of one; for we took it for granted, that the light 
in view was carried in the top of one ſhip for a direction 
to her conſort. We immediately caſt off the Carmelo, 
and preſſed forward with all our canvaſs, making a ſignal 
for the Glouceſter to do the ſame. Thus we chaſed the 
light, k-eping all our hands at their reſpective quarters, 
under an expectation of engaging within half an hour, as 
we ſometimes conceived the chace to be about a mile diſ- 
tant, and at other times, to be within reach of our guns; 
for ſome on board us politively averred, that, beſides the 
light, they could plainly diſcern her ſails. The Commo- * 
dore himſelf was fo fully perſuaded, that we ſhould be 
ſoon along fide of her, that he ſent for his firſt lieutenant, 
who commanded between decks, and directed him to fee 
all the great guns loaded with two round ſhot for the firſt 
broad ſide, and after that with one round ſtot and one 
grape, ſtrictly charging him at the ſame time, not to ſuffer 
a gun to be fired till he (the Commodore) ſhould give 
orders, which he informed the lieutenant, would not be 
till we arrived within piſtol ſhot of the enemy. In this 
conſtant and eager attention we continued all night, al- 
ways preſuming, that another quarter of an hour would 
bring us up with this Manila ſhip, whoſe wealth. and that 
of her ſuppoſed conſort, we now eſtimated by round mit- 
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lions. But, when the morning broke” and day light came 
on, we were moſt ſtrangely and vexatiouſly diſappointed, 
by finding that the light which had occaſioned all this buſ- 
tle and expectancy, was only a fire on the ſhore. It mult 
be owned the circumſtances of this deception were ſo ex- 
traordinary as to be ſcarcely credible; for, by our run 
during the night, and the diſtance of the land in the morn- 
ing, there was no doubt to be made but this fire, when 
we firſt diſcovered it, was above twenty five leagues from 
us; and yet, I believe, there was no perſon on board who 
doubted of its being a ſhip's light, or of its being near at 
hand. It was indeed upon a very kigh mountain, and 
continued burning tor ſeveral days afterwards ; however, 
it was not a volcano, but rather, as | ſuppoſe, a tract 
of ſtubble or heath, ſet on fire ” (ome purpoſe of a- 
gri culture. 


At ſun riſing, after this mortiſying deluſion, we e found 


ourſelves about nine leagues off the land, which extended 


from the N. W. to E. + N. On this land we obſerved 
two remarkable hammocks, ſuch as are uſually called 
Paps, which bore north from us. Theſe, a Spaniſh pilot, 
and two Indians, who were the only perſons amongit us 
that pretended to have traded in this part of the world, 
affirmed to be over the harbour of Acapulco. Indeed, 
we very much doubted their knowledge of the men; for 
we found theſe paps to be in the latitude. of 175 : 56, 
whereas thoſe over Acapulco are ſaid to be ſeventeen de- 

rees only: and we afterwards found our ſuſpicions of 
their ſkill to be well grounded: however, they were very 
confident, and aſſured us, that the height of the moun- 
tains, was itſelf an infallible mark of the harbour, the 
coaſt, as they pretended, though falſely, being * 
low to the eaſtward and weltward of it. 


Heing now in the track of the Manila paleon, it was 2 
great doubt with us, as it was near the end of January, whe- 

ther ſhe was or was not arrived; but examining our pri- 
ſoners about it, they aſſured us ſhe was ſometimes known 
to come in after the middle of February; and they en- 
deavoured to perſuade us, that the fire we had ſeen on 
ſhore was a proof that ſhe was yet at ſea; it being cul- 
u, as they ſaid, to make uſe of theſe fires as ſignals 
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for her direction, when ſhe continued longer out than or- 
dinary. On this reaſoning of our priſoners, ſtrengthened 


I by our propenſity to believe them in a matter, which {9 
= plcafingly flattered our wiſhes, we reſolved to cruiſe for 
her ſome days; and, we accordingly ſpread our ſhips, at 


the ditance of twelve leagues from the coaſt, in ſuch a 
manner, that it was impoſſible the ſhould paſs us unobſerv- 


ed; however, not ſeeing her ſoon, we were at intervals in- 


clined to ſuſpect that the had gained her port already; 
and as we now began to want a harbonr to refreſh our 


people, the uncertainty of our preſent ſituation gave us 
great uneaſineſs, and we were very ſoli itous to get ſome. 
poſitive intelligence, which might either ſet us at liberty 


to conſult our necellicies, if the galeon was arrived, or 


Z might animate us to continue our preſent cruiſe with chear- 
fulneſs, if ſhe was not. With this view the Commodore, 


after examining our priſoners very particularly, reſolved 


to ſend a boat, under the cover of the night, into the ba- 


bour of Acapulco, to ſee if the Manila ſhip was there or 
not, one of the Indians being very poſitive that this might 
be done, without the boat itſelf being diſcovered. To ex- 


© ecute this enterpriſe, the barge was diſpatched the 6th of 


February, carrying a ſufficient crew, and two officers, . as 


alſo a Spaniſh pilot, with the Indian, who had inſiſted on 
che facility of his project, and had undertaken to conduct 
it. Our barge did not return to us again till the 1 ith, 
vhen the officers acquainted Mr. Anſon, that, agreeable 
to our ſuſpieion, there was nothing like a harbour in the 
place, where the Spaniſh pilot had at firſt aſſerted Acapul- 
co to lie; that, after they had ſatisfied themſelves in this 


particular, they ſteered to the eaſtward, in hopes of diſ- 


covering it, and had coaſted along ſhore thirty two 
E leagues; that, in this whole range, they met chiefly with 


ſandy beaches of a great length, over which the ſea broke 


| with ſo much violence that it was impoſlible for a boat to 
land; that, at the end of their run, they could juſt diſco- 
ver two paps at a very great diſtance to the eaſtward, 


which, from their appearance, and their latitude, they con- 

cluded to be thoſe in the neighyourhood of Acapulce ; 

but that, not having a ſufficient quantity of freſh water 

and proviſion for their paſſage thither and back again, 

they were obliged to return to the Commodore, to ac - 

quaint him with their W333 On this intelli- 
| 2 
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gence, we all made fail to the eaſtward, in order to get 


into the neighbourhood of that port, the Commodore be. - 
ing determined to ſend the barge a ſecond time upon the 
fame enterpriſe, when we were arrived within a moderate 4 
_ diſtance. Accerdingly the next day, which was the 12th MW f 
of February, we being by that time conſiderably advanced, : 
the barge was again diſpatched, and particular inſtruc. 
tions given to the officers to preſerve themſelves from be. Wl _ 
ing ſeen from the ſhore. On the-13th, we eſpied a high 5 
land to the eaſtward, which was firſt imagined to be © 
thut over the harbour of Acapulco; but we afterwards MW th 
found that it was the high land of Seguateneio, where 8 
there is a ſmall harbour, of which we fhall have occaſion ri 
to make more ample mention hereafter. We waited fix = 
days from the departure of our barge without any news ce 
of her, ſo that we began to be uneaſy for her ſafety ; but 55 
on the 7th day, that is, on the 19th of February, ſhe re- 15 
turned; when the officers informed the Commodore, | : | 
that they had diſcovered the-harbour of Acapulco, which = 
they eſteemed to bear from us E. S. E atleaſt fifty leagues n g 
diſtant: that on the 17th, about two in the morning, ny. 
they were got within the iſland that lies at the mouth ek! "34 
the harbour, and yet neither the Spaniſh pilot, nor the 265 
Indian, could give them any information where they then ¶ _ 
were; but that, while they were lying upon their oars in tai 
ſuſpence what to do, being ignorant that they were then ple 
In the very place they ſought for, they diſcerned a ſmall _ 
light near the ſurſace of the water, on which they inſtant- WF 
ly plied their paddles ; and, moving as filently as poſſible BF ha; 
towards it, they found it to be in a fiſhing canoe, which ed! 
they ſurpriſed, with three negroes that belonged to it. "WA 
It ſeems the negroes at firſt attempted to jump over board, ¶ bee 
and being fo near the ſhore, they would eaſily have ſmam WF cap 
to land; but they were prevented by preſenting a piece P 
at them, on which they readily ſubmitted, and were taken 7 
into the barge. The officers further added, that they had ed 
immediately turned the canoe adrift againſt the face of a on 
rock, where it would inevitably be daſhed to pieces by the ¶ moſ 


fury of the ſea, This they did to deceive thoſe who per- 
:- haps might be ſent from the town to ſearch after the ca- ¶ in. - 
noe; for upon ſeeing ſeveral remains of a wreck, they ¶ cele 
would immediately conclude, that the people on board e 
ter. had been drowned, and would have no ſuſpicion. of me 
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moſt ſtrength in pulling out to ſea, and by dawn of the 


— for them to be ſeen from the coaſt. 
be Having now gotten the three negroes in our poſſeſſion, :- 


them, we found, that we were indeed diſappointed in our 
expectation of our intercepting the galeon before her ar- 


which (till revived our hopes, and: which, we then con- 
that the galeon arrived at Acapulco on our ꝙth of Janua- 


had delivered her cargo, and was taking in water and pro- 


had, by proclimation, fixed her departure from Acapulco- 


tainly fall into our hands; and it was much more eligi- 
to have taken her before her arrival, as» the ſpecie for 


have on board, would be prodigiouſſy more to be eſteem- 
ed by us than the cargo itſelf, great part of which would 


ard, BY been diſpoſed of by us, at ſo. AdrAntageous-l a mart as A. 
Nan By capulco. 

ece - 
_ Thus we were à ſecond time engaged, in am eager er- 


the BY moſt deſirable capture that was to be made on any part. 
Per; of the ocean. But ſince all our future projects will he, 
"qt in ſome ſort, regulated with a view to the poſſeſſion of this 
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their having fallen into our hands. When the crew of 
the barge had taken this precaution, they exerted their ut- | 


day, had gained ſuch an offiag as rendered it impoſſible 


who were not ignorant of the tranſactions at Acapulco, 
we were ſoon ſatisfied about the moſt material points 
which had long kept us in ſuſpence. On examining 


rival at Acapulco; but we learned other circumſtances. 


ceived, would more than balance the opportunity we had 
already loſt: for though our negro pritoners informed us, 


; ry, which was about twenty days before we fell in with this 
coalt; yet they, at the ſame time, told us that the galeon 


viſions in order to return, a and that the viceroy of Mexico 


to the 14thof March N. S. Chis lait news was moſt joytully 
received by us, ſince we had no doubt but ſhe muſt cer- 


ble to ſeize her on her return, than it would have been 


which ſhe had ſold her cargo, and which ſhe: would now + 
have periſhed on our hands, and none of it could have 


pectation of meeting with this Manila ſhip, which, by the 
fame of its wealth, we had been taught to conſider, as the 


celebrated galeon, and ſince the commerce which is carried 
on by means of theſe veſſels between the city of Manila, and 
\he port of Acapulco, is, perhaps, the moſt valuable, in pro- 
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portion to ĩts quantity, of any in the known world, I ſhall e 
endeavour, in the enſuing chapter, to give as circumſtanti- h 
al an account as I can, of all the particulars relating there- 1. 
to, both as it is a matter in which I conceive the public | li 

1 
d 
m 


Bp 
2 2 
3 N 
. << 
9 
3 


i to be in ſome degree intereſted, and as I flatter myſelf, 
that, from the materials which have fallen into my hands, 
1 am enabled to deſcribe it with more, diſtinctneſs than 


Ns hitherto been done, at leaſt in our language. u 

w 

Q. H. A. P. X. 0 10 

= th 
An Account of the CommeRcs carried on b:twen the City ef ill 
| ManiLa on the Iſland of Luconia, and the Port of Aca- - eV 


PULCO en the coaſt Mxxico. 


BOUT: the end of the 1 5th' century, and the begin- W 


| ning of the 16th, the ſearching. after new countries, co 
! and new branches of commerce, was the reigning paſſion WW Sr 
among ſeveral of the European princes, But thoſe who th. 
engaged molt deeply and fortunately in theſe purſuits, ot! 
were the kings of Spain and Portugal, the firſt of them IM wi 

having diſcovered the immenſe and opulent continent of. an 

America, and its adjacent iflands, whilſt the other, by | for 


doubling the Cape of Good Hope, had opened to his fleets bis 
a paſſage to the ſouthern coaſt. of Alia, uſually.called the. WW che 
Eaſt Indies; and by his ſettl:ments in that part of the | 


globe, became poſſeſſed of many of the manufactures, and he 
natural productions, with which it abounded, and which, pri 
for ſome ages, had been the wonder and delight of the ma 
more poliſhed and luxurious part of mankind. fro 
„„ this 
In the mean time, theſe two nations of Spain and Por- tive 
tugal, who were thus proſecuting the ſame views, though cap 
in different quarters of the world, grew extremely jealous ſma 
* of each other, and became apprehenſive of mutual en- pur 
croachments; and tliere fore, to quiet their jealouſies, and Por 
to enahle them with more tranquillity to purſue the pro- thei 
pagation of the Catholic faith in theſe diſtant countries, him 


| (they having, both of them, given diſtinguiſhed marks of WM by . 
| their zeal for their mother church, by their. butchery of give 
innacent Pagans) Pope Alexander VI. granted to the com 
Sgauiſn crown, the property and dominion. af all places, Spa 
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either already diſcovered, or that ſhould be diſcovered, an 
hundred leagues to the weſtward of the illands of Azores, 
leaving all the unknown countries to the eaſtward of this 
limit, to the induſtry and diſquiſition of the Portugueſe. 
And this boundary being afterwards removed two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues more to the weſtward by the agree- 
ments of both nations, it vas imagined, that this regula- 
tion would have ſuppreſſed all the ſeeds of future con- 
teſts; for the Spaniards preſumed, that the Portugueſe 
would be hereby prevented from medcling with their co- 
lonies in America: and the Portugueſe ſuppoſed, that 
their Eaſt India ſettlements, and particularly the ſpice- 
iſlands, which they had then newly found out, were for- 
ever ſecured from any attempts of the Spanith nation. 


Bat it ſeems, the infallibility of the holy father had, on 
this occaſion, deſerted him, and, for want of being more 


converſant in geography, he had not foreſeen, that the 


Spaniards, by purſuing their diſcoveries to the weſt, and 


the Portugueſe to the eaſt, might at laſt meet with each 
other, and be again embroiled, as it actually happened 


within a few years afterwards. For Ferdinand Magellan, . 


an officer in ihe king of PortugaPs ſervice, having received 


ſome diſguſt from the court, either by the defalcation of 


| his pay, or by having. his parts,, as he conceived, too 
| cheaply conſidered, he entered into the ſer vice of the king 
of Spain. As he appears to have been a man of ability, 
| he was deſirous of ſignalizing his talents in ſome enter» 
priſe which might prove extremely vexatious to his former 


maſters, and might teach them to eſtimate his worth, 
from the greatneſs of the miſchief he brought upon them; 


this being the molt obvious and natural turn of all fugi- 


tives, more eſpecially of thoſe who, being really men of 


capacity, have quitted their country, by reaſon of the 


ſmall account that has been made of them. Magellan, in 


purſuance of theſe vindictive views, knowing that the 


Portugueſe conſidered their traffic to the ſpice- iſlands, as 

their moſt important acquiſition in the eaſt, reſolved with 
himſelf to inſtigate the court of Spaintoan attempt, which, 

| by ſtill puſhing their diſcoveries to the weſtward, would 


| give them a right to interfere, both in the property and 


commerce of theſe renowned countries; and the king of 


Spain, approving of this project, Magellan, in the year 
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enterpriſe into execution. He had with him a confider- 
able force, . conſiſting of five ſhips, and two hundred and 


thirty four men, with which he ſtood for the coaſt of 


South America, and, ranging along the - ſhore; he at 
length, towards the end of October 1520, had the 

ood fortune to diſcover thoſe Straits, which have fince 
i denominated from him, and which opened him a 
paſſage into the South Seas... This, which was the firſt 
part of his ſcheme, being thus happily-accompliſhed, he, 
after ſome (tay on the coaſt of Peru, ſet ſail again to the 
weſtward, with a view of falling in with the ſpice iſlands. 
In this extenſive run acroſs the Pacific ocean, he firſt diſ- 


covered the Ladrones, or Marian iſlands ; and continuing 
on his courſe, he at length reached the Philippine.iſlands, | 


which are the moſt eaſtern part of Aſia, where, ventur- 
ing on ſhore, in an hoſtile manner, and ſkirmiſhing with 
the. Indians, he was lain. : 


By the death of Magellan, his original project of. ſe- 
curing ſome of the ſpice iſlands, was defeated ; for thoſe 
who were left in. command contented themſelves with 
ranging through them, and purchaſing ſome ſpices from 
the natives ; after which,. they returned home round the 
Cape of Good Hope, being the firſt ſhips which had e- 
ver ſurrounded this terraqueous globe; and thereby de- 
monſtrated, by a palpable experiment, obvious to the 
groſſeſt and moſt vulgar capacity, the reality of its long - 
diſputed ſpherical figure. | 


But though Spain did not hereby acquire the property 
of any of the ſpice iſlands, yet the diſcovery of the Philip- 
pines, made in this-expedition, was thought too confider- 
able to-be neglected; ſince theſe were not far diſtant from 
thoſe:places-which produced ſpices, and were very well 
ſituated for the Chineſe trade, and for the commerce of 
other parts of India. A communication, therefore, was 
ſoon eſtabliſhed, and carefully ſupported: between theſe 
iſlands and the Spaniſh colonies on the coaſt of Peru; 
whence the city of Manila, (which was built on the iſland 
of Luconia, the chief of the Philippines) became, in a {hort 
time, the mart of all Indian commodities, which were 


bought up by the inhabitants, and were annually ſent to 
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15 19, ſet fail from the port of Sevil, in order to carry this ; 
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the South Seas to be there vended on their account ; and 
the returns of this commerce to Manila, being principal. 
ly made in ſilver, the place by degrees grew extremely o- 
= pulent, and its trade fo far increaſed, as to engage the 

attention of the court of Spain, and to be frequently con- 
W trolled and regulated by royal edicts. | 


In the infancy of this trade, it was carried on from the 
W port of Callao to the city of Manila, in which navigation 

che trade wind continually favoured them; ſo that, not- 
S withſtanding theſe places were diſtant between three and 
8 four thouſand leagues, yet the voyage was often made in 
hitle more than two months; but then the return from 
Manila was extremely troubleſome and tedious, and is 
By ſaid to have ſometimes laſted above a twelvemonth ; 

which, if they pretended to ply up within the limits of the 
trade wind, is not at all to be wondered at. Indeed tho? 
it is aſſerted, that, in their firſt voyages, they were ſo 
© imprudent and unſkilful as to attempt this courſe, yet that 
route was ſoon laid aide, by the advice, as it is ſaid, of 
a Jeſuit, who perſuaded them to ſteer to the northward 
till they got clear of the trade winds, and then by favour 
of the weſterly winds, which generally prevail in high la- 
titudes, to ſtretch away for the coaſt of California, This, 
we know, hath been the practice, for at leaſt a hundred 
and ſixty years paſt; as Sir Thomas Cavendiſh, in the 
year 1586, engaged, off the ſouth end of California, a 
veſſel bound from Manila to the Amenican coaſt. And 
it was in compliance with this new plan of navigation, and 
to ſhorten the run both backwards and forwards, that the 
ſtaple of this commerce to and from Manila was removed 
from Callao, on the coaſt of Peru, to the point of Aca- 
pulco, on the coaſt of Mexico, where it continues fixed to 
chis time. 3 5 


Such was the commencement, and ſuch were the early 
regulations of this commerce; but its preſent condition be- 

ing a much more intereſting ſubject, I mult beg leave to 
dwell longer on this head, and to be indulged in a more 

particular narration, beginning with a deſcription of the 

iland of Luconia, and 6f the port and bay of Manila. 


The ifland of Luconia, though ſituated in the latitude 
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of 15* north, is eſteemed to be in general extremely heal- 
thy, and the water, that is found upon it, is ſaid to be the 
beſt in the world. It produces all the fruits of the warm | 
elimates, and abounds in a moſt excellent breed of horfes, 
ſuppoſed to be carried thither firſt from Spain. It is very 
well ſeated for the Indian and Chineſe trade: and the bay 
and port of Manila, which lies on its weſtern fide, is, per- 
haps, the moſt remarkable on the whole globe, the bay be- 
ing a large circular baſon, near ten leagues in diameter, ¶ tu 
great part of it entirely land locked. On the eak ſide of th 
this bay ſtands the city of Manila, which is large and po- fe 
pulous, and which, at the beginning of this war, was only bs 
an open place, its principal defence conſiſting in a ſmall th 
fort, which was almoſt ſurrounded on every ſide by houſes: . 
but they have lately made conſiderable additions to its | 
fortifications 4 though I have not yet learned after what 
manner. The port peculiar to the city is called Cabite, W 
and lies near two leagues to the ſouthward ; and in this 
port all the ſhips employed for the Acapulco trade are 
uſually flationed. As I have never ſeen but one engraved 
plan of this bay, and that in an uncommon collection, I 
have added, in the thirty third plate, a plan which fell in- 
to my hands, and which differs conſiderably from that al- 
ready publiſhed ; but I cannot pretend to decide which of 
the two is molt to be relied on. | 


Book II. 


The city of Manila itſelf is in a healthy ſituation, is well 
watered, and is in ie neighbourhood of a very fruitful and 
plentiful country ; but as the principal buſineſs of this 
place is its trade to Acapulco, it lies under fome diſadvan- 
tage, from the difficulty there is in getting to ſea to the 
ealtward ; for the paſſage is among iſlands and through 
channels, where the Spaniards, by reaſon of their unikil- 
fulneſs in marine affairs, waſte much time, and are often 
in great danger. Theſe inconveniences will be better ap. 
prehended by the reader from the draught of the iſland 
of Luconia, and of its neighbouring iftes (Plate XXVI.) 
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which was taken from the enemy, and had been newly y 6, 
drawn and corrected but a ſhort time before. Its ex 
that 1 


The trade carried on from this place to China, and dif- 
ferent parts of India, is principally for ſuch commodities 
as are intended to ſupply the kingdoms of Mexico and Fe- 
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ru. Theſe are ſpices, all ſorts of Chineſe ſilks and manu- 
factures, particularly ſilk ftockings, of which I have heard, 
that no leſs than fifty thouſand pair were the uſual num- 
| ber ſhipped in each cargo; vaſt quantities of Indian ſtuffs, 
as Calicoes and chints, which are much worn in Ame— 
rica, together with other minuter articles, as gold-ſmiths 
work, &c. which is principally wrought at the City Ma- 
nila itſelf by the Chineſe; for it is ſaid there are at leaſt 
twenty thouſand Chineſe who conſtantly refide there, ei- 
ther as ſervants, manufacturers, or brokers. All theſe dif- 
E ferent commodities are collected at Manila, thence to be 
tranſported annually in one or more ſhips, to Acapulco, in 
the kingdom of Mexico, 


S This trade to Acapulco is not laid open to all the inha- 
bitants of Manila, but is confined by very particular regu- 
lations, ſomewhat analogous to thoſe by which the trade 
Jof the regiſter ſhips from Cadiz to the Weſt Indies is re- 
C ſtrained. The ſhips employed herein are found by the 
king of Spain, who pays the officers and crew; and the 
tonage i divided into a certain number of bales, all of the 
ſame ſize. Theſe are diſtributed among the convents at 
Manila, but principally to the Jeſuits, as a donation to 
ſupport their miſſions for the propagation of the Catholic 
faith; and the convents have thereby a right to embark 

ſuch a quantity of goods on board the Manila thip as the 
tonage of their bales amounts to; or if they chuſe not to 
and ¶ be concerned in trade themſelves, they have the power of 
this ſfelling this privilege to others; nor is i: uncommon, when 
van- che merchant, to whom they ſell their ſhare, is unprovid- 
> the Wed of a flock, for the convents to lend him conſiderable 
gh Wſums of money on bottomry. „5 | 


often The trade is, by the royal edicts, limited to a certain va- 
ap. lue, which the annual cargo ought not to exceed. Some 
ſland Spaniſh manuſcripts, 1 have ſeen, mention this limitation 
VI.) to be 600,000 dollars; but the annual cargo does certain- 
ly ſurpaſs this ſum : and though it may be difficult to fix 
Its exact value, yet, from many compariſons, I conclude, 
— the return cannot be much ſliort of three millions of 

ollars. 


As it is ſufficiently obvious, that the greateſt ſhare of 
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the treaſure returned from Acapulco to Manila, does not 
remain in that place, but is again diſperſed into different 

arts of India ; and as all European nations have gene- 
rally eſteemed it good policy to keep their American ſet- 
tlements in an immediate dependence on their mother 
country, without permitting them to carry on directly. any 
gainful traffic with other powers; theſe conſiderations 
have occaſioned many remonſtrances to be preſented to 
the court of Spain againſt this Indian trade, allowed to 
the kingdom of Mexico. It has been urged, that the ſilk 
manuſactures of Valentia, and other parts of Spain, are 
hereby greatly prejndiced, and the linens carried from Ca. 
diz much injured in, their ſale; fince the Chineſe ſilks, com- 
ing almoſt directly to Acapulco, can be afforded conſide- 
rably cheaper there than ary European manufactures of 
equal goodneſs; and the cotton from the Coromandel 
coaſt, make the European linens nearly uſeleſs; ſo that 
the Manila trade renders both Mexico and Peru leſs de- 
pendent upon Spain, for a ſupply of their neceſſities, than 
they ought to be, and exhauſts thoſe countries of a conſi. 
derable quantity of ſilver, the greateſt part of which, 
were this trade prohibited, wonld center in Spain, either 
in payment for Spanith commodities, or in gains to the 
Spaniſh merchants ; whereas, now, the only advantage which 
ariſes from it, is the enriching the Jeſuits, and a few parti- 
cular perſons beſides, at the other extremity of the world. 
Theſe arguments did fo far influence Don Joſeph Patin- 
ho, who was formerly prime miniſter, and an enemy to the 
Jeſuits, that, about the year 1725, he had reſolved to a- 


boliſh this trade, and to have permitted no Indian com: It a 
modities to be introduced into any of the Spaniſh ports ia ting 
the Weſt- Indies, except ſuch as were brought thither by WM eaſt 
the regiſter ſhips from Europe. But the powerful in- it is 
trigues of the Jefuits prevented this regulation from tał - Wh 
ing place. | led f 
| till t 
This trade ſrom Manila to Acapulco, and back again, ware 

is uſually carried on in one, or, at moſt, two annual thips, befor 
which ſet fail from Manila about July, and arrive at Aca-Wif To e 
pulco in the December, Janvary,.or February, following : WM navi: 
and having there diſpoſed of their effects, return from Ma-; third 


nila ſome time in March, where they generally arrive in en or 
June; fo that the whole voyage generally takes up ver the p. 
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'near an entire year. For this reaſon, thongh there is of- 
ten no more than one ſhip freighted at a time, yet there 
is always one ready for the ſea when the other arrives; 
and therefore the commerce at Manila is provided with 
three or four ſtout ſhips, that, in caſe of any accident, the 
trade may not be ſuſpended. The largeſt of theſe ſhips, 
whoſe name I have not learned, is deferibed as little leſs 
than one of our firſt-rate men of war; and indeed ſhe 
muſt be of an enormous ſize, as it is known, that when 
ſhe was employed, with other ſhips of the ſame port, to 
cruiſe for our China trade, the had no leſs than twelve 
hundred men on hoard. Their other ſhips, though far in- 
ferior in bulk to this, are yet ſtout large veſſels, of the 
burden of twelve hundred tons and upwards, and uſually 


| carry from three hundred and fifty, to ſix hundred hands, 


paſſengers included, with fifty odd guns. As theſe are. 
all king's ſhips, commiſſioned and paid by him, there is 


uſually one among the captains ſtyled the general, and he 


carries the royal ſtandard of Spain at the main top gal- 
lant-maſt head, as we ſhall more particularly obſerve 


| hereafter, | 


And now, having deſcribed the city and port of Manila, 
and the ſhipping employed by its inhabitants, it is ne ef- 


| fary to give a more circumſtantial detail of the navigation 
| fromthence to Acapulco. Thefhip havingreceived hercar- 


go on board, and being fitted for the ſea. generally weighs 


from the mole of Cabite about the middle of Jaly, taking 


the advantage of the weſterly monſoon, which then ſets in. 
It appears, by the chart already referred to, that the get- 
ting through the charnel called the Boccadero, to the 
eaſtward, muſt be a troubleſome navigation, and, in fuct, 
it is ſometimes the end of Auguſt beſore they complete it. 
When they have cleared this paſſage, and are diſentang- 
led from the iſland, they ſtand to the northward / the eaſt, _ 
till they arrive in the latitude of thirty degrees or up- 
wards, where they expect to meet with weſterly winds, 
before which they ſtretch away far the coaſt of California. 
To give a better idea of the track which they hold in this 
navigation, J have inſerted, towards the latter end of the 


| third book, the copy of a manuſcript chart that was tak- 


en on board one of theſe ſhips, on which I have laid down 
the particular route of this veſſel, both in her paſſig: from 
Vor. II. | ; E | | 
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not be performed. A ſupply indeed they have; but the 
_ r:liance upon it ſeems, at firſt fight, ſo extremely preca- 


recruiting their water, is by the rains which they meet 
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Manila to Acapulco, and from Acapulco back again. In 
this chart (as it was drawn for the uſe of the Spaniſh ge- 


mm * 


neral) there are contained all the diſcoveries the Manila | 
ſhips have at any time made in traverſing the yaſt ocean 
between the Philippine iſlands and the coæſt of Mexico; 
whence it appears how minute and inconſiderable thoſe ; 
fragments of land are which lie diſpe: ſed in that prodigious WE } 
ſea. It is indeed moſt remarkable, that by the concurrent 1 
teitimony of all the Spaniſh navigators, there is not one port, þ 
nor even a tolerable road, as yet found out betwixt the 2 
Philippine iG1nds and the coaſt of California; fo that, þ 
fiom the time the Manila ſhip firſt loſes fight of land. ſhe f 
never lets go her anchor till ſhe arrives on the coaſt of Ca- c 
lifornia, and very often not till ſhe gets to its ſouthermoſt 
extremity. As this voyage is rarely of leſs than 6x months 
continuance, and the ſhip is deep laden with merchandiſe, 7 
and crowded with people, it may appear wonderful how {WW y 
they can be ſupplied with a Rock of freſh water for ſo logg t. 
a time. The method of procuring it is indeed extremcly 2 
ſingular, and deſerves a very particular recital. | Ew 
3 g. 
It is well known to thoſe who are acquainted with the? — 
Spaniſh cuſtoms in the South Seas, that their water is pre- de 


ſerved on {hip board, not in caſks, but in earthen jars, 
which, in ſome fort, reſemble the large oil jars we often 
ſ:e in Europe. When the Manila ſhip firſt puts to ſea, ſhe be 


takes onboard a much greater quantity of water than can be tic 


3. wed between decks, and the jars which contain it, are 
hung all about the throuds and ſtays, ſo as to exhibit, at a 
diſtance, a very odd appearance. Though it is one con- 
v<nience of their jars that they are much more managea- 
ble than caſks, and are liable to no leakage, unleſs they 
are broken, yet it is ſufficiently obvious, that a fix, or even 
a three months ſtore of water, could never be ſtowed ina 
ſkip fo loaded, by any management whatever; and there- 
fore, without ſome other ſupply, this navigation could 


rious, that it is wonderful ſuch numbers ſhould riſk the 
periſhing by the moſt dreadful of all deaths, on the expec- 
tation of a caſual relief In ſhort, their only method of 


with between the latitudes of 30e and 4c.* north, aud 
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which they are always prepared to catch. For this pure 
poſe, they take to ſea with them a great numher of mats, 
which, whenever the rain deſcends, they range ſlopingly 
againſt t gun wale, from one end of the ſhip to the other, 
their lower edges reſting: on a large ſplit bamboe ; whence 
all the water which falls on the mats, drains into the barn - 
boe, and by this, as a trough, is conveyed into a jar. 
And this method of furniſhing themſelves with water, 
however accidental or extraordinary it may at firſt ſight 
appear, hath never been known to fail them; bat it hath 
been common for them, when their voyage is a littie 
lor ger than uſual, to fill all their water jars ſcveral times 
over. 0 | 


However, though their diſtreſſes for freſh water are 
much ſhort of what might be expected in fo tedions a na- 
vipation, yet there are cther inconveniences generally at- 
tendant upon a long continuance at fea, from which they 


are not exempted. The principal of theſe is the ſcurv;, 


which ſometimes rages with extreme violence, and deſtroys 


great numbers of the people; but, at other times, their 


paſſage to Acapulco (of which alone I would be here un- 
derſtood to ſpeak) is performed with little loſs. 


The length of time employed in this paſſage, ſo much 


beyond what uſually occurs in any other known naviga- 
tion, is perhaps to be imputed to the indolence-and unſkil - 
fulneſs of the Spaniſh ſailors, and to an unneceſſary degree 
of caution, on pretence of the great'riches' of the veſſel: 
for it is ſaid, that they rarely ſet their main ſail in the night, 
and often lie by unneceſſarily. Thus much is certain, that 
the inſtructions given to their captains (which I have ſeen) 
ſeem to have been drawn up by ſuch as were more appre- 
henſive of too ſtrong a gale, though favourable, than of 
the inconveniences and mortality attending a lingering 
and tedious voyage. For the captain is particularly or- 

dered to make his paſſage in the latitude of 30 degrees, if 
poſſible, and to be extremely careful to ſtand no farther 
to the northward than is abſolutcly neceſſary for the get - 


appears to be a very abſurd reſtriction, ſince it can ſcarce- 

ly be doubted, but that, in the higher latitudes, the welter- 

y winds.are much ſReadier and briſker than in the lati- 
E.2 
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ting a weſterly wind. This, according to our conceptions, 
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tude of 30 degrees. Indeed, the whole conduct of this na- 
vigation ſeems liable to very great cenſure; ſince if, in- 
ſtead of ſteering E. N E. into the latitude of 30 degrees, 
they at firſt ſtood N. E. or even ſtill more northerly, ino 
the latitude of 40 or 45 degrees, in part of which coaſt 
the trade winds would greatly aſſiſt them; I doubt not 
but by this manage ment they might conſiderably contract 
their voyage, and perhaps perform it in half the time 


Which is now allotted for it. This may, in ſome meaſure, 
be deduced from their own journals, fince, in thoſe L have | 


ſeen, it appears, that they are often a month or {ix weeks 
after their laying the land, before they get into the lati- 
tude of zo degrees; whereas, with a, more northerly 
courſe, it might eaſily be done in leſs than a fortnight. 
Now, waen they were once well advanced to the nor:a- 


ward, the weſterlywinds would ſoon blow them over tothe 


coaſt of California, and they would be thereby freed from 
the other emharraſſments to which they are at preſent ſub- 
jected, only at the expence of a rough ſea and a ſtiff gale. 


This is not merely matter of ſpeculation : for I am cre-, 


dibly informed, that, about the year 1721, a French ſhip, 
by purſuing this courſe, ran from the coaſt of China to the 


valley of Vanderas, on the coaſt of Mexico, in leſs than 


fifty days: but it was faid, that notwithſtanding the ſhort- 


neſs of her paſſage, ſhe ſuffered prodigiouſly by the ſcurvy, 
ſo that ſhe had only four or five of her crew remaining a- 
live when ſhe arrived in America. 


However, I ſhall deſcant no longer on the probability 


of performing this voyage in a much ſhorter time; but 
fhall content myſelf with reciting the actual occurrences of 
the preſent navigation. The Manila ſhip having ſtood 
ſo far to the northward as to meet with a weſterly wind, 
ſtretches away nearly in the ſame latitude for the coaſt of 
California; and when ſhe has run into the longitude of a- 
bout 100 degrees from Cape Eſpiritu Santo, ſhe general- 
ly finds a plant floating on the ſea, which, being called 
Porra by the Spaniards, is, I preſume, a ſpecies of ſea leek. 
On the ſight of this plant, they eſteem themſelves ſuffici- 


ently near the Californian ſhore, and immediately ſtand 


to the ſouthward ; and they rely ſo much on this circum- 
Rance, that, on the firſt diſcovery of the plant, the whole 


ſhip's company chant a ſolemn. Te Deum, eſteeming the 
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tabliſhed a very conſiderable miſſion. 
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| difficulties and hazards of their paſſige to be nowatan end; 


and they conſtantly correct their longitude thereby, wich- 
out ever coming within ſight of land. After falling in 


with theſe s1Gxs, as they denominate them, they ſteer 
to the ſouthward, without endeavouring to approach tiie 
coaſt, till they have run into a lower latitude; for, as there 


are many iſlands, and ſome ſhoals adjacent to California, 
the extreme caution of the Spantſh navigators renders - 
them very apprehenſive of being engaged with the land: 


however, when they draw near its ſouthern extremity, 


they venture to hale in, both for the ſake of making Cape 


St. Lucas, to aſcertain their reckoning, and allo to receive 
intelligence from the Indian inhabitants whetheror not there 
are any enemies on the coaſt: and this laſt circumſtance, 
which is a particular article in the captain's inſtructions, 


obliges us to mention in the late proceedings of the Jeſuits | 


among the Californian Indians. 


Since the diſcovery of California, there have been va- 
rious wandering miſſionaries, who have vilited it at dif- 


ferent times, though to little purpoſe : but of late years 


the Jeſuits, encouraged and ſupported by a large donation 
from the Marquis de Valero, a moſt munificent bigot, 
have fixed themſelves upon the place, and have there eſ- 


— 


Their principal _ 


ſettlements lie juſt within Cape St. Lucas, where they 


have collected a great number of ſavages, and have en- 


deavoured to inure them to agriculture, and other mecha- 
nic arts: nor have their efforts been altogether jneffectu - 


al; for they have planted vines at their ſettlements with 


very good ſuccels, ſo that they already make-a .confidera- 


ble quantity of wine, which begins to be eſteemed in the 


neighbouring kingdom of Mexico, it reſembling in flavour 


the inferior ſorts of Madeira. 


The Jeſuits then being thus firmly rooted on California, 


hey have already extended their juriſdiction quite acroſa 
the country from ſea to ſea, and are endeavouring to 


ſpread their influence farther to the northward; with 


which view, they have made ſeveral expeditions up the 


gulph between California and Mexico, in order to diſcov- 
er the nature of the adjacent countries, all which theyhope- 


dere aſt : to bring under their power, And being, thus 
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occupied in advancing the intereſts of their ſociety, it is 


no wonder if ſome ſhare of attention is engaged about the 
ſecurity. of the Manila ſhip, in which their convents at 


Manila are fo deeply concerned. For this purpoſe there 
are refreſhments, as fruits, wine, water, Fr. conſtantly 
kept in readineſs for her; and there is, beſides, care tak- 


en at Cape St. Lucas to look out for any ſhip of the ene- 


my which might be cruifing there to intercept: her; this 
being a ſation where ſhe is conſtantly expected, and where 
ſhe has been often waited for, and fought with, though 
generally with little ſucceſs. In conſ-quence then. of the 
meaſures mutually. ſettled between the Jeſuits of Manila 
and their brethren of California, the captain of the galeon 
is ordered to fall; in with the land to. the northward of 
Cape St. Lucas, where the inhabitants are directed, on 
the ſight of the veſſel, to make the proper ſignals with 
fires. On diſcovering theſe fires, the capt-in is to ſend 
his launch on ſhore with twenty. men, well armed, who 
are to carry with them the letters from. the convents at 


Manila to the Californian miſſionaries, and are to bring 


back the refreſhments which will be prepared for-the ſhip, 
and likewiſe intelligence whether or not there are ene- 
mies on the coaſt. If the captain finds, from the account 
which is ſent him, that he has nothing to fear, he is direc- 
ted to proceed from Cape St. Lucas, and thence to Cape 
Corientes, aſter which, he is to coaſt it along for the port 


of Acapulco., 


The moſt uſual time of the arrival of the galeon at A. 
eapulco is towards the middle of January: but this navi- 
gation is ſo uncertain, that the ſometimes gets in a month 
Honer, and, at other times, has been detained at fea above 
a month longer. The port of Acapulco is by much the 


ſecureſt and fineſt in all the northern part of the Pacific 


ocean; being, as it were, a baſon ſurrounded by very high 
mountains. But the town is a moſt wretched place, and 
extremely unhealthy; for the air about it is ſo pent up by 
the hills, that it has ſcarcely any circulation. Acapulco 
is beſides deſtitute of freſh water, except what is brought 
from a conſiderable diſtance, and is in all reſpects ſo in- 
convenient, that except at the time of the mart, whilſt the 
Manila galeon is in the port, it is almoſt deſerted. To 


compenſate in ſome meaſure, for the ſhortneſs of this deſ- 


eription, I have iuſerted, in the Lame plate with the bay of 
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Manila above mentioned, a plan of this town, and of its 


port and citadel, in which are likewiſe drawn the new 
works which were added on the firſt intelligence of the e- 
quipment of our ſquadron. As this plan was taken from 


WE the Spaniards, I cannot anſwer for its accuracy; but hav- 


ing ſeen two or three other Spaniſh draughts of the place, . 
i conceive, by comparing them together, that this I have 
here inſerted is not very diſtant from the truth. 


When the galeon arrives in this port, ſhe. is generally 
moored on its weſtern fide, to the two trees marked in the 
plan, and her cargo is delivered with all poſſible expedi- 


tion. And now the town of Acapulco, from almoſt a ſo- 


litude, is immediately throaged with merchants from 
all parts of the kingdom of Mexico. The cargo being 


landed and difpoſed of, the ſilver and the goods intended 
for Manila, are taken on board, together with proviſions 


and water, and the ſtip prepares to put to ſea with the 
utmoſt expedition. There is indeed no time to be loſt; 

tor it is an expreſs order to the captain to be out of the 
port of Acapulco on his return, before the firſt day of A- 

pril, N. 8. | | 


Having mentioned the goods intended for Manila, I: 
mult obſ:rve, that the principal return is always made in. 
filver, and conſequently the reſt of the cargo is but of lit- 
tle account; the other articles, beſides the filver, being 
ſome cochineal, and a few ſweet meats, the pr .ce of the 
American ſettlements ; together with Eurcpean millinery 
ware for the women at Manila, and ſome Spaniſh wines, 


ſuch as tent and ſherry, which are intended for the uſe of 
| their prieſts in the adminiſtration of the ſacrament. 


And this difference in the cargo of the ſhip to and from 
Manila, occaſions a very remarkable variety in the man- 
ner of equipping her for theſe two different voyages. For 
the galeon, when ſhe ſets ſail for Manila, being deep laden 
with a variety of bulky goods, {he has not the convenien- 
cy of mounting her lower tire of guns, but carries them in 
her hold, till ſhe draws near Cape St. Lucas, and is appre- 
henſive of an enemy. Her hands too are as few as is con- 
ſiſtant with the ſafety of the ſhip, that ſhe may be leſs peſ- 
tered by the Rowage of proviſions. But on her return 
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from Acapulco, as her cargo lies in leſs room, her lower 
tire is, or ought to be, always mounted before ſhe leaves 
the port, and her crew is augmented with a ſupply of fail- 
ors, and with one or two companies of foot, which are in- 
tended to reinforce the garriſon of Manila. Beſides, there 
being many merchants who take their paſſage to Manila, 


on board the galeon, her whole number of hands on her 


return, is uſually little ſhort of ſix. hundred, all which are 
eaſily provided for, by reaſon of the ſmall ſtowage neceſ- 
ſary ſor the ſilver. 


The galeon being thus fitted in order to her return, 
the captain, bn leaving the port of Acapulco, ſteers for 
the latitude of 135 or 14, and then continues on that pa- 
rallel till he gets ſight of the iſland of Guam, one of the 
Ladrones. 
ted to be careful of the ſhoals of St. Bartholomew, and 
of the iſland of Gaſparico. He is alſo told in his inſtruc- 
tions, that to prevent his paſling the Ladrones in the dark, 
there are orders given, that through all the month of June 


fires ſhall be lighted every night on the higheſt part of Gu · 


am and Rota, and kept in till the morning. 


At Guam there is a ſmall Spaniſh garriſon (as will be 
more particularly mentioned hereafter, purpoſely intend- 


ed to ſecure that place for the refreſhments of the galeon, 


and to yield her all the aſſiſtance in their power. Howe- 
ver, the danger of the road at Guam is ſo great, that 
though the galeon is ordered to call there, yet ſhe rarely 
ſtays above a day or two; but getting her water and re- 
freſhments on board as ſoon as poſſible, ſhe ſteers away di- 
realy for Cape. Eſpiritu Santo, on the iſland of Samal. 
Here the captain is again ordered to look out for ſignals ; 
and he is told that centinels will be poſted not only on 
that Cape, but likewiſe on Catanduanas, Butuſan, Birr» 
borongo, and on the iſland of Batan. Theſe centinels are 
inſtructed to make a fire when they diſcover the ſhip, 
which the captain is carefully to obſerve ; for if, after this 
firſt fire is extinguiſhed, he perceives that four or more 
are lighted up again, he is then to conclude that there are 
enemies on the coaſt; and on this he is immediately to 
endeavour to ſpeak with the centinel on ſhore, and to pro- 


cure from hin more particular intelligence of their force, 


In this run the captain is particularly direc- 
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| and of the ſtation they cruiſe in; purſuant to which he is, 
to regulate his conduct, and to endeavour to gain ſome 
ſecure port amongſt thoſe ill inds, without coming in fight 
| of the enemy; and in caſe he ſhould be diſcovered when 

in port, and ſhould be apprehenſive of an attack, he muſt 
land his treaſure, and muſt take ſome of his artillery on 
ſhore for its defence, not neglecting to ſend frequent and 
particular accounts to the city of Manila of all that paſſes. 
But if, after the firſt fire on ſhore, the captain obſerves. 
that two others only are made by the centinels, he is then 
to conclude there is nothing to fear ; and he is to purſue 
kis courſe without interruption, making the beſt of his 
| way to the port of Cabite, which is the port to the city of 
Manila, and the conſtant Ration for all thips employed in 
| this commerce to Acapulco. | 


5 CHAP; XI. 


Cur Cruiſe off the Post of AcaruLlco for the Mas 
* IA ſhip. 5 


1 HAVE already mentioned in the ninth chapter, that 
1 the return of our barge from the port of Acapulco, 
where ſhe had ſurpriſed three negro filhermen, gave us 
inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, as we learned from our pritoners, 
that the galeon was then preparing to put to ſea, and that 
her departure was fixed, by an edict of the viceroy of Mex- 
ico, to the 14th of March N. S. that is, to the 3d of March 

according to our reckoning. 


What related to this Manila ſhip being the matter to 


which we were moſt attentive, it was neceſſarily the firſt 
article of our examination; but having ſatisfied ourſelves - 
upon this head, we then indulged our curioſity in inquir- 
Ing after other news: when the priſoners informed us, 
that they had received intelligence at Acapulco of our 


having plundered and burned the town of Paita; and that, 


on this occaſion, the governor of Acapulco had augment- 
ed the fortifications of the place, and had taken ſeveral 


precautions to prevent us from forcing our way into the 


harbour; that in particular, he had planted, a guard on the 
land which lies at che harbour's mouth, and that this 
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guard had been withdrawn but two nights before the ar. 
rival of our barge; ſo that had the barge ſucceeded in 
her firſt attempt, or had ſhe arrived at the port the ſecond 
time, two days ſooner, ſhe could ſcarcely have avoided 
being ſeized on ; or if ſhe had eſcaped, it mult have been 
with the loſs of the greateſt part of her crew, as ſhe would 
have been under the fire of the guard before the bed 
* her danger. 


The withdrawing of this guard was a circumſtance that 
gave us much pleaſure, fince it feemed to demonſtrate, 
not only that th: enemy had not as yet diſcovered'us, but 
likewiſe, that th y had now no farther apprehenſions of 
our viſiting their coaſt. Indeed, the priſoners aſſured ns, 
that they had no knowledge of our being in thoſe ſeas, and 
that they had therefore flattered themſelves, that in the 
long interval from our taking of Paita we had ſteered 
another courſe. But we did not confider the opinion of 
theſe negro priſoners as ſo authentic a proof of our being 
hitherto concealed, as the withdrawing of the guard from 
the harbour's mouth; for this being the action of the go- 
vernor, was of all arguments the moſt convincing, as he 
might be ſuppoſed to have intelligence with which the rel 
ot the inhabitants were e | 


Satisfied therefore that we were undiſcovered, and that 
the day was fixed for the departure of the galeon from 
Acapulco, we made all neceſſary. Preparations, and waited 
with the utmoſt impatience for the important moment: 
As it was the igth of February when the barge returned 
and brought us our intelligence, and the galeon was not 
to fail till the 3d of March, the Commodore reſolved to 
continue the greateſt part of the intermediate time on hi 
Preſent ſtation to the weſtward of Acapulco, conceiving 
that, in this ſituation, there would be leſs danger of his 
being ſeen from the ſhore, which was the only circum: 
ſtance that could deprive us of the immenſe treaſure on 
which we had at preſent ſo eagerly fixed our thoughts. 
During this interval, we were employed in ſcrubbing and 
eleapſing our ſhips bottoms, in bringing them into their 
moſt advantageous trim, and in regulating the order}, 
- Egnals, and poſitions to be obſerved when we {hould ar: 
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ture of the galeon ſhould draw nigh. 
Tt: was on the. 1ſt of March we made the high lands, 


poſſihle expedition into the ſituation preſcribed by the Com- 
modore's orders. The diſtribution of our ſquadron on 
| this occation, both for the intercepting the galeon, and for 
avoiding a diſcovery irom the ſhore, was ſo very judicious, 
that it well merits to be diſtinctly deſcribed The order 
ef it was thus: the Centurion bronght the Paps over the 
harbour to bear N. N E. at fifteen leagues diſtance, which 
was a ſuficient offing to prevent our being ſeen by the e- 
nemy To the weſtward of the Centurion there was ſta- 
| tion?d the Carmelo, and to the eaſtward the Tryal's prize, 
the Glouceſter and the Carmin ; theſe were all ranged in 
a circular line, and each ſhip was three leagues diſtant 
from the next, ſo that the Carmelo and the Car min, which 
were the two extremes, were twelve leagues remove 
from each other; and as the galeon could without doubt 
be diſcerned at ſix leagues diſtance from eitlier extremity, 


could paſs undiſcovered, was at leaſt twenty-four leagues 
in extent; and yet we were ſo connected by our ſignals, 
as to be eaſily and ſpeedily informed of what was ſeen in 
that ay part of the line. To render this diſpoſition ſtill more 
complete, and to prevent even the poſſibility of the galeon's 


rom 

ires MW Eſcaping us in the night, the two cutters belonging to the 
ent. Centurion and Glouceſter, were boch manned and ſent on 
ned ſhore, and commanded to lie all day at the diſtance of four 
not or five leagues from the entrance of che port, where, by 
to reaſon of their ſmallneſs, they could not poſſibly he diſco- 
hi vered; but in the night they were directed to ſtand near- 
ing Ml er to the harbour's mouch, and, as the light of the morn- 
his ing approached, to come back again to their day pots. 
DIO When the cutters ſhould firſt difcern the Manila ſhip, one 
of them was to return to the ſquadron, and make a ſignal, 


hrs, MY whether the galeon food to the eaſtward or to the weſt- 
ward, whilſt the other was to follow the galeon at a diſ- 
heir tance, and if it grew dark, to direct the ſquadron in their 
chace, by ſhewing falſe fires. The particular ſituation ot 
each ſhip, and of the cutters, and the bearings from each 
other, which they were to obſerve, in order to keep their 


rive off Acapulco, and the time appointed for the depar- 


| uſuaily called the Paps over Acapulco, and got with all 


| the whole ſweep of our ſquadron,. within which nothing 
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ations, will be better underſtood by the delineation exhi- 
bited in the XXVII. plate; a draught of which was de- 
-livered to each of the commanders at the ſame time with 
their orders. | 


Beſides the carewe had taken to prevent the galeon from 
Paſſing by us unobſerved, we had not been inattentive 
to the means of engaging her to advantage when we cam? 
up with her; for conſtde ring the thinneſs of our crews, 
and the vaunting account given by the Spaniards of her 
ſize, her guns, and her ſtrength, this was a conſideration 
not to be neglected. As we ſuppoſed that none of our 
Faips but the Centurion and Glouceſter were capable of ly. 
ing along fide of her, we took on board the Centurion all 
the hands belonging to the Carmelo and Carmin, except 
what were juſt ſufficient to navigate thoſe ſhips ; ard 
Captain Saunders was ordered to fend from the Tryal's 
prize ten Engliſhmen, and as many negroes, to reinforce 
the crew of the Glouceſter. At the ſame time, for the 
encouragement of our negroes, of which we had a conſi- 
derable number on board, we promiſed them that, on their 
good behaviour, they ſhould have their freedom. As 

they had been almoſt every day trained to the manage- 
ment of the great guns for the two preceding months, they 
were very well qualified to be of ſervice to us; and from 
their hopes of liberty, and in return for the kind uſage they 
had met with amongſt ns, they ſeemed diſpoſed to exert 
themſelves to the utmoſt of their power whenever we 
ſhould have occaſion for them. 


Being thus prepared for the reception of the galeon, 
we expected, with the utmoſt impatience, the often- men- 
tioned 2d of March, the day fixe for her departure. No 
ſooner did that day dawn, than we were, all of us, moſt 
eagerly engaged in looking out towards Acapulco, from 
whence neither the caſual duties on board, nor the calls 
of hunger, could eaſily divert our eyes; and we were {0 
ſtrangely prepoſiciſed with the certainty of our intelligence, 

and with an aſſurance of her coming out of port, that ſome 
or other amongſt us. were conſtantly imagining, that 
they diſcovered one of the cutters returning with a ſignal. 
But to our extreme veration, both this day and the ſuc 
ceeding night patied over without any news of the galeos: 
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however, we did not yet deſpair, but we were all hearti- 
ly diſpoſed to flatter ourſelves, that ſome unforeſeen acci- 
dent had intervened, which might have put off her de- 
parture for a few days; and ſuggeſtions of this kind oc- 
curred in plenty, as we knew that the time fixed by the 
viceroy for her ſailing, was often prolonged on the peti- 
tion of the merchants of Mexico. Thus we kept up our 
hopes, and did not abate of our vigilance; and as the th 
of March was Sunday, the beginning of paſſion week, 
which is obſerved by the Papiſts with great ſtric kneſs, and 
a total ceſſation from all kinds of labour, ſo that no ſhip is 
permitted to ſtir out of pott during the whole week, this 
quieted our apprehenfions for ſome time, and diſpoſed us 
not to expect the galeon till the week following. On the 
Friday in this week, our cutters returned to us, and the 
officers on board them were very confident that the ga- 
leon was Rill in port, for that ſhe could not poſſibly have 
come out but that they muſt have ſeen her. Ihe Mon- 
day morning following, that is, on the 15th of March, the 
cutters were again diſpatched ts their old Ration, and our 
hopes were once more indulged in as ſanguine prepoſſeſ- 
ſions as before; but, in a week's time, our eagerneſs was 
greatly abated, and a general dejection and deſpondency 
took place in its room. It is true, there were ſome few 
amongſt us who ſtill kept up their ſpirits, and were very 
ingenious in finding out reaſons to ſatisfy themſelves, that 
the diſappointment we had hitherto met with, had only 
| been occaſioned by a caſual delay of the galeon, which a 
few days would remove, and not by a total ſuſpenſion af 
her departure for the whole ſeaſon ; but thele ſpeculations 
| were not adopted by the generality of our people ; for 
| they were perſuaded, that the enemy had, by ſome acci- 
dent, diſcovered our being upon the coaſt, and had there» 
| fore laid an emBargo on the galeon till the next year. 
And indeed this perſuaſion was but too well founded; for 
we afterwards learned, that our barge, when ſent on the 
diſcovery of the port of Acapulco, had been ſeen from the 
thore, and that this circumſtance (no embarkations but 
canoes ever frequenting that coaſt) was to them a ſuffici- 
ent proof of the neighbourbood of our ſquadron; on which 
they ſtopped the galcon till the ſucceeding year. 


The Commodore himſelf, though he declared not his 
I. | | F | 
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opinion, was yet, in his own thoughts, apprehenſive that er 
we were diſcovered, and that the departure of the galeon Wi 
was put off; and be had, in conſequence of this opinion, * 
formed a plan for poſſeſſing himſelf of Acapulco; becanſe ly 
he had no doubt but the treaſure as yet remained in the an 
town, even though the orders for diſpatching of the ga- be 
Jeon were countermanded. Indeed, the place was too bit 
well defended to be carried by an open attempt; ſinge, * 
beſides the garriſon and the crew of the galeon, there were tai 
in it at leaſt a thouſand men well armed. who had march- Ml th 
ed thither as guards to the treaſure when it was brought Tun 
down from the city of Mexico: for the roads thereabouts WE * 
are ſo much infeſted, either by independent Indians or fu: wh 
£1:1ves, that the Spani: rs never tru?! the ſilver without we 
an armed force to protect it. Beſidee, had the ſtrength of pa 
the place been leſs conſiderable, and ſuch as might not ty, 
have appeared ſuperior to the efforts of our ſquadron, on de 
a declared attack would have prevented us receiving a 1 
advantages from its ſucceſs ; for, upon the firſt diſcovery 18 
of our ſquadron, all the treaſure would have been order tha 
ed into the country, and in a few hours, would have been gre 
out of our reach; ſo that our conqueſt would have been vn 
only a deſolate town, where we ſhould have found no- Gt 
thing that could in the leaſt have countervailed the ſa- ine 
tigue and hazard of the undertaking, | im} 
For theſe reaſons, the ſurpriſal of the pluce was the on- 7 
ly method that could at all anſwer our purpoſe; and there- mn: 
fore the manner in which Mr. Anſon propoſed to con- till. 
duct this enterpriſe was, by ſetting ful with the ſquacron ly, 
in the evening, time enough to arrive at the port in the ſibil 
night. As there is no danger on that coaſt, he would have Con 


flood boldly for the har bour”s mouth, where he expect: his 
to arrive, and perhaps might have entered before the 
Spaniards were acquainted with his deſigns: as ſoon 28 
he had run into the harbour, he intended to have puſhed 
two hundred of his men on ſhore in his boats, who wer? 
un mediatecly to attempt the fort marked (C) in the plan 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, whilſt he (the Com- 
nodore) with his ſhips, was employed in firing upon the 

toren and the other balteries. And iheſe different opera- 
tions, which wuld have been executed with great regu- 
lar.ty, could hardly have failed of ſucceeding againlt an 
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enemy, who would have been prevented by the ſuddenneſs 
of the attack, and by the want of day-light, from concert- 
ing any meaſures for their defence: fo that it was extrem- 
ly probable that we ſhould have carried the fort by ſtorm ; 
and then the other batteries, being open behind, muſt have 
been ſoon abandoned; after which the town and its inha- 
bitants, and all the treaſure, mutt neceſſarily have fallen 
into our hands. For the place is fo cooped up with moun- 
tains, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to eſcape out of it, but by 
the great road marked (H H) in the plan, which paſles 
under the fort. This was the project which the Commo- 
dore had thus far ſettled generally in his thoughts; but 
when he began to inquire into ſuch circumtlances as 


were neceſſary to be conſidered, in order to regulate the 


particulars of its execution, he found there was a diffi-ul- 
ty, which, being inſuperable, occaſioned the enterpriſe to 
be laid aſide : as, on examining the priſoners about the 
winds which prevail near the ſhore, he learned (and it 
was afterwards confirmed by the officers of our cutters) 
that nearer in ſhore, there was always a dead calm for the 
greateſt part of the night, and that towards morning, 
when a gale ſprung up, it conſtantly blew off the land: 


| { that the ſetting ſail from our preſent ſtation in the even- 
ing, and arriving at Acapulco before day-light, was 


impoſſible. 
This ſcheme, as hath been ſai, was formed by the Com- 


| modore, upon a ſuppoſition that the galeon was detained 


till the next year: but as this was a matter of opinion on- 
ly, and not founded on intelligence, and there was a poſ- 
ſibility that ſhe might Rill put to fea in a ſhort time, the 
Commodore thought it prudent to continue cruiſing on 
his preſent ſation, as long as the neceſſary attention to his 
ores of wood and water, and to the convenient ſeaſon for 
his future paſſage to- China, would give him leave. And 
therefore, as the cutters had been ordered to remain be- 
fore Acapulco till the 23d of March, the ſquadron did 
not change its poſition till that day; when the cutters not 
appearing, we were in ſome pain tor them, apprehending 


| th-y might have ſuffered either from the enemy or the 


weather ; but we were relieved from our concern the next 


morning, when we diſcovered them, though at a great 


Ultance, and to the leeward of the ſquadron. We bore 
| E 3 | 
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I 
down to them, and took them up, and were informed by e 
them, that, conformable to their orders, they had left their 5 p 
ſtation the day before, without having ſeen any thing of We 2 


the galeon, and we ſound, that the reaſon of their being.ſo o 
far to the leeward of us, was a ſtrong current, which had 8 
driven the whole ſquadron to wind ward. = 

And here it is neceſſary: to mention, that, by informa- J 
tion which was afterwards received, it appeared that this « 
prolonz, tion of our cruiſe was a very prudent meaſure, co 
and afforded us no contemptible chance of ſeizing the tre- ou 
fare on which we had ſo long fixed our thoughts. For ci 
after the embargo. was laid on the galeon, as is before ha 
mentioned, the perſons principally intereſted in the car- WW ha 


go, diſpatched ſeveral expreſſes to Mexico, to beg that the WW 
might ſtill be permitted to depart. It ſeems they knew, WF 


by the accounts ſent from Paita, that we had not more 25 
than three hundred men in all; whence they inſiſted that Ned 
there was nothing to be feared, as the galeon, carrying a- bac 
| bove twice as many hands as our whole ſquadron, would the 

pe greatly an overmatch for us. And though the viceroy ten 

was inflexible, yet, on the account of their reprefentation, the 
mne was kept ready for the ſea for near three weeks after the 
the rſt order came to detain her. | on!) 

bein 


When he had taken up the cutters, all the ſhips being MW that 


joined, the Commodore made a ſignal to ſpeak with their tre 
commanders ; and upon inquiry into the ſtock of freſh 


water remaining on board the ſquadron, it was found to ÞB 
be ſo very ſlender, that we were under a neceſſity of quitting ende 
our ſtation to procure a freſh ſapply. Conſulting what ing, 

place was the propereſt for this purpoſe, it was agreed guat 
that the harbour of Segnataneio or Chequetan, being the by tl 
neareſt, was, on that account, the moſt eligible ; ſo that of C. 
it was immediately reſolved to make the beſt of our way our 
thither ; but that, even while we were recruiting our wa- dere. 


ter, we might not totally abandcn our views upon the ga- ¶ entra 
Jeon, which perhaps from certain intelligence of our be- their 
ing employed at Chequetan, might venture to ſlip out to. dang 
fea, our cutter, under the command of Mr. Hnghs, the ¶ ing c. 
lieutenant of the Tryal's prize, was ordered to cruiſe off ¶ ter ca 
the port of Acapulco for twenty four days: that, if the W lo ang 


leon ſhould ſet fail in that interval, we might be ſpeedi- 
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ly informed of it. In purſuance of theſe reſolutions, we 


eee 
eb 


7 endeavoured to ply to the weſtward, to gain our intended 
ir port; but were often interrupted in our progreſs by calms. 
f and adverfe currents. At theſe intervals we employed 
{0 ourſelves in taking ont the moſt valuable part of the car- 
id goes of the Carmelo and Carmin prizes, which two ſhips 


we intended to deſtroy as ſoon as we had tolerably clear- 
ed them. By the iſt of April, we were ſo far advanced 
towards Seguatan2to, that we thou ht it expedient to ſend 
out two boats that they might range along ihe coaſt to diſ- 


e, cover the watering place; they were gone ſome days, and 
a- our water betng now very thort, it was a particular feli- 
or city to us that we met with daily ſupplies of. turtle; for 
re had we been entirely confined to (alt proviſions, we muſt. 
ir. have ſuffered extremely in ſo warm a climate. Indeed 
he our preſent. circumſtances were ſufficiently alarming, and 
W, gave the moſt conſiderate amongſt us, as much concern 
re as any of che numerous perils we had hitherto encounter- 
lat ed: for our boats, as we conceived by their not returning, 
As had not as yet found a place proper to water at; and by 
11d the leakage of our caſks, and other accidents, we had not 


ten days water on board the whole ſquadron ; fo that from 
the known difficulty of procuring water on this coaſt, and 
the little reliance we had on the Bnccaneer writers (the 
| only guides we had to truſt to) we were apprehenſive of 
being ſoon expoſed to a calamicy the moſt terrible of any 


ing W that occurs in th: long dithearteatag catalogue of the diſ: 
1eir treſſes of a fea faring life. 

esl ; 

to But theſe gloomy ſuggeſtions were at length happily: 
ing ended; for our boats returned on the 5th of April, hav- 

hat ing, about feven miles to the welward of th: rocks of Se- 


eed guataneio, met with a place fit for our purpoſe; and which, 
the by the deſcription they gave of it, appeared to be the port 
that of Chequetan, mentioned by Dampier. The ſacceſs of 
our boats was highly agreeable to us, and they were or- 
wa- dered out again next day, to ſound the harbour and its 
ga- entrance, which they had repreſented as very narrow. At 

be - their return they reported the place to he free from any 
t to danger ; fo that on the 7th we ſtood for it, and that even- 
the WW Ing came to an anchor in eleven fithom, 


ter caſt anchor at the ſam: time with us; but the Carme- 
the lo ant the Carmia, having fallen to n leewary, the Try-- 


E 4 
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al's prize was ordered to join them, and to bring them up, 


which in two or three days ſhe effcQed. : pre 

| | _ 

Thus, after a four months continuance at ſea, from the ha. 

leaving of Quibo, and having but ſix days water on board, WW gi 
we arrived in the harbour of Chequetan ; the deſcription 

of which, and of the adjacent coaſt, ſball be the bulinels WE - 

of the enſuing chapter. | WE wh 

| | for 

be 

„ nl xL ba 

3 pla 


Deſcription of the Harbour of Cn IQ BTAS, end of the Pe * | — 
Y Jacent Goaſt-and Country. . 


HE harbour of Chequetan, which we here propoſe 0 
to deſeribe, lies in the latitude of 17: 36“ north, Nof t 

and is about thirty leagues to the weſtward of Acapulco. the 
It is eaſy. to be diſcovered by any ſhip that will keep well ra a 
in with the land, eſpecially by ſuch as range down the? * 
coaſt from Acapulco, and will attend to the following chor 


. 


particulars, | cont 


There ĩs a beach of ſand, which extends eighteen leagues fron 
from the harbour of. Acapulco to the weſtward, againſt pear 
which the ſea breaks ſo violently, that, with our boats, it that 
would be impoſſible to land on any part of it: but yet the 
ground is ſo clean, that, during the fair ſeaſon, ſhips may 
anchor in great ſafety. at the diſtance of a mile or two from 
the ſhore. The land adjacent to this beach is generally 
low, full of villages, and planted with a great number oi 
trees, and on the tops of ſome ſmall eminences there are 
ſeveral lock out towers; ſo that the face of the country 
affords a very agreeble proſpect: for the cultivated part, 
which is the part here deſcribed, extends ſome leagues 
back from the ſhore, where it ſeems to be bounded by a 
chain of mountains, which ſtretch to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance on either {ide of: Acapulco. It.is a moſt remarka- 
ble particularity, that, in this whole extent, containing, in 
appearance, the moſt populous and beſt planted diſtri of 
the whole coaſt, there ſhould be neither canoes, boats, nor 
any other embarkations, either for. fiſhing, coaſting, or 
for pleaſure, This cannot be- imputed to the difficulty 
dfb. landing; becauſe in many parts. of Africa and Aſia, 
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= where the ſame inconvenience occurs, the inhabitants hava 
provided againſt it by veſſels of a peculiar. fabric. I there- 

tore conceive, that the government, to prevent ſmuggling, 
W have prohibited: the uſe of all kinds of ſmall craft in that 


rue beach here deſcribed is the ſureſt guide to thoſe: 
who are deſirous of finding the harbour of. Chequetan': 
for five miles to the weſtward of the extremity of this 


beach there appears a hummock, which at firſt makes like 


an ifland, and is in fhape not very unlike the hill of Peta- 
plan, hereafter mentioned, though much ſmaller. Three 
miles to the weſtward of this hummock is a white rock; 


near the ſhore, which cannot eafily-be paſſed by unobſerv- 


ed: it is about two cables length from the land, and lies 


in a large bay about nine leagues over. Ihe weſt. point 


of this bay is the hill of Pet:plan, which is repreſented in 


the XXVIII. plate, with the view. of the iflands of Quica- 


ra and Quibo. This hill of Petaplan, like the foremen- 


tioned hummock, may be at firft miſtaken for an iſland, 


though it be, in reality, a peninſula, which is joined to the 
continent by a low and narrow iſthmus, covered over with 


ſhrubs and ſmall trees. The hay of Seguataneio extends 


from this hill a great way to the weſtward: and it ap- 


pears by a plan of the bay of Petaplan, which is a part of 


| that of Seguataneio, and is to be ſeen in the X XIX. plate, 
chat at a ſmall diſtance from the hill, and oppoſite to the 


entrance of the bay, there is an aſſemblage of rocks, which 
are white, from the ex-rements of boobies and tropical 
birds. Four of theſe rocks are high and large, and, to- 
gether with feveral ſmialler ones, are, by the help of a lit- 


tle imagination, pretended to reſemble the form of a croſs, 


and are called the White Friars. Theſe rocks, as ap- 
pears by the plan, bear W. by N. from Petaplan ; and a- 
bout ſeven miles to the weſtward of them lies the harbour 
of Chequetan, which is ill more minutely diſtinguiſhed 


by a large and fiogle rock, that riſes out of the water, a 


mile and a half diftant from the entrance, and bears S. + 
W. from the middle of it. The appearance of this en- 


| trance is very accurately reprefented in the XXX. plate, 


where (e) is the eaſt point of the harbour, and (d) the weſt, 
the forementioned rock being marked H. In the ſame 
mew (4) is a large ſandy bay, but where there is no land- 
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directions of the compatls. 


the land. But as to thoſe who keep at any conliderable 
diſtance from the coaſt, there is no other method to he 
taken tor finding the place, than that of making it by the 
latitude ; for there are ſo many ranges of mountains riſing 
one upon the back of another within land, that no draw. 
ings of the appearance of the coaſt can be at all depended 
on when off at ſea ; every little change of diſtance or va- 
riation of poſition bringing new mountains in view, and 
producing an infinity of different proſpects, which ren- 
der all attempts of delineating the aſpe& of the coalt 
impoſſible e ; 


‚ Having diſcuſſed the methods of diſcovering the harbour 
[of Chequetan, it is time to inſert the plan of the harbour 
itſelf; this is repreſented in the XXXI. plate, where it 
| may be teen, that its entrance is but about half. a mile 
{ broad ; the two points which form it, and which are faced 
i with rocks that are almoſt perpendicular, bear from each 
I other S. E. and N. W. The harbour is environed on all 

| ſides, except to the weſtward, with high mountains over- 
ſpread with trees. The paſſage into it is very ſafe on ei- 
1 ther fide of the rock that lies off the mouth of it; though 
[| we both in coming in and going out left it to the eaſtward. 
( The ground without the harbour is gravel mixed with 
ſtones, but within it is a ſoft mud: and it muſt be remem- 
hered, that in coming to an anchor, a good allowance 
| ſhould be made for a large ſwell, which frequently cauſes 

[ a great ſend of the ſea ; as likewiſe, for the ebbing and 

| flowing of the tide, which we obſerved to be about five 
| feet, and that it ſet nearly I, and W. 


4 : 
The watering place. is fitvated in that part of the har- 


0 « 
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ing; (5) are four remarkable white rocks; and from the 
point (c) there runs another bay to the weſtward. To 
| theſe directions I mult add, that the coaſt is no ways to be 
| | dreaded between the middle of October and the begin- 
ö . . - 

| ning of May, nor is there any danger from the winds 

tho? in the remaining part of the year, there are frequent 
and violent tornadoes, heavy rains, and hard pales in all 


Such are the infallible marks by which the harbour ci 
Chequetan may. be known to thoſe who keep well in with 


order 
the cc 
village 

D 


lars 


vas formerly here, ſpeaics of it as a large river. 


[run out over the beach, 
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bour where freſh water is marked on the plan. This dur- 
ing the whole time of our ſtay, had the appearance of a 
urge ſtanding lake, without any viſible outlet into the ſea, 
irom which it ſeparated by a part of the ſtrand. The o- 
W rigin of this lake is a ſpring that bubbles out of the grqund 
near half a mile within the country. We found the water 
Ja little brackiſh, but more confiderably fo towards the fea» 
ſide; for the nearer we advanced towards the ſpring head, 
ke ſofter and frefher it proved. 
eeſſity of filling all our caſxs from the furtheſt part of the 
lake, and occaſioned ns ſome trouble; and would have 
proved till more difficult, had it not been for our parti- 
cular management, which on account of the convenieney 
© of it, deſerves to be recommended to all who ſhall hereaf- 


This laid us under a ne- 


ter water at this place Our method conſiſted of making 


fuſe of canoes, which drew but little water; for loading 
them with a number of ſmall caſts, they eaſily got up the 
Flake to the ſpring head; and the ſmall caſks being there 
8 tiled, were in the ſame manner tranſported back again 
to the beach, where ſome of our hands always attended, 
to ſtart them into other caſks of a larger ſize. 


Though this lake, during our continuance there, ap- 


I peared to have no outlet into the ſea, yet there is reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that in the rainy ſeaſon it overflows the ſtrand, 


and communicates with the ocean; for Dampier, who 
Indeed 
it is neceſſary that a vaſt body of water ſnould be amaſſed 


before the lake can riſe high enough to overflow the 
ſirand, ſince the neighbouring lands are ſo low, that great 


part of them muſt be covered with water before it can 


As the eountry hereabouts, particularly the track of 
eoaſt contiguous to Acapulco, appeared to be well peo- 


pled and cultivated, we hoped to have eaſily procured from 
thence ſome freſſi proviſions and other refr-ſhments, which 


we now ſtood greatly in need of. To facilitate theſe vie ws, 


the Commodore, the morning after we came to an anchor, 
ordered a party of forty men, well armed, to march into 
the country, and to endeavour to diſcover ſome town or 
village, where they were to attempt. to ſet on foot a cor- 


reſpondence with the inhabitants; for when he had ances 
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begun this intercourſe, we doubted not but that, by pro. 
per preſents, w2 ſhould allure them to bring down to us 
whatever fruits or freſh proviſions were in their power; 


as our prizes abounded in various kinds of coarſe mer. 


chandiſe, which were of little conſequence to us, though 
to them they would be extremely valuable. Our pecpl: 
were dire&t:d, on this occalion, to proceed with :he great. 
eſt cir:mmſpection, and to make as little oſtentarion of hof. 
tility as poſſible; · for we were ſenſible we could find ng 
wealth in theſe parts worth our notice; and what neceſſi. 
Ties we really wanted, we expected would be better and 
more abundantly fuppiied by an open amicable traffic, 
than by violence and fore of arms. But this end:avon: 
of opening a commerce with the inhabitants proved inet. 
fectual; for towards. evening the party which had been 
ordered to march in- o the country, returned greatly fa. 
tigued by their unuſual exerciſe, and ſome of them fo far 
fpent that they had fainted on the road, and were obliged 
to be brought back upon the ſhoulders of their companions, 
They had penetrated, as they conceived, about ten miles 
into the country, along a beaten track, where they often 
ſaw the freſh dung of horſes or mules. When they had 
got near frve miles from the harbour, the road divided 
between the mountains into two branches, one running t9 
the eaſt, and the other to the weſt. On deliberation con- 
cerning the courſe they ſhould take, it was agreed to con- 
tinue their march along the eaſtern road: his, when they 
had followed it for ſome time, led them at once into 2 
large plain or ſavannah; on one fide of which they di- 
covered a centinel on horſeback with a piſtol in his hand. 
It was ſuppoſed that, when they firlt ſaw him, he was a- 

2ep ; but his horſe ſtartled at the glittering of the arms, 
and, turning round ſuddenly, ran off with his maſter, w]:9, 
though he was very near being unhorſed in the ſurpriſe, 
yet recovered his ſeat, and eſcaped with the loſs only ot 
his hat and his piſtol, which he dropped on the ground. 
Our people purſned him in hopes of diſcovering the village 
or habitation which he would retreat to; but as he had 


the advantage of being on horſeback, they ſoon loſt ſigli 


of him. Notwith{tanding his eſcape, they were unwilling 
to come back without making ſome diſcovery, and there. 
fore ill followed the track they were in, till the heat of 
the day in-reaſing, and finding no. water. to quench theit 


thirſt, they were firſt obliged to halt, and then re ſolved to 
return; for as they ſ/ no ſigns of plaatstions or culti- 
vate lind, they had no reaſon to believe that there was 
any village or ſettlement near them. However, to leave 
no means untried of procuring ſome intercourie with the 


Pro. 
O Us 
Ver; 
Mer- 


JU | | I 

I peocle, the officers ſtack up ſeveral poles in the roads, to 
- } — « F * . | * _ . . 

= which were aftixed declarations, written in Spaniſh, en- 
Yor E comraging the inhabitants to come down to the harbour 


to traffic with us, giving them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
a kind reception, and faithful payment for any proviſions 
they ſhonld bring us. This was doubtleſs a very pru- 
dent meaſure, yct it produced no effect; for we never ſaw 


d no 
eſſi- 
and 


affic i : x ; 

erw of them during the whole time of. our continuance at 
ya? K PG hou f 
inef this port of Chequetan. Indeed it were to have been wiſh- 


ed that our men, upon the diviſion of the path, had taken 
the weſtern road inſtead of the eaſtern, for then they would 
ſoon have been led to a village or town, which fome Span» 
ih manuſcripts mention as being in the neighbourhood of 
this port, and which, we tfterwards learned, was not above 
[two miles from that turning. 


been 
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Often 
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And. on this occaſion, I cannot avoid mentioning an- 
other adventure, which happened to ſome of our people 
in the bay of Petaplan, as it may greatly aſſiſt the reader 
in forming a juſt idea of the temper and reſolution of the 


con- : 
they our arrival at Chequetan, Lieutenant Brett was ſent by 
* 3 the Commodore, with two of our boats under his com- 
ai nand, to examine the coaſt to the eaſtward, particularly 


to 31 O 7 a 8 ; : 
Do” make obſervations on the bay and watering place of 


as a 
ms, 
lo, 
prile, 
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und. 
lage 


» had 


this chapter. As Mr. Brett with one of his boats was 
preparing to go on ſhore towards the hill of Petaplan, 
he, accidentally looking acroſs the bay, perce.ved, on 
the oppoſite ſtrand, three ſmall ſquadrons of horſe pa- 
racing upon the beach, and ſ:2zmed to advance to- 
würds the place where he propoſed to land On fight 
of ihi's he immediately put off the boat, though he had 
but ſixteen men with him, and ſtood over the bay towards 


font 
ilüng them; and he ſoon came near enongh to perceive that 
here they were mounted on very fi zhily horſes, and were arm- 
ed ed with carbines and Jances: On ſeeing him make to- 


wards them, they ſormed upon the beach, and ſeemed re- 
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inhabitants of this part of the world. Some time after 


Petaplan, a plan of which has been already referred to in 
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4 
folved to diſpute his landing, firing ſeveral diſtant ſhot a ; 
him as he drew near ;, till, at laſt, the boat being arrived 
within a reaſonable diſtance of the moſt advanced ſqua. 1 
dron, Mr. Brett ordered his people to fire, upon which 
this reſolute cavalry inſtantly ran with great confuſion in. e 
to the wood, through a ſmall opening which is delineated h 
on the plan. In this precipitate flight one of their horſes v 
fell down and threw his rider; but, whether he was wound. g 
ed or not, we could not diſcern, for both man and horſe * 
ſoon got up again, and followed the reſt into the wood. p 
In the mean time, the other two ſquadrons were calm b. 

ſpectators of the route of their comrades; for they were Ne 
drawn up at a great diſtance behind, out of the reach of W 
our ſhot, having halted on our firſt approach, and never ly 
advancing a ſep afterwards. It was doubtleſs fortunate MW m 
for our people, that the enemy ated with ſo little pru- WB wv 
dence, and exerted ſo little ſpirit; ſince, had they conceal. th 
ed themſelves till our men had landed, it is ſcarcely poſſi. WM fir 
ble but all the boat's crew muſt have fallen into their it 
hands; as the Spaniards were not much ſhort of two bun- wi 
dred, and the whole number with Mr. Brett only amount. nu 
ed to ſixteen However, the diſcovery of ſo conſiderable a t 
a force, collected in this bay of Petaplan, obliged us con- for 
Rantly to keep a boat or two before it: for we were ap- {er 


+. prehenſive that the cutter, which we had left to cruiſe of 
Acapulco, might, on her return, be ſurpriſed by the ene- 
my, if ſhe did not receive timely information of her dan mr 
ger. But now to proceed with the account of the har - fou 


. bour of Chequetan: wh 
wit 

After our unſucceſsful attempt to engage the peopleW as 1 

of the country to furniſh us with the neceſſaries we want fior 


ed, we deſiſted from any more endeavours of the ſameW we 
nature, and were obliged to be content with what we the 
could procure for ourſelves in the neighbourhood of the 

ort. We canght fiſh here in tolerable quantities, eſpeci- 
ally when the ſmoothneſs of the water permitted us to hal 
the ſeyne. Amongit the reſt, we got cavailies, breams, 
mullets, ſoles, fiddle fiſh, ſea eggs, and lobſters : and wt 
here, and in no other place, met with that extraordinary 
fiſh called the Torpedo, or numbing fiſh, which is, in ſhape, 
very like the fiddie ſiſn, and is not to be known from it 
but by a brown circular ſpot about the bigneſs of a crown 
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but none of them very large. 


piece, near the center of its back. Perhaps its figure will 
be better underſtood, when J ſay it is a flat fiſn, much re- 
ſembling the thorn back. This fiſh, the Torpedo, is in- 
deed of a moſt ſingular nature, productive of the ſtrangeſt 
effects on the human body: for whoever handles it, or 
happens even to ſet his foot upon it, is preſently ſeized 
with a numbneſs all over him; but which is more diſtin- 
guiſhable in that limb which was in immediate contact 
with it. The ſame effect too will be, in ſome degree, 
produced by touching the fiſh with any thing held in the 
hand, ſince'l myſelf had a conſiderable degree of numb- 
neſs conveyed to my right arm, through a walking cane 
which T reſted on the body of the fiſh for a ſhort time on- 
ly: and I make no doubt but I ſhould have been much 
more ſenſibly affected, had not the fiſh been near expiring 


when 1 made the experiment; as it is obſervable, that 


this influence acts with moft vigour upon the fiſh being 
firſt taken out of the water, and entirely ceaſes as ſoon as 
it is dead, ſo that it may be then handled, or even eaten, 
without any inconvenience. 1 ſhall only add, that the 
numbneſs of my arm upon this occaſion, did not go off on 
a ſudden, as the accounts of ſome naturaliſts gave me rea- 
ſon to expect, but diminiſhed gradually, ſo that I had ſome 
ſenſation of it remaining till the next day. 


To the account given of the fiſi we met with here, I 
mult add, that though the turtle now grew ſcarce, and we 
found none in this harbour of Chequetan, get our boats, 
which were ſtationed off Petaplan, often ſupplicd us there- 
with; and though this was a food that we had been long, 
as it were, confined to, (ſince it was the only freſh provi- 
ſions which we had taſted during near ſix months) yet we 
were far from being cloyed with it, or from finding that 
the reliſh we had for it at all diminiſhed, 


The animals we met with on ſhore were principally gu- 
anos, with which the country abounds, and which are by 
ſome reckoned delicious food. We ſaw no beafls of prey 
here, except we ſhould eſteem that amphibious animal, the 
aligator, as ſuch, ſeveral of which our people diſcovered, 
However, we were ſatisfi- 
ed that there were great numbers of tygers in the woods, 


though none of them c:me in ſight ; for we every morn- 
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ing found the beach, near the watering place, imprinted 
very thick with their footſteps; but we never apprehend- 

ed any miſchief from them, fince they are by no means ſo 
Herce as the Aſiatic or African tyger, and are rarely, if 
ever, known to attack mankind. Birds were here in ſuf. 
ficient plenty; for we had abundance of pheaſants of dif. 

ferent kinds, ſome of them of an uncommon ſize, but they 
were all very dry and taſteleſs eating. And beſides theſe 
we had a variety of ſmaller birds, particularly parrots, 
which we often killed for food. 


The fruits and vegetable refreſhments at this place 
were neither plentiful nor of the beſt kinds. There were, 
it is true, a few buſhes ſcattered about the woods, which 
ſupplied us with limes, but we ſcarcely could procure e. 
nough for our preſent uſe; and theſe, with a ſmall plumb, 
of an agreeable acid, called in Jamaica the hog olumb, 
together with another fruit called a Papah, were the on!y 
fruits to be found in the woods. Nor is there any other 
uſeful vegetable here, worth mentioning, except brook: 
lime: this indeed grew in great quantities near the freth 
water banks; and, as it was eſteemed an antiſcorbutic, 

we fed upon it frequently, though its extreme bitternels 
made it very unpalatable. | - 


Theſe are the articles mot worthy of notice in this har- 
bour of Chequetan. I ſhall only mention a particular of 
the coaſt lying to the weſtward of it, that to the eaſtward 
having been already deſcribed. As Mr. Anſon was al- 
ways attentive to whatever might he of conſequence to 
thoſe who might frequent theſe ſeas hereafter, and as we 
had obſerved that there was a double land to the weſt- 
ward of Chequetan, which ſtretched out to a conſiderable 
diſtance, with a kind of opening, that appeared not unlike 
the inlet to ſome harbour, the Commodore, ſoon after we 
came to an anchor, ſent a boat to diſcover it more accu- 
rately ; and it was fonnd on a nearer examination, that 
the two hills, which formed the double land, were jcined 
together by a valley, and that there was no harbour no 
ſhelter between them. 


By all that hath nas ſaid it will appear, that the con- 
yeriences of this port of Chequetan, particularly in the 
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articles of refreſhment, are not altogether ſuch as might be 
deſired; but yet, upon the whole, it muſt be owned, to 


be a place of confiderable conſequence, and that the know 
lege of it may be of great import to future cruiſers. For 


except Acapulco, which is in the hands of the enemy, it 


is the only ſecure harbour in a vaſt extent of coaſt. lt 
lies at a proper diſtance from Acapulco for the conveni- 

ence of ſuch ſhips as may have any deſigas on the Mani- 
la galeon; and it is a place where wood and water may 


be procured. with great ſecurity, in deſpite of the efforts of 


the inhabitants of the adjacent diſtrict: for there is but 


one narrow path which lea:ls through the woods into the 
country, and this is eaſily to be ſecured by a very ſmall 


party againſt all the ſtrength the Spaniards in that neigh- 


bourhood can multer. After this account of Chequetan, 


cital of our own proceedings. « 


| and the coaſt contiguous to it, we now return to the re- 


CHAP. XIII. 


| Our Proceedings at CE ETAN, and on the adjacent Coaſt, 


till our ſetting ſail for Asi. 


3 next morning, after our coming to an anchor 

in the harbour of Chequetan, we ſent about nine- 
ty of our men, well armed, on ſhore; forty of whom were 
ordered to march into the country, as hath been. men- 


| tioned, and the remaining fifty were employed to cover 


the watering place, and to prevent any interruption from 
the natives | 


Here we completed the unloading of the Carmelo, and 
Carmin, which we had begun at ſea; that is to ſay, we 
took out of them the indigo, cocoa, and cochineal, with 
ſome iron for ballaſt, which were all the goods we intend- 
ed to preſerve, though they did not amount to a tenth of 
their cargoes. Here too it was agreed, after a mature 
conſultation, to deſtroy the Tryal's prize, as well as the 
Carmelo and Carmin, whoſe fate had been before reſolv- 
ed on. Indeed the Tryal's prize was in good repair, and 
fit for the ſea; but as the whole numbers on board our 
ſquadron did not amount to the complement of a fourth 
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rate man of war, we found it was impollible to divide 
them into three ſhips, without rendering each of thoſe 
fhips incapable of navigating in ſafety, through the tem- 
peſtuous weather we had reaſon to expect on the coaſt of 
China, where we ſappoſed we {hould arrive about the time 
of the change of the monſoons. Theſe conſiderations de- 
termined the Commodore to deſtroy the Tryal's prize, and 
to reinforce the Glouceſter with the beſt part of her crew. 
And, in conſequence of this. reſolve, all the ſtores on 
board the Tryal's prize were removed into the other ſhips, 
and the prize herſelf, with the Carmelo and Carmin, were 


prepared for ſcutdling with all the expedition we were 


maſters of; but the great difficulties we were under, ia 
providing a ſtore of water (which have been already 
touched on) together with the neceſſary repairs of our 
rigging, and other unavoidable occupations, took us up 


fo much time, and found us ſuch unexpected employment, 


that it was near the end of April before we were in a con · 
dition to leave the place. 


During our ſtay here there happened an incident, 
which, as it proved the means of convincing our friends in 


England of our fafety, which, for ſome time, they had 


deſpaired of, and were then in doubt about, I ſhall beg 
leave particularly to recite, I have obſerved, in the pre- 
ceding chapter, that from this harbour of Chequetan, 
there was but one path way which led through the woods 
into the country; this we found much beaten, and were 
thence convinced, that it was well known to the inhabi- 
tants. As it paſſed by. the ſpring head, and was the 
only avenue by which the Spaniards could approach vs, 


we, at ſome diſtance beyond the ſpring head, felled ſeveral 


large trees, and laid them one upon the other acroſs the 
path; and at this barricadoe we conſtantly kept a guard. 
We beſides ordered our men, employed in watering, to 
have their arms ready, and, in caſe of any alarm, to march 
inſtantly to this poſt : and though our principal intention 
herein was to prevent our being diſturbed by any. ſudden 
attack of the enemy's horſe, yet it anſwered another pur- 
poſe, which was not in itſelf leſs important ; this was, to 
hinder our own people from ſtraggling ſingly into the 
country, where we had reaſon to believe they would be ſur- 


giled by the Spaniards, who would doubtleſs be cxtreme- 
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ly ſolicitous to pick up ſome of them, in hopes of getting 
intelligence of our future deſigns. To avoid this incon- 
| venience, the ſtricteſt orders were given to the centinels, 
to let no perſon whatever paſs beyond their poſt ; but, 
notwithſtanding this precaution, we miſſed one Lewis 
Leger, who was the Commodore's cook: as he was a | 
| Frenchman, and was ſuipeRed to be a papilt, it was at | 
firſt imagined that he had deſerted, with a view ot betray- 
ing all that he knew to the enemy, though this appeared, - 
by the event, to be an ill grounded ſurmiſe : for it was 
afterwards known, that he had been taken by ſome Indi- | | 
ans, who carried him prifoner to Acapulco, from whence | | 
he was transferred to Mexico, and then to Vera Cruz, 
| where he was ſhipped on board a veſſel bound to Old 
Spain; but the veſſel being obliged by ſome accident to 
put into Liſbon, Leger eſcaped on ſhore, and was by the 
Britiſh conſul ſent trom thence to England, where he' 
brought the firſt authentic account of the ſafety of the 
Commodore, and of his principal tranſactions in the South 
Seas. The relation he gave of his own ſeizure was, that 
| he rambled into the woods at ſome diftance from the har- 
ricadoe, where he had firſt attempted to paſs, but had 
been ſtopped, and threatened to be punithed ; that his- 
principal view was to get a quantity-of limes for his mal- 
ter's ſtore ; and that, in this occupation, he was ſurpriſed. 
| unawares by four Indians, who ſtripped him naked, and 
carried him in that condition to Acapulco, expoſed to the. - 
ſcorching heat of the ſun, which, at that time of the year, | 
ſhone with its greateſt violence; that afterwards, at Mex- { 
ico, his treatment in priſon was ſufficiently ſevere; ſo that | 
the whole courſe of his captivity was a continued inſtance ' 
of the hatred which the Spaniards bear to all thoſe who - _ 
endeavour to diſturb them in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the coaſts of the South Seas. Indeed Leger's fortune 
was upon the whole extremely ſingular ; as, after the 
hazards he had run in the Commodore's fquadren, and 
the ſeverities he had ſuffered in his long confinement a- 
mongſt the enemy, a more fatal diſaſter attended him on. 
his return to England; for though, when he arrived in 


q 


ir- London, toms of Mr. Anſon's Triends intereſted theme - 
to ſelves in relieving him from the poverty to which his cape 


he tivity had reduced him, yet he did not long enjoy the be- 
Ir'- ach; of their humanity, lince he was killed in an-wbgnifia- 
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cant night bra xl, the cauſe of which could ſcarcely be dif 


covered. | 


And on occaſion of this ſurpriſal of Leger, 1 muſt ob- 


ſerve, that though the enemy never appeared in fight, dur. 


iug our ſtay in the harbour, yet we perceived that large 


parties of them were incamped in the woods about us; 


for we could ſee their ſmokes, and could thence deter. 
mine that they were poſted in a circular line, ſurrounding 
us at a diſtance ; and juſt before our coming away, they 
ſeemed by the increaſe of their fires, to have received a 
conſiderable reinforcement, But to return; 


Towards the latter end of April, the unloading of our 
three prizes, our wooding and watering, and in ſhort e- 


very one of our propoſed employments at the harbour of 


Chequetan were completed; fo. that, on the 25th of A- 
pril, the Tryal's prize, the Carmelo, and the Carman, all 
which we here intended to deſtroy, were towed on ſhore 
and ſcuttled, a quantity of combuſtible materials having 
been diſtributed in their upper works; and the next morn» 
ing the Centurion, with the Glouceſter, weighed anchor; 
though, as there was but little wind, and that not in their 
fyvour, they were obliged to warp out of the harbour, 
When they had reached an offing, one of the boats was 
diſpatched back. again to ſet fire to our prizes, which was 
nccordingly-executed. After this a canoe was left, fixed 
to a grapnel in the middle of the harbour, with a bottle in it 
well corked, incloſing aletterto Mr. Hughs, whocommand- 
ed the cutter which had been ordered to cruiſe before the 
port of Acapulco, when we ourſelves quitted that ſtation. 
And on this occaſion, I muſt mention more particularly 
than 1 have yet done, the views of the Commodore in 
leaving the cutter before that port. 


When we were neceſſitated to proceed for Chequetan 
to red ruit our water, Mr. Anſon conſidered that our arriv- 
al in that harbour would ſoon be known at Acapulco; and 
therefore he. hoped, that, on the intelligence of our be- 
ing employed in port, tte galeon might put to ſea, cipe- 


_ cially as Chequetan is ſo very remote from the courſe ge- 


nerally. ſteered by the galeon: he therefore ordered th? 
cutter to cruiſe tw.nty-tour days off the port of Acapul- 
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modore at Chequetan. 
2 much better ſailor than the galeon, Mr. Anſon, in this 


galeon under ſail, to. make the beſt of his way to the Com- 
As the Centurion was doubtleſs 


caſe, reſolved to have got to tea as ſoon as poſſible, and 


to have purſued the galeon acroſs the Pacific ocean; where, 


ſuppoſing he ſhould not have met with her in his paſſage 


| (which, conſidering that he would have kept nearly the 
ſame parallel, was very improbable) ; yet he was certain 


of arriving off Cape Eſpiritu Santo, on the iſland of Sa- 


mal, before her; and that being the firſt land the makes 
on her return to the Philippines, we could not have failed 


to have fallen in with her, by cruiſing a few days in that 
ſation : however, the viceroy of Mexico ruined this pro- 


ect, by keeping the galeon in the port of Acapulco all 


that year. 


The letter left in the canoe for Mr. Hughs, the com- 
mander of the cutter, the time of whoſe return was now 


conſiderably elapſed, directed him to go back immediate- 


ly to his former (tation before Acapulco, where he would 
find Mr. Anſon, who reſolved to cruiſe for him there a cer- 
tain number of days, after which it was added, that the 


Commodore would return to the ſouthward to join the reſt 


of the ſquadron. This laſt article was inſerted to deceive 
the Spaniards, if they got poſſeſſion of the canoe, as we 
afterwards learned they did, but could not impoſe on Mr. 
Hughs, who well knew that the Commodore had no fqua- 
dron to join, nor any intention of ſteering back to Peru. 


Being now in the offing of Chequetan, bound croſs the 
valt Pacific ocean in our wey to China, we were impatient 
to run off the coaſt as ſoon as poſſible, ſince the ſtormy 
ſeaſon was approaching apace. As we had no farther views 
in the American ſeas, we had hoped that nothing would 
have prevented us from ſteering to the weſtward the mo- 
ment we got out of the harbour of Chequetan; and it 
was no ſmall. mortification to us, that our neceſſary em- 
ployment there had detained us ſo much longer than we 
expected; but now, when we had put to ſea, we were furs 
ther detained by the abſence of our cutter, and the neceſ- 
Ity we were under of ſtanding towards Acapulco in ſearch 


other. Indeed, as the time of her cruiſe had been expir- 
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ed for near a fortnight, we ſuſpected that ſhe had been dif. 


covered from the ſhore, and that the governor. of Aca. 
pulco had thereupon ſent out a force to ſeize her, which, 
as ſhe carried but fix hands, was no very. difficult enter. 
priſe. However, this being only conjecture, the Commo. 
dore, as ſoon as he got clear of the harbour of Chequetan, 
ſtood along the coaſt to the eaſtward in ſearch of her; and 
to prevent her paſling by us in the dark, we brought i0 

every night, and the Glouceſter, whoſe 3 was alcague 
within us towards the ſhore, carried a light, which the 


cutter could not but perceive if ſhe kept along ſhore, as 


we ſuppoſed ſhe, would do; beſides, as a further ſecurity, 
the Centurion and Glouceſter alternately ſhowed two 
falſe fires every half hour. Indeed, had ſhe eſcaped us, 
ſhe would have found orders in the canoe-to have return- 
ed immediately before Acapulco, where Mr. Anſon pro- 
poted to cruiſe for her ſome days. 


By Sunday,. the 2d of May, we were advanced within 
three leagues of Acapulco, and having ſeen nothing of 
our boat, we gave her over for loſt, which beſides the 
compaſſionate concern for our ſhip mates, and for what it 
was apprehended they might have ſuffered, was in itfelf 
a misfortune, which in our preſent ſcarcity. 'of- hands, we 


were all greatly intereſted in; ſince the crew of the cutter, 


conſiſting of ſix men and the lieutenant, were the very 
flower of our people, purpoſely picked out for this ſervice, 
and known to be every one of them of tried and approved 
reſolution, and as ſkilful ſeamen as ever trode a deck. 
However, as it was the general belief among us that they 
were taken and carried into Acapulco, the Commodore's 
prudence ſuggeſted a projet which he hoped would reco- 
ver them. his was founded on our having many Span- 
1th and indian priſoners in our poſſeſſion, and a number 
of ſick negroes, who could be of no. ſervice to us in navi- 
gating. of the ſhip. The Commodore therefore wrote 3 
letter to the governor. of Acapulco, telling him, that he 
would releaſe them all, provided the governor returned 
the cutter's crew. This letter was diſpatched in the af. 
ternoon, by a Spaniſh officer, of whoſe honour we had 4 


good opinion, and who was furniſhed with a launch be- 


longing to one of our prizes, and a crew of ſix other pri- 
ioncrs, who gave their parole for their return. The Span: 
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Acz {ih officer too, beſides the Commodore's letter, carried 
hich, Nvith him a joint petition, ſigned by all the reſt of the pri- 
nter. ſoners, beſeeching the governor to acquieſce in the terms 
1mo- propoſed for their liberty. From a conſideration of the 
etan, NHumber of our priſoners, and the quality of ſome of them, 
; and e did not doubt but the governor would readily comply: 
ht o with Mr. Anſon's propofal, and therefore we kept plying 
ague Mon and off the whole night, intending to keep well in with 
h the he land, that we might receive an anſwer at the limited 
e, a5 ime, which was the next day, being Monday; but both 
Irity, n Monday and Tueſday, we were driven fo far off ſhore, 
two hat we could not hope that any anſwer could reach us; 
d us, Ind even on the Wedneſday morning, we found curſelves 
turn- N urteen leagues from the harbour of Acapulco; how- 
pro- oer, as the wind was then favourable, we preſſæd forward 
vich all our ſail, and did not doubt of getting in with the 
and that afternoon. Whilſt we were thus ſtanding in, 
71thin De centinel called out from the malt head, that he ſaw 
1g of boat under ſail, at a conſidderable diltance, to the ſouth - 
s the Naſtward: this we took for granted was the anſwer from 
hat it Nie governor to the Commodore's meſſage, and we in- 
itſelf Nantly edged towards her; but as we approached her, 
s, we Ne found, to our unſpeakable joy, that it was our own: 
utter, Natter. And though, while ſhe was ſtill at a diſtance, we i- 
very Nagined that.ſhe had been diſcharged out of the port of. 
rvice, Ncapulco by the governor, yet, when ſhe drew nearer, 
roved ſie wan and meagre countenances of the crew, the length 
deck. their beards, and the feeble and hollow tone of their 
they Noices, convinced us that they had ſuffered much greater 
lore's Hardſhips than could be expected from even the ſeverities 
reco- 4 Spaniſh priſon. They were obliged to be helped in- 
Span- the ſhip, and were immediately put to bed, where, by 
mber t and nouriſhing diet, which they were plentifully ſup- 
navi- Ned with from the Commodore's table, they recovered. 
-ote 3 cir health and vigour a pace. And now we learned, that 
at he Ney had kept the ſea the whole time of their abſence, 
2:ned ich was above ſix weeks; that when they had finiſned 
e af- {Weir cruiſe before Acapulco, and had juſt begun to ply 
had a che weſtward, in order to join the ſquadron, a ſtrong. 
h be- Nverſe current had forced them down the coaſt to the 
r pri- ward, in ſpite of all their efforts to the contrary : that 
Span: length their water being all expended, they were as. 
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bliged to ſearch thecoaſt farther on tothe eaſtward, in queſt 

of ſome convenient landing place, where they might get n 
a freſh ſupply; that in this diftreſs they ran upwards of WM tc 
eighty leagues to leeward, and found every where ſo large th 
a ſurf, that there was not the leaſt poſſibility of their lai. i th 
ing; that they paſſed ſome days in this dreadful fituation WW th 
without water, having no other means left them to alla i fic 
their thirſt, than ſucking the blood of the turtle which WR X 
they caught; that at laſt giving up all hopes of ſuccour, ba 
the heat of the climate too augmenting their neceſſitie, MM 45 
and rendering their ſufferings inſupportable, they aban. N. 
doned themſelves to deſpair, fully perſuaded that they che 
ſhould periſh by the moſt terrible of all deaths; but thu , 
ſoon aſter, a moſt unexpected incident happily relieved 

them; for there fell fo heavy a rain, that, on ſpreading ] 
their fails horizontally, and putting bullets in the centers ou, 
of them, to draw them to a point, they caught as much dor 
water as filled all their caſks : that immediately upon 
this fortunate ſupply they Rood to the weſtward, in queſt 
of the Commodore, and being now luckily favoured by: 
ſtrong current, they joined us in leſs than fifty hours from 
that time, after having been abſent in the whole full for. 
ty- three days. Thoſe who have an idea of the inconſi 
derable ſize of a cutter belonging to a ſixty- gun ſhip, (be 
ing only an open boat about twenty two feet in length) 
and who will reflect on the various caſualities that mul 
have attended her during a ſix weeks continuance alone 
in the open ocean, on ſo impracticable and dangerous 4 
coaſt, will readily own, that her return to us at laſt, 2. 
ter all the difficulties which ſhe actually experienced, ant 
the dangers to which ſhe was each hour expoſed, may be 
conſidered as little ſhort of miraculous. 


I cannot finiſh: this article of the cutter, without re- 
marking how {lender a reliance navigators ought to ha 
on the accounts of the Buccaneer writers: for though il 
this run of her's, eighty leagues to the eaſtward of Act 
pulco, ſhe found no place where it was poſſible that a boa 
could land, yet thoſe writers have not been aſhamed b 
feign harbours and convenient watering-places with! 
theſelimits, thereby expoſing ſuch as ſhould confide in thi 
, relations to the riſk of being deſtroyed by thirſt. 
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I muſt farther add, on this occaſion, that when we ſtood 


near the port of Acapulco, in order to ſend our meſſage 


to the governor, and to receive his anſwer, Mr Brett took 
that opportunity, of delineating a view of the entrance of 
the port, and of the neighbouring coaſt, which, added to 


| the plan of the place formerly mentioned, may be of con- 


ſiderable uſe hereafter, and is therefore exhibited in the 


EXXX1L. plate. In this plate (a) is the weſt point of the 
harbour, called the Griffo, being in the latitude of 16“: 


45'; (5c) is the iſland near it, bearing from the obſerver 


IN. by E. three leagues diſtant; (4) is the eaſt point of 


the harbour; (e) port Marquis; (/) Sierra di Brea; 


0% a white rock in the harbour; and (g) watch towers. 


Having thus recovered our cutter, the ſole object of 
our coming a ſecond time before Acapnlco, the Commo- 
dore determined not to loſe a moment's time more, but 


to run off the coaſt with the utmoſt expedition; both as 


the flormy ſeaſon on the coaſt of Mexico was now ap- 
proaching a pace, and as we were apprehenfive of having 


he weſterly monſoon to ſtruggle with when we came up- 


n the coalt of China. For this reaſon we no longer ſtood 


towards Acapulco, as at preſent we wanted no anſwer 
From the governor. However, Mr. Anſon reſolved not 


to deprive his priſoners of the liberty which he had pro- 
miſed them; and therefore they were all immediately 
mbarked\in two launches, which belonged to our prizes; 
hoſe from the Centurion in one launch, and thoſe from 
e Glouceſter in the other. The launches were well e- 
Juipped with maſts, ſails, and oars: and, left the wind 
might prove unfavourable, they had a ſtock of water and 
proviſions put on board them ſuikicient for fourteen days. 
There were diſcharged thirty. nine perſons from on board 
he Centurion, and eighteen from the Glouceſter; the 
preateſt part of them were Spaniards, the reſt being In- 
hans and fick negroes. Indeed, as our crews were very 
veak, we kept the Mulattoes, and ſome of the ſtouteſt of 
Pur negroes, with a few Indians, to aſſiſt us: but we diſ- 
niſſed every Spaniſh priſoner whatever. We have ſince 
-arned, that thefe two launches arrived ſafe at Acapulco, 


rich which they had been treated. It ſeems the gover- 
lor, before their arrival, had returned a very obliging an- 
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ſwer to our letter, and had at the ſame time ordered out 
two boats laden with the choiceſt refreſhments and pro. 
viſions that were to be procured at Acapulco, which he in- 
tended as a preſent to the Commodore; but theſe boats 
not having found our ſhips, were at length obliged to put 
back again, after having thrown all their proviſions over: 
board in a ſtorm which threatened their deſtruction. 


The ſending away our priſoners was our laſt tranſaQion 
on the American coaſt ; for no ſooner had we parted with 
them, than we and the Glouceſter made ſail to the 8 W. 


propoſing to get a good offing from the land, where we = 
hoped in a few days to-meet with a regular trade wind, the 
which the acconnts of former navigators had repreſented in 

as much briſker and ſteadier in this ocean than in any S 
other part of the world. For it has been efteemed no un- oh 
common paſſage, to run from hence to the eaſtermoſ iſles 8 
of Aſia in two months; and we flattered ourſelves that I vice. 
we were as capable of making an expeditious voyage as like 
any ſhips that had ever failed this courſe before us; b truft 
that we hoped ſoon to gain the coaſt of China, for which Bi this | 
we were now bound. As we conceived this navigation to 8 
be free from all kinds of embarraſſments of bad weather, ard, 
fatigue, or ſickneſs, conformable to the general idea of i Eng! 


given by former travellers, we conſequently undertook i 
with alacrity; eſpecially as it was no contemptible ſtep to- T 

wards our arrival at our native country, for which mam in * 
of us by this time began to have great longings. Thus on I with 10 
the 6th of May, we for the laſt time loſt fight of the moun- Q 
tains of Mexico, perſuaded that, in a few weeks, we ſhould of Bri 
arrive at the river of Canton in China, where we expected 2 
to meet with many Engliſh ſhips, and with numbers d 
our conntrymen, and hoped to enjoy the advantages of an 
amicable well frequented port, inhabited by a poliſhed 
people, and abounding with the conveniences and indul 
gences of a civilized life; bleſſings which now, for nei! 
twenty months, had never been once in our power. Bu 
before we take our final leave of America, there yet . 
mains the conſideration of a matter well worthy of atten. 
tion, the diſcuſſion of which ſhall be referred to in the et 


ſuing chapter. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


A brief Account of what might have been expected from our 


| Squadron had it arrived in the SOUTH SEAS in good 
Time. : s 


A FTER the recital of the tranſactions of the Com- 
A modore, and the ſhips under his command, on the 
coaſts of Peru and Mexico, contained in the preceding 
narration, it will be no uſeleſs digreſſion to examine what 


| the whole ſquadron might have been capable of atchiev- - 
| ing, had it arrived on its deſtined ſcene of action in ſo 


good a plight as it would probably have done, had the 
paſſage round Cape Rorn been attempted at a more ſea- 
ſonable time of the year. This diſquiſition may be ſer- 


viceable to thoſe who ſhall hereafter form projects of the 


like nature for that part of the world, or who may be en- 
truſted with their execution. And therefore I propoſe in 


| this chapter to conſider, as ſuccinctly as I can, the nu- 


merous advantages which the public might have received 
from the operations of the ſquadron, had it ſet ſail from 
England a few months ſooner than it did. 


To begin then, I preſume it will be granted me, that 
in the ſummer time we might have got round Cape Horn 
with an inconſiderable loſs, and without any material da- 
mage to our ſhips or rigging. For the Duke and Dutcheſs 
of Briſtol, who, between them, had above three hundred 
men, buried no more than two, from the coaſt of Brazil 
to juan Fernandes; and out of a hundred and eighty- 
three hands, which were on board the Duke alone, there 
were only twenty one ſick of the ſcurvy when they ar- 
rived at that iſland : whence, as men of war are much 
better provided with all conveniences than privateers, we 
might doubtleſs have appeared befcre Baldivia in full 
lirength, and in a condition of entering immediately on 
ation ; and therefore, as that place was in a very defence- 
leſs ſtate, its car non incapable of ſervice, and its garriſon, 
in a great meaſure, unarmed, it was impeſſible that it 
could have oppoſed our force, or that its half ſtarved in- 
I of whom are convicts baniſhed thither 
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from other parts, could have had any other thoughts than 
that of ſubmitting. This would have been a very im- 
portant acquiſition; ſince when Baldivia, which is an ex. 
cellent port, had been once in our poſſeſſion, we ſhould 
immediately have been terrible to the whole kingdom of 
Chili, and ſhould doubtleſs have awed the moſt diſtant parts 
of the Spaniſn empire in America. Indeed it is ſar from 
improbable, that, by a prudent uſe of this place, aided by 
our other advantages, we might have given a violent ſhock 
to the authority of Spain on that whole continent, and 
might have rendered ſome, at leaſt, of her provinces inde. 
pendent. This would certainly have turned the wic!e 
attention of the Spaniſh miniſtry to that part of the world 
where the danger would have been ſo prefling ; and thence 
Great Britain, and her allies, might have been rid c 
the numerous difficulties which the wealth of the Spanitk 
Indies, operating in conjunction with the Gallic intrigues, 
have conſtantly thrown in their way. 


But that I may not be thought to over rate the fore: 
of this ſquadron, by aſcribing to it a power of overturning 
the Spaniſh government in America, it is neceſſary to en- 
ter into a more particular diſcuſſion, and to premiſe a few 
obſervations on the condition of the provinces bordering 
near the South Seas, and on the diſpoſition of the ip habi. 
tants, both Spaniards and Indians at that time. For 
hence it will appear, that the conjuncture was the molt 
favourable we could have deſired; fince we ſhall find, that 
the Creolian ſubjects were diſaffected, and their governors 
at variance; that the country was wretchedly provided 
with arms and ſtores, and they had fallen into a total ne- 

lect of all military regulations in their garriſons; and 
that the Indians on their frontier were univerſally diſcor- 
tented, and ſeemed to be watching, with impatience, th: 
favourable moment when they might take a ſevere re- 
venge for the barbarities they had groaned under durigg 
more than two ages; ſo that every circumſtance concur 
red to facilitate the enterpriſes of our ſquadron. Of all 
theſe articles we were amply informed by the letters v: 
took on board our prizes; none of theſe veſſels, as I re. 
member, having had the precaution to throw their papets 
cover board, | „ 
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| The ill blood among the governors was greatly aug- 

mented by their apprehenſions of our ſquadron ; for eve- 
ry one being willing to have it believed that the bad con- 
dition of his government was not the effect of negligence, 

there were continual demands and remonſtrances among 
them, in order to throw the blame upon each other. Thus, 
for inſtance, the preſident of St. Jago in Chili, the preſi- 
dent of Panama, and many other governors and military 
officers, were perpetually ſoliciting the viceroy of Peru to 
| furniſh them with the neceſſary ſums of money for putting 
their provinces and places in a proper ſtate of deſence to 
oppoſe our deſigns; but the cuſtomary anſwer of the 
| viceroy to theſe repreſentations was, That he was unable 
to comply with their requeſts ; urging the emptineſs of 
the royal cheſt at Lima, and the difficulties he was under 
to ſupport the expences of his own'governmient; he in one 
of his letters, (which we 1ntercepted) mentioning his ap- 
pfrehenſions that he might ſoon be neceſſitated to ſtop the 
pay of the troops, and: even the garriſon of Callao, the 
key of the whole kingdom of Peru: Indeed, he did at 
| times remit to theſe governors ſome part of their demands; 
but as what he ſent them was greatly ſhort of their wants, 
| theſe partial ſupplies rather tended to the raiſing jealou- 
ſies and heart-burnings among them, than contributed to 
abi · the purpoſes for which they had been at firſt deſired. 


melt Beſides theſe mutual janglings amongſt the governors, 

that the whole body of the people were extremely diſſatisfied ; 1 
nors they being fully perſuaded that the affairs of Spain, for i 
ided i many years before, had been managed by the influence 17 
ne. of a particular foreign intereſt, which was altogether de- ; 


and tached from the advantages of the Spaniſh nation: ſo that 
con · ¶ the inhabitants of theſe diſtant provinces believed themſelves 
the to be ſacrificed to an ambition, which never conſidered 
e re · WW their convenience or emoluments, nor paid any regard to 
ring the reputation of their name, or the honour of their coun- 
cut. try. That this was the temper of the Creolian Spaniards 
f all at that time, might be proved from a hundred inſtances : 5 
s be but I ſhall content myſelf with one, which is indeed con- "i 
Ire. eluſive; this is the teſtimony of the French mathematici- 4 
pes ans ſent into America, to meaſure the magnitude of an- a 
| equatorial degree of latitude. For in the relation cf the 1 
murder of a ſurgeon belonging to their company, in ons 
| FL >: | a 
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of the cities of Peru, and of the popular tumult thence oc. 
caſioned, written by one of thoſe aſtronomers, the author 
 confeſles, that the multitude, during the uproar, univer. 
fally joined in imprecations on their bad government, and 
| beſtowed the moſt abuſive language upon the French, de. 
teſting them, in all probability; more particularly as being 
of a nation to whole influence in the Spaniſh counſels the 
Spaniards imputed all their misfortunes. 


And whilſt the Creolian Spaniards were thus diſſatisfied, 
it appears by the letters we intercepted, that the Indians, 
on almolt every ſrontier, were ripe for a revolt, and would 
have taken up arms upon the flighteſt encouragement; 
particularly the Indians in the ſouthern parts of Peru, as 
likewiſe the Arraucos, and the reſt of the Chilian Indians, 
the moſt powerful and terrible to the Spaniſh name of ary 
on that continent. For it ſeems, in ſome diſputes be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Indians, which happened a 
fhort time before our arrival, the Spaniards had inſulted 
the Indians with an account 'of the force which they ex- 
pected from old Spain, under the command of Admiral 
Pizarro, and had vaunted that he was coming thither to 
complete the great work which had been left unfiniſhed 
by his anceſtors. Theſe threats alarmed the Indians, and 
made them believe that their extirpation was reſolved on. 
For the Pizarros being the firſt conquerors of that coalt, 
the Peruvian Indians held the name, and all that bore it, 
in execration ; not having forgot the deſtruction of their 
monarchy, the maſtacre of their beloved Inca, Atabalipa, 
the extinction of their religion, and the ſlaughter of their 
anceſtors ; all perpetrated by the family of the Pizarros. 
The Chilian Indians too abhorred a chief who was de- 
ſcended of a race, which, by its lieutenants, had firſt at- 
tempted to enflave them, and had neceſſitated the ſtouteſt 
of their tribes, for more than a century, to be conti- 
nually waſting their blood in defence of their * 


dency. 


Nor let it be ſuppoſed, that among the barbarous na- 
tions, the traditions of theſe diſtant tranſactions could not 
be preſerved for ſo long an interval; ſince thoſe who 
have been acquainted with that part of the world agree, 
that the Indians, in their public feaſts and annual ſolemni- 
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ties, conſtantly revive the memory of theſe tragic inci- 
dents; and ſuch as have been preſent at theſe ſpectacles, 
have conſtantly obſerved, that all the recitals and repre- 
ſentatians of this kind were received with emotions ſo ve- 
hement, and with ſo enthuitiaſtic a rage, as plainly de- 
monſtrated how ſtrongly the memory of their former 
wrongs was implanted in them, and how acceptable the 
means of revenge would at ali times prove. Po this [ 
muſt add too, that the Spaniſh governors themſelves were 
ſo fully informed of the diſpoſition of the Indians at this 
conjuncture, and were ſo apprehenſive of a general defec- 
tion among them, thet they employed all their induſtry- 


to reconcile the moſt dangerous tribes, and to prevent 

them from immediately taking up arms; amongſt the 

relt, the preſident of Chili in particular made large con- 
ceſſions to the Arraucos, and the other Chilian Indians, 
7 by which, and by diſtributing conſiderable preſents to their 
© leading men, he, at laſt. got them to conſent to a prolon- 
4 gation of the truce between the two nations. But theſe 
d negotiations were not concluded at the time when we 
X. might have been in the South Seas; and, had they been 
al completed, yet the hatred of theſe Indians to the Span- 
10 WF iards was fo great, that it would have been impoſſible for 
ed their chiets, now deeply ſoever corrupted, to have kept 
nd them from joining us againſt their old deteſted enemy. 
n. 
lt, Thus then it appears, that on our arrival in the South 
Its Seas, we might have found the whole coaſt unprovided of 
eir troops, and deſtitute even of arms: for we well knew, . 
as from very particular intelligence, that there were not 
eir three hundred fire arms, of which too the greateſt part 
05. were match locks, in all the province of Chili; whilſt at 
le- the ſame time, the Indians were ripe for a revclt, the 
at. Spaniards diſpoſed to mutiny, and the governors enraged 
ell with one another, and each prepared to rejoice in the diſ- 
Ut" grace of his antagoniſt. At this fortunate criſis we, on 
2 the other hand, might have conſiſted of near two thouſand - 


men, the greateſt part in health and vigour, all well arm- 

ed, and united under a chief, whoſe enterpriling genius, 
va. as we have ſeen, could not be depreſſed by a continued ſe- 
not tries of the moſt ſiniſter events; and whoſe equable and 
ho W prudent turn of temper would have remained unvaried in 
eco che miuliof the greetelt degree of good ſucceſs ; and who: » 


- 
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beſides poſſeſſed, in a diſtinguiſhed manner, the two qua» 
lities the moſt neceſſary for theſe uncommon undertakings, 


J mean that of maintaining his authority, and preſerving, 


at the ſame time, the affections of his people. Our other 


officers too, of every rank, appear, by the experience the 


public hath fince had of them, to have been equal to any 
attempt they might have been charged with by their com- 


mander: and our men (at all times brave if well con. 


ducted) in ſuch a cauſe, where treaſure was the object, and 


under ſuch leaders, would, doubtleſs, have been prepared 


to rival the moſt celebrated atchievements- hitherto per- 
formed by Britiſh mariners. 


It cannot then be conteſted, but that Baldivia muſt have 


ſurrendered on the appearance of our ſquadron; after 


which, it maybe preſumed, that the Arraucos, the Pulches, 
and the Penguinches, inhabiting the banks of the river 
Imperial, about twenty five leagues to the northward of 
this place, would have immediately taken up arms, beirg 


. diſpoſed thereto, as hath been already related, and en- 


couraged by the arrival cf ſo conſiderable a force in their 
neighbourhood. As theſe Indians can bring into the field 


near thirty thouſand men, the greateſt part of them horſe, 


their firſt ſtep would have been the invading the province 
of, Chili, which they would have found totally unproviò. 


ed both of ammunition and weapons; and as its inhabi. 
tants are a luxurious and effeminate race, they would have 
been incapable, on ſuch an emergency, of giving any op- 


poſition to this rugged enemy ; ſo that it is no ſtrained 
conjecture to imagine, that the Indians would have been 


don maſters of the whole country. Moreover, the other 


Indians on the frontiers of Peru, being-equally diſpoſed 
with the Arraucos to ſhake oi the Spaniſh yoke, it is high- 
ly probable that they likewiſe would have embraced this 
favourable occaſion, and that a general inſurrection would 
have taken place through. all the Spanith territories of 
South America; in which caſe, the only reſource left to 


the Creolians {diffatisfied as they were with the Spaniſh 


yn e have been to have made the beſt terms 
they could with their Indian neighbours, and to have 
withdrawn themſelves from the obedience of a maſter 


| who had ſhown ſo little regard to their ſecurity, This 
laſt ſuppoſition may perhaps appear chimerical to thoſe 


Boox II. 
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who meaſure the poſſibility of all events, by the ſcanty 
ſtandard of their own experience: but the temper of the 
times, and the ſtrong diſlike of the natives to the mea- 
ſores then purſued by the Spaniſh court, ſufficiently e- 


| vince, at leaſt, its poſlibility. However, not to inſiſt on 


the preſumption of a general revolt, it is ſufficient for our 
purpoſe to conclude, that the Arraucos would ſcarcely 
have failed of taking arms on our appearance: fince this 
alone would ſo far have terrified the enemy, that they 
would no longer have employed their thoughts on the 
means of oppoſing us, but would have turned all their 
care to the Indian affairs; as they ſtill remember, with the 
utmoſt horror, the ſacking of their cities, the rifling of 
their convents, the captivity of their wives and daughters, 
and the deſolation of their country by theſe reſolute ſavages, 
in the laſt war between the two nations For it muſt be 
olſerved, the Chilian Indians have been frequently ſuc. 
ceſsful againſt the Spaniards, and poſſeſs, at this time, a 
large track of country, which was formerly full of Span. 
11h towns and villages, whoſe inhabitants were all either 
deſtroyed, or carried into captivity by the Arraucos, and 
the other neighbouring Indians, who, in a war againſt the 
Spaniards, never fail to join their forces. 


But even, independent of an Indian revolt, there were 
two places only, on all the coaſt of the South Sea, which 
could be ſuppoſed capable of reſiſting our ſquadron ; theſe 
were the cities of Panama and Callao. As to the firſt of 
theſe, its fortifications were ſo decayed, and it was ſo 
much in want of powder, that the preſident himſelf, in an 
intercepted letter, acknowledged it was incapable of be- 
ing defended ; whence I take it for granted, it would 
have given us but little trouble, eſpecially if we had open- 
ed a communication acroſs the iſthmus, with our fleet on 
the other ſide. And, with regard to the city and port of 
Callao, its condition was not much better than that of 
Panama ; ſince its walls are built upon the plain ground, 
without either outwork or ditch before them, and conſiſt 
only of very ſtender feeble maſonry, without any earth 
behind them; ſo that a battery of five or ſix pieces of 
cannon, raiſed any where within four or five hundred 
paces of the place, would have had a full view of the 
whole rampart, and would have opened it in a ſhort time; 
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and the breach hereby formed, as the walls are ſo extreme. 


ly thin, could not have been difficult of aſcent; for the ruins 


Would have beer but little higher than the ſurface of the 


ground; and it would have yielded this particular advan- 
tage to the aſſailants, that the bullets, which grazed up. 
on it, would have driven before them ſuch ſhivers of brick 
and ſtone, as would have prevented the garriſon from 
forming behind it, ſuppoſing that the troops employed in 
defence of the place ſhould have fo far ſurpaſſed the uſual 
limits of Creolian bravery, as to reſolve to ſtand a genera] 
aſſault. Indeed ſuch a reſolution cannot be imputed to 
them; for the garriſon and people were, in general, diſſa- 
tisfied with the viceroy's behaviour, and were never expec- 
ted to act a vigorous part. On the contrary, the viceroy 
himſelf greatly apprehended that the Commodore would 
make him a viſit at Lima, the capital of the kingdom of 
Peru ; to prevent which, it poſſible, he had ordered twelve 
galleys to be built at Guaiaquil and other places, which 
were intended to oppoſe the landing of our boats, and to 
hinder us from puſhing our men on ſhore. But this was 
an impracticable project of defence, and proceeded on the 


ſuppoſition that our thips, when we ſhould land our men, 
would keep at ſuch a diſtance, that theſe galleys, by draw- 
ing little water, would have been out of the reach of our 


guns; whereas the Commodore, before he had made ſuch 


an attempt, would, doubtleſs, have been poſſeſſed of ſeve- 


ral prize ſhips, which he would not have heſitated to have 
run on ſhore for the protection of his boats; and beſides, 
there were many places on that coaſt, and one particular- 
ly in the neighbourhood of Callao, where there was good 
anchoring, though a great depth of water, within a cable's 
length of the ſhore ; conſequently- the cannon of the men 
of war would have {wept all the coaſt to above a mile's 


diſtance from the water's edge, and would have effectual- 


ly prevented any force from afſembling to oppoſe the land- 
ing and forming of our men: and this landing place had 
the additional advantage, that it was but two leagues diſ- 
tant from Lima; ſo that we might have been at that ci- 
ty, within four hours after we ſhould have been firſt dil- 
covered from the ſhore. The place 1 have in view is a- 
bout two leagues ſouth of Callao, and juſt to the north- 
ward of the head land called, in Frezier's draught of that 
coaſt Morro Solar. Here there is ſeventy or eighty fa- 
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thom of water, within two cables length of the ſhore ; and 
here the Spaniards themſelves were ſo apprehenſive of 
our attempting to land, that they had projected to build 


a fort cloſe to the water; but as there was no money in 


the royal cheſts, they could not complete fo conſiderable 
a work ; and therefore they contented themſelves with 
keeping a guard of a hundred horſe there, that they 


ö might be ſure to receive early notice of our appearance 


on that coaſt. Indeed ſome of them, as we were told, 
conceiving our management at ſea to be as puſillanimous 


as their own, pretended that this was a road where the 
Commodore would never dare to hazard his ſhips, for fear 
| that, in ſo great a depth of water, their anchors could 
not hold them, | 


And let it not be imagined, that T am proceeding up» 


on groundleſs and extravagant preſumptions, when I con- 
| clude, that fifteen hundred, or a thouſand of our people, 


well conducted, ſhould have been an overmatch for any 


numbers the Spaniards could muſter in South America; 
| ſince, not to mention the experience we had of them at 


Paita and Petaplan, it muſt be remembered, that our 


| Commodore was extremely ſolicitous to have all his men 
| trained to the dextrous uſe of their fire-arms ; whereas 
| the Spaniards, in this part of the world, were wretchedly 


provided with arms, and were very aukward in the ma- 


nagement of the few they had: and though on their re- 


peated repreſentations, the court of Spain had ordered 
ſeveral thouſand firelocks to be put on board Pizarro's 
ſquadron, yet thoſe, it is evident, could not have been in 


| America time enough to have been employed againſt us. 


Hence then, by our arms, and our readineſs in the uſe of 
them (not to inſiſt on the timidity and ſoftneſs of our ene- 
my) we ſhould, in ſome degree, have had the ſame ad- 
vantages which the Spaniards themſelves had on the firſt 
diſcovery of this country, againſt its naked and unarmed 
inhabitants. | 


Now let it, in the next place, be conſidered, what were 
the events which we had to fear, or what were the circum- 
tances which could have prevented us from giving law 
to all the coaſt of South America, and tLereby cutting off 
tom Spain the reſources which ſhe drew from thoſe im- 
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menſe provinces. By ſea there was no force capable of 
oppoſing us; for how foon ſoever we had ſailed, Pizar- 
ro's ſquadron could not have failed ſooner than it did; 
and therefore could not have avoided the fate it met with, 
As we ſhould have been maſters of the ports of Chili, we 
could thereby have ſupplied ourſelves with th; proviſions 
we wanted in the preatelt plenty: and from Bal.livia to the 
equinoctial, we ran no riſk of loſing our men by ſickneſs, 
(that being of all climates the moſt temperate and heal. 
thy) nor of having our ſhips diſabled by bad weather. 
And had we wanted ſailors to aſſiſt in the navigating of 
our ſquadron, whilſt a confiderable proportion of our men 
were employed on ſhore, we could not have failed of get- 
ting whatever numbers we pleaſed in the ports we ſhould 
have taken, and from the prizes which would have fallen 
into our hands. For I muſt obſerve, that the Indians, 
who are the principal mariners in that part of the world, 
are extremely docile and dextrous: and though they are 
not fit to ſtruggle with the inclemencies of a cold cli- 
mate, yet, in temperate ſeas, they are molt uſeful and la- 
borious ſeamen. = 


Thus then it appears, what important revolutions might 
have been brought abont by our ſquadron, had it depart- 
ed from England as early as it ought to have done: and, 
from hence, it is eaſy to conclude, what immenſe advan- 
tages might have thence accrued to the public. For as, 
on our ſucceſs, it would have been impoſſible that the 
kingdom of Spain ſhould have received any treaſure from 
the provinces bordering on the South Seas, or ſhould even 
have had any communication with them, it is certain that 
the whole attention of that monarchy would have been 
immediately employed in endeavouring to regain thele 
ineſtimable territories, either by force of arms or compact. 
By the firſt of theſe methods, it was ſcarcely poſſible they 
could ſucceed; for it muſt have been at leaſt a twelve: 
month, after our arrival, before any ſhips from Spain 
could have got into the South Seas, and when they had 
been there, they would have found themſelves without re- 
ſource ; fince they would probably have been ſeparated: 
diſabled, and fickly; and would then have had no pott 
remaining in their poſſeſſion, where they could either ren: 
dezvous or reſiſt: whilſt we might have been ſupplied a. 
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f croſs the iſthmus with whatever neceſſaries, ſtores, or even 
. men, we wanted; and might thereby have ſupported our 
; ſquadron in as good a plight as when it firſt ſet ſail from 
h St. Helens. In ſhort, it required but little prudence ſo 
+ to have conducted this buſineſs, as to have rendered all 
8 the efforts of Spain, ſeconded by the power of France, in- 
he effectual, and to have maintained our conqueſt in defi- 
ſs, ance of them both; whence they mutt either have reſolved 
J. to have left Great Britain miſtreſs of the wealth of South 
Ir, America (the principal ſupport of all their deſtructive pro- 
of WW j:&s) or they muſt have ſubmitted to her terms, and have 
e been contented to receive theſe provinces back again, as 
| an equivalent for ſuch reſtrictions to their future ambition, 
as ſhe, in her prudence, ſhould have dictated to them. 


Having thus diſcuſſed the prodigious weight which the 
operations of our ſquadron might have added to the na- 
tional influence of this kingdom, I ſhall here end this ſe- 
| cond book, referring to the next, the paſſage of the ſcat- 
| tered remains of our force acroſs the Pacific ocean, and all 
their ſubſequent tranſactions, till the Commodore's ar- 
rival in England. 
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2 
The Run fem the Craft of Mexico to the Lanrones or Ma- 


RIAN ISLANDS. 


HEN, on the 6th of May 1742, we left the coaſt 

of America, we ſtood to the S. W. with a view 

of meeting the N. E. trade-wind, which the acconnts of 
former writers taught us to expect at ſeventy or eigl:'y 
leagues from the land; we had beſides another reaſon 
for ſtanding to the ſouthward, which was the getting in- 
to the latitude of 13* or 14* north, that being the paral- 
lel where the Pacific ocean is moſt uſually croſſed, and 
conſequently where the navigation is eſteemed the ſafeſt. 
This laſt purpoſe we had ſoon anſwered, being, in a day 
or two, ſufficiently advanced to the ſouth. But though 
we were. at the ſame time, more diſtant from the ſhore, 
than we had preſumed was neceffary for the falling in with 
the trade-wind, yet in this particular, we were moſt grie- 
voully diſappointed, the wind ſtill continuing to the weſt- 
ward, or, at belt, variable. As the getting into the N. 
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| \ 
E. trade, was to us a matter of the laſt conſequence, we 
© flood yet more to the ſouthward, and made many experi- 
ments to meet with it; but all our efforts were, for a long 
time, unſucceſsful; ſo that it was ſeven weeks, from our 
leaving the coaſt, before we got into the true trade wind. 
Th's was an interval in which we had at firſt believed we 
mould well nigh have reached the eaſtermoſt parts of A- 
ſia ; but we were ſo baffled with the contrary and varia- 
ble winds, which, for all that time, perplexed us, that we 
were not, as yet, advanced above a fourth of the way. 
[The delay alone would have beena ſufficient mortification; 
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but there were other circumſtances attending it, which 
rendered this ſituation not leſs terrible, and our apprehen- 


ſians, perhaps, ſtill greater than in any of our paſt cala- 
mities. 


For our two ſhips were, by this time, extremely 
crazy, and many days had not paſſed before we diſcovered 
a ſpring in the foremaſt of the Centurion, which rounded 


about twenty fix inches of its circumference, and which 


was judged to be, at leaſt, four inches deep. And no 


ſooner had the carpenters ſecured this maſt, with fiſhing 


it, than the Glouceſter made a ſignal of diſtreſs, to inform 
us that ſhe had a ſpring in her main maſt, twelve feet be- 
low the truſſel trees, which appeared ſo dangerous that 
ſhe could not carry any fail upon it. Our carpenters, on 
a ſtrict examination of this maſt, found it exceſſively rot- 
ten and decayed ; and it being judged neceſſary to cut it 
down as low as it was defective, it was, by this means, re- 


duced to nothing but a ſtump, which ſerved only as a ſtep 


to the top maſt, Theſe accidents augmented our de- 
lay, and, being added to our other diſtreſſes, occaſioned 
us great anxiety about our future ſafety. For though, 
after our departure from Juan Fernandes, we had enjoy- 
ed a moſt uninterrupted ſtate of health, till our leaving the 
coaſt of Mexico; yet the ſcurvy now began to make freſh 
barock amongſt our people; and we too well knew the 
ffects of this diſeaſe, by our former fatal experience; to 
ſuppoſe that any thing, except. a ſpeedy paſſage, could ſe- 
cure the greater part of our crew from being deſtroyed 
thereby. But as aſter being ſeven weeks at ſea, there did 
not appear any reaſons that could perſuade us we were 
nearer the trade wind than when we ſet out: there was 
no ground for ns to imagine, that our paſſige would not 
* leaſt, three times as long as we at firſt expected; 
Vol. II. | 
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and conſequently we had the melancholy proſpet either d 
Cying by the ſcurvy, or of periſhing with the ſhip for want 


hands to navigate her. Indeed, ſeveral amongſt ui 


were willing to believe, that in this warm climate, ſo di 
ferent from what we felt in paſſing round Cape Horn. the 
violence of this diſcaſe, and its fatality might be, in ſome 
degree, mitigated, as it had not been unuſual to ſuppoſt, 
that its particular virulence, during that paſſage, was, in 


à great meaſare, owing to the ſevcrity of the weather; but 


the ravage of the diſtemper, in our preſent circumſtances, 


Don convinced us of the faliity of this ſpeculation, as it 
| Ekewiſe exploded certain other opinions which uſually pai 


Current about the cauſe and nature of this diſeaſe ; 


For it has been generally preſimed, that ſufficient ſup- 
Flies of water and of freſh proviſions are effectual preven- 


tives of this malady ; but it happened that, in the preſent 


caſe, we had a conſiderable ſtock of freſh proviſions ca 
board, being the hogs and fowls which were tiken at Pai- 
ta; we, belides, almoſt daily caught great abundance of 
tonitoes, dolphins, and albicores; and the unſettl: d ſea- 
on, which deprived us of the benefit of the trade wind, 
proved extremely rainy; fo that we were enabled to fil 
up our water caſks almoſt as faſt as they were empty; ad 
t ach man had five pints of water allowed him every day 
curing the paſſige But notwithſtanding this plenty of 
water, notwithſtanding that the freſh proviſions were dit- 
tributed amongſt the ſick, and the whole crew often fed 
upon fiſh ; yet neither were the ſick hereby relie ved, or the 


_ progreſs or malignity of the Ciſcaſe at all abated. Nor 


was it in theſe inſtances only that we found the general 


| Tnaxims upon this head defective: for though it has been 


uſually eſteemed a necefſiry piece of management to keep 
all ſhips, where the crews are large, as clean and airy be- 


tween dezks as poſſible: and it hath been believed by 


many, that this particulir alone, if well attended to, 
would prevent the appearance of the ſcurvy, or, at l-all, 
mitigate is virulence ; yet we obſcrved, during the latter 


part of our run, that though we kept all our ports open, 


and took uncommon pains in cleanſing and ſweetening the 
ſhips, the diſeaſe ſtill raged with as much violence as ever; 
nor did its advancement ſeem to be thereby ſenſibly re. 
tarded. | 
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However, I would not be underſtood to aſſert, that freſh 
proviſions, plenty of water, and a conſtant ſupply of ſweet 
air between decks, are matters of no moment; 1 am, on 
the contrary, well ſatisfied, that they are, all of them, ar- 
ticles of great importance, and are, doubtleſs, extremely 
conJucive to the health and vwgour of a crew, and may, 
in mary cafes, prevent this fatal malady from taking place. 
All L have aimed at in what I have advanced, is only to 
evince, that, in ſome inſtances, both the cure and preven- 
tion of this malady is impcth! le to be effected by any ma- 
nagement, or by the application of any remedies which 
can he mad: uſe of at fea. Indeed, I am myſelf fully per- 
ſuaded, that when it has get to a certain head, there are 
no other means in nature for relieving the ſick, but carry- 
ing them on ſhore, or, at leaſt, bringing them into the 
neighbourhood of the land. Perhaps a diſtinct and ade- 
quate knowledge of the ſource of this diſeaſe, may never 
be diſcovered: but, in general, there is no difficulty in 
conceiving, that as a continued ſupply of freſh air is ne- 
ceſſary to all animal life, and as this air is ſo particular a 
fluid, that, without loſing its elaſticity, or any of its obvi- 
ous properties, it may be rendered unfit for this purpoſe, 
by the mixing with it ſome very ſudtile, and otherwiſe im- 
perceptible effluvia; it may be eaſily conceived, I fay, 
that the ſteams ariſing from the ocean, may have a ten- 
dency to render the air they are ſpread through, leſs pro- 
perly adapted to the ſupport of the life of terreſti ĩial ani- 
mals, unleſs theſe ſteams are corrected by efluvia of ano- 
ther kind, which, perhaps, the land alone can afford. 


To what hath been already ſaid in relation to this diſ- 
eaſe, I ſhall add, that our furgeon (who, during our paſ- 
ſage round Cape Horn, had aſcribed the mortality we ſuf- 
fered to the ſeverity of the climate) exerted himſelf in the 
preſent run to the utmoſt; but he at laſt declared that all 
his meaſures were totally ineffectual, and did not in the 
leaſt avail his patients. Onthis it was reſolved by the Com- 
modore to try the ſucceſs of two medicines, which, juſt be- 
fore his departure from England, were the ſubjet of 
mnch diſcourſe, I mean the pill and drop of Mr. Ward. 
For however violent the operations of theſe medicines ara 
ſaid to have ſometimes proved, yet in the preſent inſtance, 
vhere, without ſome remedy, deſtruction ſeemed ine vita 
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ble, the experiment at leaſt was thought adviſeable : and 
therefore, one or both of them, at different times, weile 
adminiſtered to perſons in every ſtage of the diſtemper, 
Out of the numbers who tcok them, ore, ſoon after ſwal. 
lowing the pill, was ſeized with a violent bleeding at the 
noſe; he was before given over by the ſurgeon, and lay 
almoſt at the point of death ; but he immediately found 
himſelf much better, and continued to recover, though 
flowly, till we arrived on ſhore, which was near a fort. 
night aſter. A few others too were relieved for ſome 
days, but the diſcaſe returned again with as much viru. 
lence as ever; though neither did th:ſe, nor the reſt, who 
received no benefit, appear to be reduced to a worſe con- 
dition, than they would have been if they had taken no. 
thing. The moſt remarkable property of theſe medicines, 
and what was obvious in almoſt every cne that took them, 
was, that they acted in proportion to the vigour cf the 
patient ; fo that thoſe who were within two or three days 
of dying were ſcarcely affected; and as the patient was 
differently advanced in the diſeaſe, the operation was ei. 
ther a gentle perſpiration, an eaſy vomit, or a moderate 
Purge : but if they were taken by one in full ſtrength, they 
then produced all the fore- mentioned effects with conſi- 
derable violence, which ſometimes continued for ſix or 
eight hours together with little intermiſſion. However, 
let us return to the proſecution of our voyage. 


I have already obſerved, that a few days after our run. 
ning off the coaſt of Mexico, the Glouceſter had her main- 
maſt cut down to a ſtump, and we were obliged to fil 
our fore maſt; and that theſe misfortunes were great'y 
aggravated by our meeting with contrary and variable 
winds for near ſeven weeks; I ſhall now add, that when 
we now reached the trade-wind, and it ſettled between the 
north and the eaſt, yet it ſeldom blew with ſo much 
ſtrength, that the Centurion might not have carried all 
her ſmall ſails abroad without the leaſt danger ; ſo that, 
had we been a ſingle ſhip, we might have run down our 
longitude a- pace, and have arrived at the Ladrones ſoon 
enough to have recovered great numbers of our men, who 
afterwards periſhed ; but the Glouceſter, by the loſs of 
her main- maſt, ſailed fo very heavily, that we had ſeldom 
any more than our top-ſails ſet, and yet were frequently 
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obliged to lie to for her; and I conceive, that, on the 
whole, we loſt little leſs than a month by our attendance 
upon her, in conſequence of the various miſchances 
ſhe encountered. During all this run, it was remarkable. 


that we were rarely many days together without ſeeing 


great numbers of birds; which is a proof that there are 


ſeveral iſlands, or, at leaſt, rocks, ſcattered all along, at 


no very conſiderable diſtance from our track. Some in- 
deed there are marked in the Spaniſh chart hereafter in - 


ferted ; but the frequency of theſe birds ſeems to aſcertain, - 


that there are many more than have been hitherto diſco- 


vered: for the moſt part of the birds we obſerved, were 
ſuch as are known to rooſt on ſhore; and the manner of 

their appearance ſufficiently evinced, that they came from 
ſome diſtant haunt every morning, and returned thither 
again in the evening; fince we never ſaw them early or- 


late; and the hour of their arrival and departure gradu- 


ally varied, which, we ſuppoſed, was occaſioned by our 
running nearer their haunts, or getting farther from 
th-m. | 


The trade wind continued to favour us, without any” 
finctuation, from the end of June, till towards the end of 


Jaly. But, on the 26th of July, being then, as we eſ⸗ 


teemed, about three hundred leagues from the Ladrones, - 


we met with a weſterly wind, which did not come about 
again to the eaſt ward in four days time. This was a moſt 


diſpiriting-incident, as it at ofhtce damped all our hopes of - 
ſpeedy relief; eſpecially too, as it was attended with a 
vexatious accident to the Glouceſter; for in one part of 
theſe four days the wind flatted to a calm, and the ſhips : 


rolled very deep; by which means the Glouceſter's fore- 


cap ſplitting, her fore top maſt came by the board, and 
broke her fore yard directly in the ſlings. As ſhe wies 
hereby rendered incapable of making any ſail for ſowe 
time, we were under a neceſſity, as ſoon as a gale ſprung 


up, to take her in tow; and near twenty of the healthieſt 


and ableſt of our ſeamen were removed from the duty of 


our own fhip, and were continued eight or ten days to e- 


ther on board the Glouceſter, to ailift in repairing lier da- 
mages: but theſe things, mertifying-2s we thought them, 
were only the commencement of our diſaſter; for ſcor-ehad | 
bur people finiſhad their buſineſs in the Glouceſter, before: 


* 
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we met with a moſt violent ſtorm from the weſtern board, 


which obliged us to lie to. At the beginning of this ſtorm 


our ſhip ſprung a leak, and let in ſo much water, that all 


our people, officers included, were conſtantly employed a- 
bout the pumps; and the next day we had the vexation 
to ſee the Glouceſter with her fore top maſt once more 


by the board; nor was that the whole of her calamity, 


ſince, while we were viewing her with great concern for 
this new diſtreſs, we ſaw her main top maſt, which 
had hitherto ſerved her as a jury main-maſt, ſhare the 


ſame fate. This completed our misfortunes, and rendered 


them without reſource ; for we knew the Glouceſter's crew 
were ſo few and feeble, that, without our aſſiſtance, they 


could not be relieved ; whilſt, at the ſame time, our ſick 
were now fo far increaſed, and thoſe who remained in 
health ſo continually fatigued with the additional duty of 


our pumps, that it was impoſſible for us to lend them any 


aid. Indeed we were not as yet fully appriſed of the deplo- 


rable ſituation of the Glouceſter's crew; for when the 


ſtorm abated, which, during its continuance, prevented all 


communication with them, the Glouceſter bore up under 
our ſtern, and Captain Mitchell informed the Commo- 
gore, that beſides the loſs of his maſts, which was all that 
was viſible to us, the ſhip had then no leſs than ſeven feet 
of water in her hold, although his officers and men had heen 


kept conſtantly at the pumps for the laſt twenty four hours. 


This new. circumſtance was indeed a moſt terrible accu- 
mulation to the other extraordinary diſtreſſes of the Glou- 
ceſter, and require, if poſſible, the moſt ſpeedy and vigo- 
rous aſſiſtance, which Captain Mitchell begged the Com- 
modore to afford him; but the debility of our people, and 
our own immediate preſervation, rendered it impractica- 
ble for the Commodore to comply with this requeſt. All 
that could be done was to fend our boat on board for a 
more particular account of the ſhip's condition, as it was 


ſoon ſuſpected that the taking of her people on board us, 


and then deſtroying her, was the only meaſure that could 
be proſecuted in the preſent emergency, both for the ſe- 
curity of their lives and of our own, 


Our boat ſoon returned with a repreſentation of the ate 


of the Glouceſter, and of her ſeveral. defecls, ſigned by 
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captain Mitchell and all his officers; whence it appeared 
| | that ſhe had ſprung a leak by the ſtern-poſt being looſe, 
|. WE and working with every roll of the ſhip, and by two beams 
a- mid- ſhips being broken in the orlope, no part of which, 


—_— —> » 
*- 


as the carpenters reported, could poſſibly be repaired at 
; ſea; that both officers and men had wrought twenty four 
„hours at the pumps without intermiſlion, and were at 
r length fo fatigued, that they could continue their labour 
1 no longer, but had been forced to deſiſt, with ſeven feet 
8 of water in the hold, which covered all their caſks, fo that 
1 [W they could neither come at freſh water nor proviſion ; that 
v they had no maſt ſtanding, except the fore maſt, the 
y mizen-maſt, and the mizen-top-maſt ; nor had they any 
k MW ſpare maſts to get up in the room of thoſe they had loſt ; 
n that the ſhip was beſides extremely decayed in every part; 
f [Wor her knees and clamps were all become quite looſe, and 
y her upper works, in general, were ſo crazy, that the quar- 
ter deck was ready to drop down ; that her crew were 
be greatly reduced, as there remained alive on board her, of- 
1 cers included, no more than ſeventy ſeven men, eighteen 
er boys. and two priſoners; and that of this whole number, 
= only ſixteen men and eleven boys were capable of keeping 
at deck, ſeveral of theſe too being very infirm, 

et „ | 

en The Commodore on the peruſal of this melancholy re- 


8. preſentation, preſently ordered them a ſupply of water 

and proviſions, of which they ſeemed to be in the moſt 
u- prefiing want; and at the ſame time, ſent his own car» 
u· penter on board them, to examine into the truth of every 
o- particular; and it being found, on the ſtricteſt inquiry, 
n- that the preceding account was in no inſtance exaggerat- 
nd ed, it plainly appeared, there was no poſſibility of preſerv- 


a- ing the Glouceſter any longer, as her leaks were irrepa» 

\1l radie, and the united hands on board both ſhips would 

ra not be able to free her, could we have ſpared the whole 1 

72s of our crew to her relief. What then could be reſolved 11 

us, on, when it was the utmoſt we ourſelves could do tojma»- 9 

11d nage our own pumps? Indeed there was no room for de- 1. 

ſe- liberation; the only ſtep to be taken, was the ſaving the Fi 
ves of the few that remained on board. the Glouceſter, it 
nd the getting out of her as much as we could before ſhe 

ate Was deſtroyed, The Commodore, therefore, immediate- it 

by ſent an order to Captain Mitchell, to put his people on if 
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board the Centurion as expeditiouſly as he could, now th 
weather was calm and favourable, and to take out ſuc} 

ſores as he could get at whilſt the ſhip could be kept x 
bove water. And as our leak required leſs attention, 1 
whilſt the preſent eaſy weather continued, we ſent ou 
boats with as many men as we could ſpare, to Captain 
Mitchell's aſſiſtance. f | 


The removing the Glouceſter's people on board us, ar{ 
the getting out {uch ſtores as could moſt eaſily be come 
at, gave us full employment for two days. Mr. Ano 
was extremely deſirous to have ſaved two of her cables 
and an anchor ; but the ſhip rolled ſo much; and the ma 
were ſo exceſſively fatigued, that they were incapable of 
effecting it; nay, it was even with the greateſt difficult] 
that the prize money, which the Glouceſter had taken in 
the South Seas, was ſecured and ſent on board the Cen: 
turion. However, the prize goods in the Glouceſter 
which amounted to ſeveral thouſand pounds in value, and 
were principally the Centurion's property, were entirely 
loſt ;- nor could any more proviſion be got out than five 
caſks of flour, three of which were ſpoiled by the ſalt wa- 


ter. Their ſick men amounting to near. ſeventy, were 0 
conveyed into the boats with as much care as the circum es 
ſtances of that time would permit ; but three or four ot * 
them expired as they were hoiſting them into the Cen- 6 , 
turion. . | 855 
| | the | 
It was the igth of Anguſt, in the evening, before tie way” 


Glouceſter was cleared of every thing that was propoſed | 
to be removed; and though the hold was now almoſt ful " 1 
of water, yet, as the carpenters were of opinion that (he ** © 
might ſtill ſwim for ſome time, if the calm ſhould continue, 
and the water become ſmooth, it was reſolved ſhe ſhou!l ac 
de burnt, as we knew not how little diſtant we might be z 
at the preſent from the Iſland of Guam, which was in tht Bet 
poſſeſſion of our enemies, to whom the wreck of ſuch 2 eld 
ſhip would be no. contemptible acquifition. When ſh 5" 
was ſet on fire, Captain Mitchell and his officers: left her, 
and came on board the Centurion; and we imme iatel/ 
Rood from the wreck, not without ſome apprehenſions (at 
we had only a light breeze) that if ſhe blew: up ſoon, ihe 
eoncuſſion of the air might damage our rigging: but 113 
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* fortunately continued burning the whole night, ſo that, 
os though the guns fired ſucceſſively as the flames reached 
PLS them, yet it was fix in the morning, when we were about 
nos four leagues diſtant, before ſhe blew up. i The report ſhe 
pain made upon this occaſion was but ſmall, although the blaſt 


produced an exceeding black pillar of ſmoke, which ſhot 
up into the air to a very conſiderable height. 


„ and 


Thus periſhed his Majeſty's ſhip the Glouceſter. And 


** now, it might have been expected, that being freed 
1 from the embarraſſments which her frequent diſaſters had 


involved us in, we ſhould have proceeded on our way much 
briſker than we had hitherto done, eſpecially as we had 
received ſome ſmall addition to our ſtrength, by the tak- 
ing on board the Glouceſter's crew. However we were 
foon taught, that our anxieties were not yet to be reliev- 
ed: and that, notwithſtanding all we had already ſuffer- 
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27. ed, there remained much greater diſtreſſes, which we were 
pen dy fill to ſtruggle with. For the late Rorm, which had prov- 
ys. ed ſo fatal to the Glouceſter, had driven us to the north - 
= _ ward of our intended courſe ; and the current ſetting the 


lame way, after the weather abated, had forced us yet a 
degree or two farther, ſo that we were now in 17% of 
north latitude, inſtead of being in (3* 7, which was the pa- 
rallel we propoſed to keep, in order to reach the iſland of 
Guam. As it had been a perfect calm for ſome days ſince 
the ceſſation of the ſtorm, and we were ignorant how 
re te near we were to the meridian of the Ladrones, though 
polo ve ſuppoſed ourſelves not to be far from it, we apprehend- 
& ful ed that we might be driven to the lee ward of them by 
it he me current, without diſcovering them. On this ſuppoſſ- 
dine! ton, the only land we could make would be ſome of the 
Hou! | eaſtern parts of Afia, where, if we could arrive, we ſhould 
* bod the weſtern monſoon in its full force, ſo that it would 
2 the be impoſſible for the ſtouteſt beſt manned ſhip to get in. 
auch Beſides, this coaſt being between four and five hundred 
ogy © leagues diſtant from us, we in our languiſhing circumſtan- 
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& heroes could expect no other than to be deſtroyed by the ſcur- 


vy, long before the moſt favourable gale could enable us 
to complete ſo extenſive a navigation. For our deaths 
vere by this time extremely alarming, no day paſſing in 
which we did not bury eight or ten, and ſometimes twelve 
« our men; and thoſe who had as yet continued healthy, 
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port. However, they did the beſt they could within board, 
and were fortur ate enough to reCuceit, which was a con- 


very great misfortune, ſince the currents were all the 
time driving us to the northward of our parallel, and we 
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began to fall down - pi ce. Indeed we made the beſt nf 
we could of our preſent calm, by employing our carpen- 
ters in ſearching after the leak, which, notwithſtanding 
the little wind we had, was now conſiderable. The car: 
penters at length diſcovered it to be in the gunnei's fore: 
ſt re room, where the water ruſhed in under the brea} 
hook, on each fide of the ſtem; but though they found 
where it was, they agreed it was impoſſible to top it, 1 
they could come at it on the outſide; which was evident. 
ly a matter not to be attempted till we ſhould arrive in 


ſiderable relief, to us. 


We hitherto conſidered the calm, which ſucceeded the 
ſtorm, and which had now continued for ſome days, as 1 


thereby riſked the miſſing of the Ladrones, which we at 
preſent conceived ourſelves to be very near. But whena 
— ſprung up, our condition was ſtill worſe ; for it blew 
rom the S. W. and conſequently was directly oppoſed to 
the courſe we wanted to ſteer : and though it ſoon veered 
to the N. E. yet this ſerved only to tantalize us, as it re. 
turned back again in a ſhort time to its old quarter. 
However, on the 22d of Auguſt, we had the ſatis faction 
to find, that the current was ſhifted, and had ſet us to the 
ſouthward. And the 230, at day break, we were cheer- 
ed with the diſcovery of two iſlands in the weſtern board. 
This gave us all great joy, and raiſed our drooping 
ſpirits ; for till then an univerſal dejection had ſeized vs, 
and we almoſt deſpaired of ever ſeeing land again. The 
neareſt of theſe iſlands, as we learn? d afterwards, was A- 
natacan ; this we judged to be full fifteen leagues from 
us; it ſeemed to be high land, though of an indifferent 
length; the other was the iſland of Serigan, which had 
rather the appearance of a rock, than of a place we could 


hope to anchor at. The view of theſe iſlands is inſerted WW we 
at the top of the thirty third plate. We were extremely} our 
impatient to get in with the neareſt iſſand, where we er WM coy 
pected to find an anchoring ground, and an opportunity Wa 
of refreſhing our ſick; but the wind proved ſo variable al orc 


day, and there was fo little of it, that we advanced towards 
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it but Nowly ; however, by the next morning, we were got 


ſofar to the weſtward, that we were in fight of a third. 


land, which was that of Paxaros, and which is marked 


in the chart only as a rock. This was very ſmall and the 


lund low, ſo that we had paſſed within leſs than a mile of 
it in the night, without obſerving it. At noon, being 
then not four miles from the iſland of Anatacan, the boat 


was ſent away to examine the anchoring ground, and the 


produce of the place, and we were not a little ſolicitous 


| for her return, as we conceived our fate to depend upon 


the report we ſhould receive; for the other two iſlands 
were obviouſly enough incapable of furniſhing us with a- 
ny aſſi tance, and we knew not that there were any beſides 


which we could reach. In the evening the boat came 


oO 
back, and the crew informed us, that there was no road 


for a ſhip to anchor in, the bottom being every where foul 
ground, and all, except one ſmall ſpot, not leſs than fifty 
fathom in depth; that on that ſpot, there was thirty fa- 
thom, though not above half a mile from the ſhore; and 
that the bank was ſteep too, and could not be depended 


| on. They further told us, that they had landed on the 


idand, not without ſome diffizulty, on a:count of the 


greatneſs of the ſwell ; that they found the ground was 


every where covered with a kind of wild cane or ruſh; 
but that they met with no water, and did not believe the 
place to be inhabited, though the ſoil was good, and a- 
bounded with groves of cocoa nut trees. 


The account of the impoſſibility of anchoring at this 
iſlind, occaſioned a general melancholy on board; for 
we conſidered it as little leſs than the prelude to our deſ- 
truction; and our deſpondency was increaſed by a diſap- 
pointment we met with the ſucceeding night; when as 
we were plying under top-ſails, with an intention of get- 
ting nearer the iſland, and of ſending our boat on ſhore to 
load with cocoa nuts for the refreſhment of our fick, the 
wind proved ſqually, and blew ſo ſtrong off ſhore, that we 
were driven too far to the ſouthward to venture to ſend off 
our boat. And now the only poſſible circumſtance that 
could ſecure the few which remained alive from periſhing, 
was the accidental falling in with ſome other of the La- 
Crone iſlands, better prepared for our accommodation; but 


as our knowledge of theſe iſl inds was extremely imperfect, 
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we were to truſt entirely to chance for our guidance ; only 
as they are all of them uſually laid down near the ſame 
meridian, and we conceived thoſe we had already ſeen to 
be part of them; we concluded to ftand to the ſouth. 
ward, as the moſt probable means of diſcovering the r«{, 
Thus, with the moſt gloomy perſuaſion of our approach- 
ing deſtruction, we ſtood from the iſland of Anatacan, 
having all of us the ſtrongeſt. apprehenſions (and thoſe 
not ill grounded) either of dying by the ſcurvy, or of be. 
ing deſtroyed with the ſhip, which, ſor want of hands to 
work her pumps, might in a ſhort time be expected to 
founder. | 


CHAP. I. 


Our Arrival at Tixian, and an Account of the I[and, 


and of wur Proceedings there, till the CENTURION deere 
out to Sea. | 


T was the 26th of Auguſt 1742, in the morning, when 
we loſt ſight of the iſland of Anatacan, dreading that 

it was the laſt land we ſhould ever fix our eyes on. But 
the next morning we diſcovered three other iſlands to the 
eaſtward, which were between ten and fourteen leagues 
diſtant from us. Theſe were, as we afterwards learned, 


the iſlands of Saypan, Tinian and Aguigan. - We imme- 


diately ſteered towards Tinian, which was the middlemoſt 
of the three ; but we had ſo much of calms and light airs, 
that though we were helped forwards by the currents, 
yet on the morrow at day break, we had not advanced 
nearer than within five leagues of it. However we kept 
on our courſe, and about ten o' clock, we perceived a proa 
under ſail to the ſouth ward, between Tinian and Aguigan. 
As e imagined from hence, thattheſe iſlands were inhabit- 
ed, and knew that the Spaniards had always a force at 
Guam, we took the neceſſary precautions for our own ſe- 


curity, and endeavoured to prevent the enemy, as much 


as poſſible, from taking an advantage of our preſent 
wretched circum ſtances, of which we feared they would 
be ſofficiently informed by the manner of our working the 
ſhip; we therefore muſtered all our hands who were ca- 


pable of ſtanding to their arms, and loaded our upper and 
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quarter deck guns with grape ſhot ; and that we might 


the more readily procure ſome intelligence of the ſtate of 


| theſe iſlands, we ſhowed Spaniſh colours, and hoiſted a 
red flag at the fore-top maſt head, hoping thereby to 


give our ſhip the appearance of the Manila g-leon, and 
to decoy ſome of the inhabitants on board us. Thus pre- 


| paring ourſelves, and ſtanding towards the land, we were 


near enough at three in the aſternoon, to ſend the cutter 


on ſhore to find out a proper birth for the ſhip; and we 
| ſoon perceived that a proa put off from the iſland to meet 
the cutter, fully perſuaded, as we afterwards found, that 


we were the Manila ſhip. As we ſaw the cutter. return- 


ing with the proa in tow, we inſtantly ſent the pinnace to 


receive the proa and the priſoners, and to bring them on 


| board, that the cutter might proceed on her errand. The 
pinnace came back with a Spaniard and four Indians, 
| which were the people taken in the proa; and the Span- 


iard being immediately examined as to the produce and 
circumſtances of this iſland of Tinian, his account of it 
ſurpaſſed even our moſt ſanguine hopes; for he informed 
us, thit though it was uninhabited, (which in itſelf, con- 


ſidering our preſent defenceleſs condition, was a conveni- 


ence not to be deſpiſed) yet it wanted but few of the 2c- 
commodations that could be expected in the moſt culti- 
In particular, he aſſured us, that there 
was plenty of very good water, ard that there were an in- 
credible number of cattle, hogs, and poultry, running wild 
on the iſland, all of them excellent in their kind ; that 
the woods afforded ſweet and ſour oranges, limes, lemons, 
and cocoa nuts in great abundance, beſides a fruit peculi- 
ar to theſe iſtands, which ſerved inſtead of bread ; that 
rom the quantity and goodneſs of the proviſions produced 
here, the Spaniards at Guam made uſe of it as a ſtore for 
upplying the garriſon ; and that he himſelf was a ſer— 
:ant of that garriſon, who was ſent hither with twenty- 


1 board a ſmall bark of about fifteen tons, which lay at 
nchor near the ſhore. 


This relation was received by us with inexpreſſible joy; 

dart of it we were onrſelves able to verify on the ſpot, as 
were, by this time, near enough to diſcover ſeveral nu- 

nerous herds of cattle feeding in different places of the 
Vol. II. * 


wo Indians to jerk beef, which he was to load for Guam 
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Hand; and we did not any wiſe doubt the reſt of his nar. 
ration; fince the appearance of the ſhore prejudiced us 
ſo greatly in its favour, and made us hope, that not only 
our neceſſities might be there fully relieved, and our dif. 
eaſed recovered, but that amidſt thoſe pleaſing frenzs 
which were then in view, we might procure ourtelves 
ſome amuſ:ment and relaxation, after the numerous fa- 
tigues we had undergone. For the proſpect of the coun- 
try did by no means reſemble that of an uninhahited and 
uncultivated place, but had much more the air of a mag 
nificent plantation, where large lawns and Rately woods 
had been laid out together with great ſkill, and where the 
whole had been ſo artfully combined, and fo judicioully 
adapted to the ſlopes of the hills, and ihe inequalities of f 
the ground, as to produce a-moit ſtriking effect, and to do | 
honour to the invention of the contriver. Thus, (ane. 

ent not unlike what we had already ſeen) we were forced 10 
upon the moſt deſirable and falutary meaſures, by acc: 5 
dents, which, at firit ſight, we conſidered as the greatelt ef Bu 
misfortunes; for had we not been driven by the contrary of + 
winds and currents, to the northward of our contre (2 WM the 
circumſtance which, at that time, gave us the moſt terri- WW tion 
ble apprehenſions) we ſhould, in all probability, never W 1, 
have arrived at this delightful iſland, and conſequently WWF in 
we ſhonld have miſſed of that place, where alone all our * 
wants could be moſt amply relieved, our ſick recovered, 
and our enfeebled crew once more refreſhed, and enabled 


to put again to ſea. 


The Spaniſh ſerjeant, from whom we received the ac- 
count of the iſland, having informed us that there wer: 
ſome Indians on ſhore under his command, employed in 
jerking beef, and that there was a bark at anchor to take 
it on board, we were deſirous, if poſſible, to prevent the 
Indians from eſcaping, ſince they would certainly have 
given the governor of Guam intelligence of our arrival; 
we therefore immediately diſpatched the pinnace to ſe— 
cure the bark, as the ſerjeant told us that was the only em: 
barkation on the place; and then, about eight in the eV- 
ening, we let go our anchor in twenty two fathom. But 
though it was almoſt calm, and whatever vigour and ſſi- 
Tit Wis to be found on board, was doubtleſs exerted to 
the utmoſt on this pleaſing occaſion, when after having 
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kept the ſea for ſom? months, w2 were going to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of this little paradiſe, yet we were full five hours 
in furling our fails. It is true, we were ſomewhat weak- 


| ened by the crews of the cutter and pinnace which were 


ſent on ſhore ; but it is not leſs true, that including thotz 
abſent with the boats, and ſome negroes and Indian pri- 
ſoners, all the hands we could muſter, capable of ſtanding 
at a gun, amounted to no more. than ſcventy one, moſt 
of which, too, were incapable of duty, except on the great- 
eſt emergencies. Thi, inconſiderable as it may appear, 
was the whole force we could collect, in our preſent en- 
feebled condition, from the united crews of the Centuri— 
on, the Glouceſter, and the 'ryal, which, when we de- 
parted from England, coalited altogether, of near 4 
thouſand hands. | | 


When we had furled our ſails, our people were allow-4 
to repoſe themſelves during the remainder of the night, 


to recover them from the fatigue they had undergorc.. 


But in the morning, a party was ſent on ſhore well armed, 
of which L myſelt was one, to make ourſelves maiters of 
the landing place, ſince we were not certain what oppoſi- 
tion might be made by the Indians on the iſtind. We 


landed, however, without difficulty; for the Indians hav- 


ing perceived by our ſeizure of the bark the night before, 
that we were enemies, they immediately fled into the 


woody parts of the ifland. We found on ſhore many 


huts which they had inhabited, and which ſaved us both 
the time and trouble of erecting tents. One of theſe huts 


which the Indians made ule of for a ſtore houſe, was ve- - 


ry large, being twenty yards long, and fifteen broad. 
This we immediately cleared of ſome bales of jerked beef, 
which had been left in it, and converted it into an hoſpi- 
tal for our ſick, who, as ſoon as the place was ready to re- 
ceive them, were brought on ſhore, being in all an hun- 
dred and twenty eight. Numbers of theſe were ſo very 
helpleſs, that we were obliged to carry them from the 
boats to the hoſpital upon our ſhonlders, in which humane 
employ ment (as before at Juan Fernandes) the Commo- 
dire himſelf, and every one of his officers, were engaged 
without diſtinction; and notwithſtanding the extreme de- 
bility, and the dying aſpects of the greateſt part of our 
lick, it is. al. noſt incredible _ ſoon they began to feel. 
2 i 
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the ſalutary influence of the land: for thongh we buried 


Book III. 


twenty one men, on this and the preceding day, yet we 


did not loſe above ten men more during the whole two 


months we ſtaid here; but our diſeaſed, in general, reap. 
ed ſo much benefit from the fruits of the iſland, p:.rticu- 


Larly thoſe of the acid kind, that, in a week's time, there 
were but few of them who were not ſo far recovered as to 
be able to move about without help. 


Being now, in ſome ſort, eſtabliſned at this place, we 
were enabled more diſtinctly to examine its qualities and 
productions; and that the reader may the better judge 
of our manner of lite here, and future navigators be bet- 


ter appriſed of the conveniences we met with, I ſhall, be- 


fore I proceed any farther in the hiſtory of our own ad- 
ventures, throw together the moſt intereſting particulars 
that came to our knowledge, relating to the ſituation, ſoil, 
produce, and accommodations of this iſtand of Tinian. 


This iſland lies in the latitude of 5: 8' north, and 


longitude from Acapulco, 114: 5o' welt; its length is 


about twelve miles, and its breadth about half as much, 


it extending from the 8. 8. W. to the N. N. E. The foil 


is every where dry and healthy, and being withal ſome- 
what ſandy, it is there the leſs diſpoſed to a rank and o- 
ver luxuriant vegetation; and hence the meadows and bot- 


toms of the woods are much neater and ſmoother than ts 


cuſtomary in hot climates. The land roſe in gentle flopes 


from the very beach where we watered, to the middle cf 


the iſland, though the general courſe of its aſcent was of. 
ten interrupted by valleys of an eaſy deſcent, many of 
which wiad irregularly through the country. Theſe val- 


leys, and the gradual ſwellings of the ground, which their 


diff-rent combinations give riſe to, were molt beautifully 
diverſified by the mutual encroachments of woods and 
Fwns which coaſted each other, and traverſed the iſland 
in large tracts. The woods conſiſted of tall and well ſpread 
trees, the greateſt part of them celebrated either for their 
aſpect or their fruit; whilſt the lawns were uſually of 2 
conſiderable breadth, their turf quite clean and uniform, 
it being compoſed of a very fine trefoil, which was inter- 
mixed with a variety of flowers. The woods, too, were 
in many places open, and free from all buſhes and under- 
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wood, ſo that they terminated on the lawns with a well 
defined outline, where neither ſhrubs nor weeds were to 
be ſeen; but the neatneſs of the adjacent turf was frequent- 


ly extended to a conſiderable diſtance, under the hollow 


ſhade formed hy the trees. Hence aroſe a great number 


of the moſt elegant and entertaining proſpects, according 


to the different blendings of theſe: woods and lawns, and 
their various interſections with each other, as they ſpread 
themſelves differently through the valleys, and over the 
ſlopes and declivities in which the place abounded. Nor 


were the allurements of Tinian confined to the excellency 


of its landſcapes only; ſince the fortunate animals which, 
daring the greateſt part of the year, are the ſole lords of 
this happy ſoil, partake, in ſome meaſure, of the romantic 
caſt of the iſland, and are no ſmall addition to its wonder- 
ful ſcenery ; for the cattle, of which it is not uncommon 
to ſee herds of ſome thouſands feeding together in a large 
meadow, are certainly the moſt rem irkable in the world, 
as they are all of them milk white except their ears, which 
are generally brown or black. And though there are no 
inhabitants here, yet the clamour and frequent parading 
of domeſtic poultry, which range the woods in great num- 
bers, perpetually excite the idea of the neighbourhood of 
farms and villages, and greatly contribute to the cheartul- 
eſs and beauty of the place. The cattle on Tinian, Wa 
computed, were at leaſt ten thoufand : we had no difi- 
culty in getting near them, for they were not at all ſhy 
of us. Our firſt method of killing them, was ſhooting 
them; but at laſt, when by accidents to be hereafter re- 
cited, we were obliged to huſband our ammunition, our 
men ran them down with eaſe, Their fleſh was extreme- 
ly well taſted, and was believed, by us, to be much more 
eaſily digeſted than any we had ever met with. The fowls,. 
too, were exceeding good, and were likewiſe run down 
with little trouble; for they could ſcarce fly further than 
an hundred yards at a flight, and even that fatigued them 
to ſuch a degree, that they could not readily riſe again; 
ſo that, aid d by the openneſs of the woods, we could at all 
times furniſh ourſelves with whatever number we wanted. 
Beſides the, cattle and the poultry, we found here abun- 
dance of wild hogs : theſe were moſt excellent food ; but 
as they were a very fizrce animal, we were obliged cither- 
ts foot them, or to hunt * large dogs, which. wez 
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found upon the place at our landing, and which belonged 
to the detachment which was then upon the iſland, amaſ. 
fing proviſions for the garriſon of Guam. As theſe dogs 
had been purpoſely trained to the killing of the wild 
hogs, they followed us very readily, and hunted for us; 
but though they were a large bold breed, the hogs fought 
with ſo much fury, that they frequently deſtroyed them, 
whence we, by degrees, loſt the greateſt part of them. 


This place was not only extremely grateful to us, from 
the plenty and excellency of its freſh proviſions, but was 
as much, perhaps, to he admired on account of its fruits 
and vegetable productions, which were molt fortunately 
adapted to the cure of the ſea ſcurvy, the diſeaſe which 
had ſo terribly reduced us. For in the woods there were 
inconceivable quantities of cocoa nuts, with cabbages 
growing in the ſame tree. There were, beſides, guavoes, 
limes, ſweat and four oranges, and a kind of fruit pecu- 
liar to thoſe iſlands, called by the Indians Rhymay, but 
by us the bread fruit: for it was conſtantly eaten by vs, 
during our Ray upon the iſlind, inſtead of bread, and ſo 
univerſally preferred to it, that no ſhips bread was expend- 
ed in that whole interval. It grew upon a tree which is 
ſomewhat loity, and which, towards the top, divides into 
large and ſpreading branches. The leaves of this tree 
are of a remarkable deep green, are notched ahout the 
edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen inches in 
length. The fruit itſelf is found indifferently on all parts 
of the branches; it is in ſhape rather eliptical than round; 
It ts covered with a rough rind, and is uſually ſeven or 
eight inches long; each of them grows ſingly and not in 


cluſters. This fruit is fitteſt to be uſed when it is full 


rown, but ſtill green; in which ſtate, after it is properly 


prepared, by being roaſted in the embers, its taſte has 


fome diſtant reſemblance to that of an artichoke's bottom, 
and its texture is not very different, for it is ſoft and ſpon- 
gy. As it ripens, it becomes ſofter, and of a yellow co- 
bur, when it contracts a luſcious taſte, and an agreeable 
fmell, not unlike a ripe peach; but then it is eſteemed un- 
wholeſorne, and is ſaid. to produce fluxes. I. ſhall only 
add, that it is deſcribed both by Dampier, and in Rays 
Hiſtory. of plants: and that in the view of the watering 


Pace, Plate XXALY. there is. drawn one af the trees beats 
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ing this fruit, being that marked with the letter (e). Be- 


ſides the fruits already enumerated, there were many o- 
ther vegetables extremely conducive to the cure of the ma- 
lady we had long laboured under, ſuch as water melons, 


| dandelion, creeping purilain, mint, ſcurvy-graſs, and ſor- 
| rel; all which, together with the freſh meats of the place, 


we devoured with great eagerneſs, prompted thereto by 
the ſtrong inclination which, in ſcorbutic diforders, nature 


| never fails of exciting for thoſe powerful ſpecifics. 


It will eaſily be conceived, from what hath been alrea- 
dy ſaid that our chear upon this iſland was in ſome de- 
gree luxurious; but I have not yet recited all the varie- 


| ties of proviſion which we were indulged in. Indeed we 


thought it prudent totally to abſtain from filh, the few we 
caught at our firſt arrival having ſurfeited thoſe who ate 
of them; but conſidering how much we had been inured 
to that ſpecies of food. we did not regard this crcumſtance 
as a diſadvantage ; eſpecially as the defect was ſo amply 
ſupplied by the beet, pork, and towls already mentioned, 
and by great plenty of wild fowl; for it is to be remem- 
bered, that near the centre of this ifland there were two 
conſiderable pieces of freſh water, which abounded with 
duck, teal, and curlew; not to mention the whillling plo- 


ver, which we found there in prodigious plenty. 


It may now, perhaps, be wondered at, that an iſland ſo 
exquiſitely furniſhed with the conveniences of life, and fo 
well adapted not only to the ſubſiſtance, but likewiſe to the 
enjoyment of mankind, ſhould be entirely deſtitute of in- 
habitants, eſpecially as it is in the neighbourhood of other 
lands, which, in ſome meaſure, depended upon this for: 
their ſupport. To obviate this difficulty, I muſt obſerve, 
that it is not fifty years ſince the iſland was depopulated. 
The Indians we had in cur cuſtody aſſured us, that for- 


merly the three 1flands of l'inian, Rota, and Guam, were 


all full of inhabitants, and that Tinian alone contained 
thirty thouſand ſouls; but a ſickneſs raging among theſe 
Indians, which deſtroyed multitudes of the people, the 
Spaniards, to recruit their numbers at Guam, which were 
extremely diminiſhed by the mortality, ordered all the in- 
habitants of Tinian thither, where, languiſhing for their 


former habitations, and their cuſtomary method of life, 
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the greateſt part of them, in a few years, died of pricf 
Indeed, independent of that attachment which all man. 
kind have ever ſhown to the place of their birth and bring. 
ing up, it ſhould ſeem from what has been already ſaid, 
that there were few countries more worthy to be regret. 
ted than this of Tinian. 5 


Theſe poor Indians might reaſonable have expected, at 
the great diſtance from Spain where they were placed, to 
have eſcaped the violence and cruelty of that haughty na. 
tion, ſo fatal to a large proportion of the whole human 
race; but it ſeems their remote ſituation could not pro. 
te ct them from ſharing in the common deſtruction of the 
weſtern world; all the advantage they received from their 


- diſtance, being only to perith an age or two later. It may, 


perhaps, he doubted, if the number of the, inhabitants of 
Tinian, who were baniſhed to Guam, and who died there 
pining for their native home, was fo conſtderable as what 
we have related above ; hut, not to mention the concur- 
rent aſſertion of our priſoners, and the commodiouſneſs of 
the iſland, and its great fertility, there are ſtill remains to 
be met with on the place, which {how it to have been once 
For there are, in all parts of the 
iſland, many ruins of a very particular kind; theſe uſual. 
ly conſiſt of two rows of ſquare pyramidal pillars, each 


Pillar being about ſix feet from the next, and the diſtance 


between the rows being about twelve feet ; the pillars 


themſelves are about five feet ſquare at the baſe, and a- 
bout thirteen feet high; and on the top of each of them 


there is a ſemi globe, with the flat ſurface upwards ; the 
whole of the pillars and ſemi globe is ſolid, being com- 
poſed of ſand and ſtone cemented together, and plaiſtered 
over. This odd fabric will be better underſtood, by in- 
ſpecting the view of the watering place, already referred 
to; where an aſſemblage of theſe pillars is drawn, and is 
denoted by the letter (a). If the account our priſon- 
ers gave us of theſe ſtructures was true, the iſland mult in- 
deed have been moſt extraordinary well peopled ; fince 
they aſſured us, that they were the foundations of particu- 
lar buildings ſet apart for thoſe. Indians only who had en- 
gaged in ſome religious vow, monaſtic: inſtitutions being 


often to be met with in many Pagan nations. However, 
#-theſe ruins were originally the. baſis of the common 
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rief. dwelling houſes of the natives, their numbers muſt have 
jan. been conſiderable; for in many parts of the iſland they 
ing. are extremely thick planted, and ſufficiently evince the 
ald great plenty of its former inhabitants. But to return to 
ret. ¶ the preſent ſtate of the iſland : | 


Having briefly recounted the conveniences of this place, 
the excellency and quantity of its fruits and proviſions, 
| the neatneſs of its lawns, the ſtatelineſs, freſhneſs, and 
fragrance of its woods, the happy inequality of its ſurface, 


nin Band the variety and elegance of the views it afforded, I 
pro. muſt now obſerve, that all theſe advantages were greatly 
the enhanced by the healthineſs of its climate, by the almoſt 


conſtant breezes which prevail there, and by the frequent 
ſhowers which fell there; tor theſe, inſtead of the heavy 
continued rains which in ſome countries render great part 
of the year ſo unpleaſing, were uſually of a very ſhort and 
rhat N almoſt momentary duration, Hence they were extreme- 
cur- l grateful and refreſhing, and were, perhaps, one cauſe 
s of of the falubrity of the air, and of the extraordinary influ- 
s to Fence it was obſerved to have upon us, in increaſing and in- 
nce Wvigorating our appetites and digeſtion. This effect was 
the indeed remarkable, fince thoſe among our officers, who 
nal: were at all other times ſpare and temperate caters, who, 
ach beſides a ſlight breakfaſt, uſed to make but one moderate 

nce Bl repalt a day, were here, in appearance, transformed into 
lars gluttons; for, inſtead of one reaſonable fleth meal, they 
da. were now ſcarcely ſatisfied with three, each of them, too, 
nem i fo prodigious in quantity, as would, at another time, have 
the ¶ produced a fever or a ſurfeit; and yet our digeſtion fo 
om. vell correſponded to the keenneſs of our appetites, that 
red we were neither diſordered, nor even loaded by this un- 
in common repletion ; for after having, according to the 
red cuſtom of the iſland, made a large beef breakfaſt, it was 
dis N not long before we began to conſider the approach of din- 
fon. I ner as a very deſirable, though ſomewhat tardy incident. 


Ince After giving theſe large encomiums to this iſland, in 
icu- which, however, I conceive, I have not done it juſtice, 
em Wit is neceſſary I ſhould ſpeak of thofe circumſtances in 
£10! Which it is defe ive, whether in point of beayty or utility. 
ver, ¶ And, firſt, with reſpet to its water, I muſt own, that, be- 
meg bre 1 had ſeen this ſpot, I did not conceive that the ab- 
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ſence of running water, of which it is entirely deftitute, 
could have heen fo well replaced by any other means as 
it is in this iſtand; ſince, though there are no ſtreams, yet 
the water of the wells and ſprings, which are to be met 
with every where near the furface, is extremely good; 
and in the midſt of the iſland there are two or three con. 
ſiderable pieces of excellent water, the turf of wh-te banks 
was as clean, as even, and as regularly diſpoſed, as if they 
had been baſons purpoſely made for the decoration ot 
the place It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that with re. 
gard to the beauty of the proſpects, the want of rills and 
ſtreams is a very great dufect, not to be compenſated ei- 
ther by large pieces of ſtanding water, or by the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſea, though that, from the ſmallneſs of 
the iſlund, generally makes a part of every extenſive 


landſcape. 


As to the reſidence upon the iſland, the principal in- 


convenience attending it, is the vaſt number of muſche- 


toes, and various other ſpecies of flies, together with an 
inſect called a tick; this, though principally attached to 
the cattle, would yet frequently faſten upon our limbs 
and bodies, and if not perceived and removed in time, 
would bury its head under the ſkin, and raiſe a painful 
inflammation. We found here too centipedes and ſcor- 
pions, which we ſuppoſed were venomous, though none 
of us ever received. any injury from them. | 


But the moſt important and formidable exception to 
this place remains ſtill to be told. This is the inconve- 


nience of the road, and the little ſecurity there is, in ſome 


ſeaſons, for a ſhip at anchor. The only proper anchoring 
place, for ſhips of burden, is at the 8. W. end of the 
land. As a direction for readily finding it, there is in 
the XXXV. plate, a very accurate view of the 8 W. ſide 
of the iſland, where (a) is the peak of Saypan, ſeen over 
the northern part of Tinian, and bearing N. N. E = E. 
and (5) is the anchoring place, diſtant eight miles from 
the obſerver. And, as an additional aſſiſtance, there is 


alſo added, in the XXXVI. plate, a near view of the an- 
choring place itſelf, which repreſents it ſo exactly, that 


none can poſiibly miſtake it Here the Centurion an- 
chored in twenty two fathom. water, about a mile and at 
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half diſtant from the ſhore, oppoſite to a ſandy bay. The 
bottom of this road is full of ſharp-pointed coral rocks, 
which, during four months of the year, that is, from the 
middle of June to the middle of October, render it a very 
unſafe anchorage. This 1s the ſeaion of the weſtern mon- 
ſoons, when near the full and change of the moon, but 
more particularly at the change, the wind is uſually va- 
riable all round the compaſs, and ſeldom fails to blow 
with ſich fury, that the ſtouteſt cables are not to be con- 
fided in: what adds to the danger at theſe times, is the 
exceſſive rapidity of the tide of flood, which ſets to the S. 

E. between this iſland and that of Aguigan, a ſmall iſlet 
near the ſouthern extremity of Tinian, which is repreſent- 
ed in the general chart, hereafter inſerted, only by a dot. 
This tide runs, at firſt, with a vaſt head and overfall of 
water, occaſioning ſuch a hollow and overgrown ſea, as is 
ſcarcely to be conceived ; fo that (as will be more parti- 
cularly recited in the ſequel) we were under the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions of being pooped by it, though we 
were in a fixty gun ſlvp. In the remaining eight months 
of the year, that is, from the middle of October to the 
middle of June, there is a conſtant ſeaſon of ſettled wea- 
ther; when, if the cables are but well armed, there is 
ſcarcely any danger of there being even rubbed ; ſo that, 
during all that interval, it is as ſecure a road as could be 
wiſhed for. I ſhall only add, that the anchoring bank is 
rery ſhelving, and ſtretches along the 8. W. end of the 
vlind, and is entirely free from ſhoals, except a reef of 


* rocks which is viſible, and lies about half a mile from the 
we. ſhore, affording a narrow paſſage into a ſmall ſandy bay, 
Saks which is the only place where boats can poſſibly land. 
. Having given this account of the iſland and its produce, 
boy it is neceſſary to return to our own hiſtory. 

fide Our firſt undertaking afttr our arrival, was the removal 
1 of our ſick on ſhore, as hath been related. Whilſt we 
4 were thus employed, four of the Indians on the iſland, be- 
2 ing part of the Spaniſh ſerjeant's detachment, came and ſur- 
> rendered themfelves to us, ſo that, with thoſe we took in 
hat the proa, we had now eight of them in our cuſtody. One 
xa of the four who ſubmitted, undertook to ſhew us the moſt 
wet convenient places for killing cattle, and two of our men 


were ordered to attead him on that ſervice ; but one of 
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them unwarily truſting the Indian with his firelock and 


piſtol, the Indian eſcaped with them into the woods. His 
countrymen who remained behind were apprehenſive of 
ſuffering for this perfidy of their comrade ; and therefore 
Wha: ave to ſend one of their own party into the coun. 
try, who they engaged ſhould both bring back the arms, 


and perſuade the whole detachment from Guam to ſub. 


Mit to us. The Commodore granted their requeſt, and 
one of them was-diſpatched on this errand, who returned 
next day, and brought back the firelock and piſtol, but aſ. 
ſured us he had found them in a path way in the wood, 
and proteſted, that he had not been able to meet with any 
one of his countrymen. This report had ſo little the air 
of truth, that we ſuſpected there was ſome treachery car- 
Tying on; and therefore, to prevent any future commu- 
nication amongſt them, we immediately ordered all the In. 
dians who were in our power, on board the ſhip, and did 
not permit them to go any more on ſhore. 


When our ſick were well ſettled on the iſland, we em- 
ployed all the hands that could be ſpared from attending 
them, in arming the cables with a good rounding, ſeveral 
fathom from the anchor, to ſecure them from being rub- 
bed by the coral- rocks, which here abounded. 1 his be- 


ing completed, our next occupation was our leak, and, in 


order to ræaiſe it out of the water, we, on the fir of Sep- 
tember, began to get the guns aft, to bring the ſhip by 


the ſtern; and now the carpenters being able to come at 


it on the outſide, they ripped off what was left of the old 
ſheathing, canlked all the ſeams on hoth ſides the cutwa- 
ter, and leaded them over, and then new ſheathed the bow's 
to the ſurface of the water. By this means we conceived 
the defect was ſufficiently ſecured ; but, npon our begin- 
ning to return the guns tc their ports, we had the morti- 
fication to perceive, that the water ruſhed into the ſhip in 
the old place, with as mnch violence as ever. Hereupon 
we were neceſſitated to begin again: and that our ſecond 
attempt might be more ſucceſsful, we cleared the fore- 
ftore room, and ſet an hundred and thirty barrels of pow- 
der on board the ſmall Spaniſh bark we had ſeized here, 


by which means we raiſed the ſhip about three feet out of 
the water forewards. The carpenters now ripped off the 


ſheathing lower down, new. caulked all the ſeams, and at- 
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terwards laid on new ſheathing ; and then, ſuppoſing the 
leak to be effectually ſtopped, we began to move the guns 
forwards; but the upper-deck guns were ſcarcely re- 
placed, when, to our amazement, it burſt out again. As 
we durſt not cut away the lining within board, leſt a butt- 
end or a plank might ſtart, and we might go down im- 
mediately, we had no other reſource left than chincing 
2nd caulking within board. Indeed, by this means the 
leak was ſtopped for ſome time; but when our guns were 
ali fixed in the ports, and our ſtores were taken on board, 
the water again forced its way through a hole in the ſtem, 
where one of the bolts was driven in: we, on this, deſiſt- 
ed from all farther efforts, being at laſt well aſſured that 
the defect was in the ſtem itſelf, and that it was not to be 
remedied till we had an opportunity of heaving down. 


In the firſt part of the month of September, ſeveral of 
our lick were tolerably recovered by their reſidence on 
ſhore ; and, on the 12th of September, all thoſe who were 
ſo tar reheved, ſince their arrival, as to be capable of do- 
mg. duty, were ſent on board the ſhip ; and then the Com- 
modore, who was himſelf ill of — ſcurvy, had a tent e- 
r:ted for him on ſhore, where he went with the view of 
Raying a few days to eſtabliſh his health, being convinced, 
by the general experienve of his people, that no other me- 
thod, but living on the land, was to be truſted to for the 
removal of tnis dreadful malady. The place where his 
tent was piiched on this occaſion, was near the well whence 
we got all cur water, and was indeed a moſt elegant ſpot. 
A view of it hath been already referred to, under the title 
of the watering place, where (5) is the Commodore s tent, 
and (4) the well we watered at. 


As the crew on board were now reinſorced by the re- 
covered hands returned from the iſland, we began to ſend 
our caſks on ſbore to be fitted up, which. til} this time, 
could not be done, for the coopers were not well enough 
to work We hkewite weighed our anchors, that we 


might examine our cables, winch, we ſuſpected, bad, by 


this time, received conſiderable damage. And as the rew 

moon was now approaching, when we apprehended vio- 

lent gales, the Commodore, for our greater ſecurity, order- 

ed that part of the cables next to the anchors to be armed 
Vol. II. _ 
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with the chains of the fire grapnels ; beſides which, they 


were cackled twenty fathom from the anchors, and ſeven 


fathom from the ſervice, with a good rounding of a 4: 


inch hauſer; and, being perſuaded that the dangers of 
this road demanded our n moſt foreſight, we, to all theſe 
Precautions, added that of lowering the main and fore. 
yards cloſe down, that in caſe of blowing weather the 


_ wind might have leſs power upon the ſhip to make her 


> 


ride a ſtrain. 


Thus effectually prepared, as we conceived, we waitel 
tiil the new moon, which was the 18th of September, 
when, riding ſafe that and the three ſucceeding days, 


{though the weather proved very ſqually and uncertain) 


we flattered ourſelves (for I was then on board) that the 


prudence of our meaſures had ſecured us from all acci. 


dents: but, on the 22d, the wind blew from the eaſtward 


with ſuch fury, that we ſoon deſpaired of riding out the 


form. In this conjuncture we ſhould have been extreme. 
iy glad that the Commodore, and the reſt of our people 
on ſhore, which were the greateſt part of our hands, had 


been on board us, fince our only hopes of ſafety ſec med 
to depend on our putting immediately to ſea; but all 


communication with the ſhore was now abſolutely cut off, 
for there was no poſlibility that a boat could live; ſo that 


we were neceſſitated to ride it out till our cables parted. 


Indeed, we were not long expecting this dreadful event, 
for the ſmall bower parte d at five in the aſternoon, and 
the ſhip ſwung off to the beſt bower; and as the night 
came on, the violence of the wind ſtill increaſed; though, 
not withſtandipg its inexpreſſible fury, the tide ran with ſo 
much rapidity as to prevail over it; for the tide, which 
was to the northward at the beginning of the hurricane, 
turning ſuddenly to the ſouthward, about fix in the even- 
ing, forced the ſhip beſore it, in deſpight of the ſlorm, 
which blew upon the beam. The ſea now broke moſt ſur- 


prilingly all round us, and a large tumbling ſwell threat- 


ened to poop us; by which the long boat, at this time 
moored a ſtern, was on a ſudden canted fo high, that it 
broke the tranſon of the Commodore's gallery, whoſe ca- 


bin was on the quarter deck. and would doubtleſs have 


riſen as ligh as the tafferel, had it not been for the ſtrok: 
which ſtove the boat all to pieces; and yet the poor boat · 
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keeper, though extremely bruiſed, was ſaved almoſt by a 
miracle. About eight, the tide flackened, but the wind- 
not abating, the beſt bower cable, by which alone we rode, 
parted at eleven. Our ſaset- anchor, waich was the enly 
one we had left, was inſtantly cut from the bow; but be- 
fore it could reach the bottom, we were driven {rom 
twenty-two into thirty five tuthom ; and after we had 
veered away one whole cable, and two thirds of ano- 
ther, we could not find ground with fxty fathom of line. 
This was a plain indication, that the anchor lay near the 
edge of th: bank, and could not hold us long. In this 


preiſing danger, Mr. Saumarez, our firſt lieutznant, who 


now commanded on board, ordered ſeveral guns to be fir- 
ed, and lights to be ſliown, as a ſignal to the Commodore 
of our diitraſs ; and, in a fhort time after, it being then a- 
bout one o'clock, and the night exceſſively dark, a ſtrong 
guſt, attended with rain and lightening, drove us off th: 
bank, and forced us out to fea, leaving b:hind us on th: 
gland, Mr. Anſon, with many more of our ofi:ers, and 
a great part of our crew, amounting, in the whole, to an 
hundred and thirteen perſons. Thus were we all, both 
at ſea, and on ſhore, reduced to the utmoſt defpair by this. 


cataſtrophe ; thoſe on ſhore conceived they had no means 


left them ever to depart out of the iſland, whilſt we on 
board being utterly unprepared to ſtruggle with the fury 
of the ſeas and winds, we were now. expoſed to, expected 
each moment to be our laſt. ET 


CHAP. III. 


Tran/actions at Tinian after the Departure of" the 
CENTURION. 


HE ſtorm which drove the Centurion to ſea, blew 

with too much turbulence to permit either the Con- 
mndore, or any of the people on ſhore, to hear the guns 
which ſhe fired as ſignals of diſtreſs; and the frequent 
glare of the lightning had prevented the exploſions from. 
being obſerved: ſo that, when at day break it was per- 
caived from the ſhore, that the ſhip was amiſling, there 
was the utmoſt conſternation amongſt them: for much 
the greateſt part of them E concluded that ike 
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was loſt, and intreated the Commodore that the boat 
might be ſent round the iſland to look after the wreck; 

and thoſe who believed her ſafe, had ſcarcely an expedta: 

tion that ſhe would ever be able to make the iſland again, 
fince the wind continued to blow ſtrong at eait, and they 
well knew how poorly the was manned and provided for 
ſtruggling with fo tempeſtuous a gale: in either of theſe 
views, her fituation was indeed moſt deplorable ; for if 
the Centurion was loſt, or ſhould be incapable of return- 

ing, there appeared no poſſibility of their ever getting of 
the iſland, as they were at leaſt ſix hundred leagues from 
Macao, which was their neareſt port; and they were mf. 
ters of no other veſſel than the ſmall Spaniſh bark of a- 
bout fifteen tons, ſeized at their arrival, which would not 
even hold a fourth part of their number. And the change 
of their being taken off the i{land by the caſual arrival of 
any other ſhip, was altogether deſperate; as perhaps 10 
European ſhip had ever anchored here before, and it were 
madneſs to expect that like incidents ſhould. ſend another 
here in an hundred ages to come: ſo that their defpond- 

ing thoughts could only ſuggeſt to them the melancholy 
proſpect of ſpending the remainder of their days on this 
iſland, and bidding adieu for ever to their country, their 


friends, their families, and all their domeſtic endearmenis, 


Nor was this the worſt they had to fear: for they had 
reaſon to apprehend, that the governor of Guam, when 
he ſhould be informed of their circumſtances, might ſend 
a force ſufficient to over power them, and to remove them 
to that iſland; and then the moſt favourable treatment 
they could expect world be, to he detained priſoners dur- 
ing life; ſince, from the known policy and cruelty of the 
Spaniards in their diſtant ſettlements, it was rather to be 
ſuppoſed that the governor, if he once had them in his 


| 2 would make their want of commiſſions (all of them 


being on board the Centurion) a pretext for treating them 


as pirates, and for depriving themof their lives with ifamy. 


In the midſt of theſe gloomy reflections, Mr. Anſon, 
though he always kept up his uſual compoſure and ſteadi- 
neſs, had doubtleſs his ſhare of diſquietude. However, 
having ſoon projected a ſcheme for extricating himſelf and 
his men from their preſent anxious fituation, he firſt com- 
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munĩcated it to ſome of the moſt intelligent perſons about 
him; and having ſatisfied himſelf that it was practicable, 
he then endeavoured to aniniate his people to a ſteady and 
vigorous profecution of it. With this view he repreſented 
to them, how little foundation there was for their appre- 
henſions of the Centurion being! loſt: that he ſhould have 
preſumed they had been all of them better acquainted 
with fea affairs, than to give way to the impreſſion of fo chi- 
merical a fright: that he doubted not but, if they would ſeri- 
ouſly conſider what ſuch a ſnip was capable of enduring, they, 
would confeſs there was not the leaſt probability of her hav- 
ing periſhed ; that he was not without hopes that ſhe might 
3 in a few days; but if ſhe did not, the worſt that 
could be imagined was, that ſhe was driven ſo far to the 
leeward of the iſland, that ſhe could not regain it, and that 
the would conſequently be obliged to bear away for Macao 
on the coaſt of China; that as it was neceſſary to be pre- 
pared againſt all events, he had in this cafe confidered of 
a method of carrying them off the iſland, and of joining 
their old ſhip, the Centurion, again at Macao: that this 
method was, to hale the Spanith bark on ſhore, to ſaw her 
aſunder, and to lengthen her twelve feet, which would en- 
large her to near forty ton burden, and would enable her 
to carry them all to China: that he had conſulted the 
carpenters, and they had agreed that this propoſal was ve · 
ry feaſible, and that nothing was wanting to execute 
it but the united reſolution and induſtry of the whole bo- 
dy: and having added, that, for his own part, he would 
ſhare the fatigue and labour with them, and would expect 
nomore from. any man than whathe, the Commodore him- 
ſelt, was ready to ſubmit to, he concluded with repreſenting : 
the importance of ſaving time; unging that, in order to. 
de the better ſecured at all events, it was expedient to ſet 


about the work immediately, and to take it for granted 


that the Centurion would not be able to put back (which 
was indeed the Comma doreꝰs ſecret opinion) ſince, if ſhe. 
did return, they ſhould only throw away a few days ap- 
pucation ; but if ſhe did not, their fitnation, and the ſeaſons 
of the year, required their utmoſt diſpatch. 


Theſe remonſtrances, though not without-efz, did not 
2 firſt.operate ſo powerfully as Mr. Anſon could hive withe 


td; he indeed raiſed their ſpirits, hy ſhowipg themmake : 
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poſſibility of their getting away, of which they had before [ 
deſpaired; but then from their confidence in this reſource, ; 
they grew leſs apprehenſive of their ſituation, gave 2 i 
greater ſcope to their hopes, and flattered themſelves that 1 
the Centurion would be able to regain the iſland, and pre. h 
vent the execution of the Commodore's ſcheme ; which ſl 
they could eaſily foreſee would be a work of conſiderable N 
labour: hence it was ſome days before they were all of 
them heartily engaged in the project; but at laſt being 
convinced of the impoſſibility of the thip's return, they be- th 
took themſelves zealouſly to the different taſks alloted p- 
them, and were as induſtrious and as eager as their com- w 
mander could deſire, punctually aſſembling by day break WM th 
at the rendezvous, whence they were diſtributed to their in 
different employments, which they followed with unuſual to 
vigour till night came on. m 
5 m; 
And here I muſt interrupt the courſe of this tranſaction, ſm 
to relate an incident, which for a ſhort time gave Mr. An- A1 


ſon more concern than all the preceding diſaſters. A tewM wa 
days after the ſhip was driven off, ſome of the people cn wh 
ſhore cried out, A ſai/! This ſpread a general joy, every it, 
one ſuppoſing that it was the ihip returning; but preſent- WM ſpa 
ly a ſecond fail was deſcried, which quite deſtroyed their ſea 
firſt conjecture, and made it difficult to gueſs what they WM anc 


were. 'Ihe Commodore eagerly. turned his glaſs towards ont 


them, and ſaw they were two boats; on which it imme: acc 
diately occurred to him, that the Centurion was gone to hay 
the bottom, and that theſe were her two boats coming MW ind! 
back with the remains of her people; and this ſudden ſtan 
and unexpected ſuggeſtion wrought on him ſo powerfully, 
that to conceal his emotion, he was obliged (without ſpeak- 
ing to any one)-inſtantly to retire to his tent, where he 
paſſed ſome bitter moments, in the firm belief that the 
ſhip was loſt, and that now all his views of farther diſtreſ 
ſing the enemy, and of ſtill ſignalizing his expedition by 
foine important exploit, were at an end. 


However, he was ſoon relieved. from theſe diſturbing 
thoughts, by diſcovering that the two boats in the offing 
were Indian proas ; and perceiving that they made to. 
wards the thore, he directed every appearance that cor: 
give. chem ary. ſuſpicion, to bs removed, concealns 4 
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people in the adjacent thickets, ready to ſecure the Indi- 
ans when they ſhould land; but after the proas had ſtood 
in within a quarter of a mile of the beach, they ſugdenly 
ſtopped ſhort, and remaining there motionleſs for near two 
hours, they then got under ſail again, and ſteered to the 
ſouthward. Let us now return to the projected enlarge- 
ment of the bark. 


If we examine how they were prepared for going 
through with this undertaking, on which their ſafety de» 
pended, we ſhall and, that independent of other matters 
which were of as much conſequence, the lengthening of 
the bark alone was attended with preat difficulty. Indeed, 
in a proper place, where all the neceflary materials and 
tools were to be had, the embarraſ:ment would have been 
much leſs; but ſome of theſe tools were to be made, and 
many of the materials were wanting; and it required no 
ſmall degree of invention to ſupply all theſe deficiences. 
And when the hull of the bark ſhould: be completed, this 
was but one article ; and therewere others of equal weight, 
which were to be well confidered; theſe were the rigging 
it, the victualling it, and laſtly, the navigating it, for the 
ſpace of fix or ſeven hundred leagues, through unknown 
ſeas, where no one of the company had ever paſſed before; 
and in theſe particulars ſuch ovſtaclzs occurred, that with- 
out the intervention of very extraordinary and unexpected 
accidents, . the poſſibility of the whole enterpriſe would 
have fallen ro the ground, and their utmoſt efforts and 
induſtry muſt have been fruitleſs. Of all theſe circume 
ſtances, I ſhall make a ſhort recital, | 


It fortunately happened that the carpenters, both of 
the Glouceſter and of the Tryal, with their cheſts of tools, 
were on ſhore when the ſhip drove out to ſea; the ſmith 
too was on ſhore, and had with him his forge and ſeveral 
of his tools; butunhappilyhis bellows had not been brought 
irom on board ; fo that he was incapable of working, and 
without his afliftance they could not hope to proceed with 
their deſign. Their firſt attention therefore was to make 
him a pair of bellows, but in this they were for ſome time 
puzzled by their want of leather; however, as they had 
hides in ſufficient plenty, and they had ſound a hogſhead 
& lime, which the Indians. or Spaniards bad prepared fer- 
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their own uſe, they tanned a few hides with this lime; 
and though we may ſuppoſe the workmarſſhip to be but 
indifferent, yet the leather they thus procured anſwered 
the intention tolerably well, and the bellows, to which a 
gun barrel ſerved for a pipe, had no other inconvenience, 
than that of being ſomewhat ſtrong ſcented from the im. 
perfection of the tanner's work. 


Whilſt the ſmith was preparing the neceſſary iron work, 
others were employed in cutting down trees, and ſawir 
them into-planks : and this being the moſt laborious taſk, 
the Commodore wrought at it Biniſelf, for the encourage. 
ment of his people But there being neither blocks nor 


cordage ſufficient for tackles to haul the bark on ſhore, 


this occaſioned a new difficulty; however, it was at lecgth 


reſolved to get her upon rollers, ſince for theſe, the body 
of the cocoa nut tree was extremely well fitted, as its 
ſmoothneſs and circular turn prevented much labour, 
and ſuited it to the purpoſe with very little workmanſhip, 
A. number of theſe trees were therefore felled, and the 


ends of them properly opened for the inſertion of hand- 


ſpikes; and in the mean time, a dry dock was dug to re- 
ceive the bark, and ways were laid from thence quite in- 
to the ſea, to facilitate the bringing her up. Neither were 
theſe the whole of their occupations, ſince, beſides thoſe 
who were thus buſied in preparing meaſures towards the 
future enlargement of the bark, a party was conſtantly or- 
dered to kill and provide proviſions for the reſt. And 
though, in theſe various employments, ſome of which de- 
manded conſiderable dexterity, it might have been expec- 


ted there would have been great confuſion and delay, yet 
2 order being once eſtabliſhed, and all hands eng ged, 


their preparations advanced a- pace. Indeed the common 


men, I preſume, were not the leſs tractable for th:ir want 


of ſpirituous liquors: for there being neither wine nor 
brandy on ſhore, the juice of the cocoa nut was their con- 


tant drink: and this, thoꝰ extremely pleaſant, was not at all 


intoxicating, but kept them very temperate and orderly. 


The main work now proceeding ſucceſsfully, the oſſi- 
cers began to conſider of all the articles which would be 
neceſſary to the fitting out the bark for the ſea. On this 


conſultation it was faund, that the tents on ſhore, and the 
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ſpare cordage accidently left there by the Centurion, to- 
gether with the ſails and rigging already belonging to the 
bark, would ſerve to rig her indifferently well when ſhe 
was lengthened. And as they had tallow in plenty, they 
propoſed to pay her bottom with a mixture of tallow and 
lime, which it was known was not ill adapted to that pur- 
poſe ; ſo that with reſp=&t to their equipment, the would 
not hive been very defective. There was, however, one 
exception, which would have proved extremely inconve- 
nent, and that was her ſize: for as they could not make 
her quite forty tons burden, the would have been incapa- 
be of containing half the crew below the deck, and ſhe. 
would have been ſo top heavy, that if they were all at the 
ſame time ordered upon deck, there would be no ſmall 
hazard of her overſetting; but this was a difficulty not to. 
be removed, as they could not augment her beyond the 


hze already propoſed. After the manner of rigging and 


fitting np the bark was conſidered and regulated, the next. 
eſſential point to be thought on, was how to procure a ſuf- 
ficient ſtock of proviſions for their voyage; and here they 
vere greatly at a loſs what expedient to have recourſe to, 
as they had neither grain nor bread of any kind on ſhore, 
their bread fruit, which would not keep at ſea, having all 
dong ſupplied its place; and though they had live cattle 
enough, yet they had no ſalt to cure beef for a ſea ſtore, 
nor would meat take ſalt in that climate. Indeed they 
had preſerved a ſmall quantity of jerked beef, which they 
found upon the place at their landing; but this was great- 
ly diſproportioned to the run of near fix hundred leagues, 
which they were to engage in, and to the number of hands 
they ſhould have on board. It was at laſt, however, re- 
ſolved, to put on board as many cocoa nuts as they poſſi- 
bly could, to prolong to the utmoſt their jerked beef, by 
a very ſparing diſtribution of it, and to endeavour to ſup» 
ply their want of bread by rice; to furniſh themſelves 
wich which, it was propoſed, when the bark was fitted up, 
to make an expedition to the iſland of Rota, where they 
were told that the Spaniards had large plantations of rice un- 
ler the care of the Indian inhabitants; but as this laſt mea- 
lire was to beexecuted by force, it became neceſſary to exa- 
nine what ammunition had been left on ſhore, and to pre- 
frve it carefully; and on this inquiry, they had the mor- 
uhcation to find, that their fire locks would be of little 
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ſer vice to them, ſince all the powder that could be collet. Bil * 
ted by the ſtricteſt ſear.h, did not amount to more than 
ninety charges, which was conſiderably ſhort of one a piece 
to each of the company, and was indeed a very {lens v 
flock of ammunition for ſuch as were to eat no grain of 


bread during a whole month, except what they were t "4 
procure by force of arms. | wh 

Bat the moſt alarming circumſtance, and which, with. . 
out the providential interpoſition of very improbable e. lin 


vents, wonld have rendered all their ſchemes abortive, re- c 5 
mains yet to be related The general idea of the fibre Wi 
and equipment of the veſfe] was ſettled in a few days: an! 
this being done, it was not difficult to frame ſome eſtima. bar 
tion of the time neceſſary to complete her. Aſter this, Ml - 

it was natural to expect that the officers would conſidet 
the courſe they were to ſteer, and the land they were to 
make. Theſe reffections led them to the diſheartening 
diſcovery that there was neither compaſs nor quadrant on 
the land. Indeed the Commodore had brought a poc- 
ket compaſs on ſhore for his own uſe ; but Lieutenant 
Brett had borrowed it to determine the poſition of the 
neighbouring iflands, and he had been driven to ſea in 
the Centurion without returning it. And as to a qua 
drant, that could not be expected to be found on ſhore, 
fince, as it was of no uſe at land, there could be no reaton 
for bringing it from on board the ſhip. There were now 
eight days elapſed ſince the departure of the Centurion, 
and yet they were not in any degree relieved from this 
terrible perplexity ; at laſt, in rummaging a cheſt belong: 
ing to the Spaniſh bark, they diſcovered a ſmall compats, 
which though little better than the toys uſually made for 
the amuſement of ſ:hool boys, was to them an invaluabl: 
treaſure. And a few days after, by a ſimilar piece of good 
fortune, they met with a quadrant on the ſea- ſhore, which 
had been thrown over board amongſt other lumber be- 
longing to the dead. The quadrant was eagerly ſeised; 
but on examination, it unluckily wanted vanes, and there- 
fore, in its preſent Rate, was altogether uſeleſs ; however, 
fortune ſtill continuing in a favourable mood, it was not 
long before a perſon, through curioſity, pulling out tat 
drawer of an old table which had been driven on ſhore, 


found therein ſome vanes, which fitted the quadrant ver 
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well ; and it being thus completed, it was examined by + 
the known latitude of the place, and, upon trial, anſwered 
to a ſufficient degree of exactneſs. | 


When now all theſe obſtacles were, in ſome degree, re- 
moved (which were always as much as poſſible concealed 
ſrom the vulgar, that they might not grow remiſs with 
the apprehenfion of labouring to no purpoſe) the buſineſs 
proceeded very ſueceſsfully and vigorouſly : the neceſſary 
iron work was in great forwardneſs, and the timbers and 
planks (which, though not the moſt exquiſite performance 
of the ſewers art, were yet ſufficient for the purpoſe) were 
all prepared; fo that, on the 6th of October, being the 
12th day from the departure of the ſhip, they hauled the 
bark on ſhore, and on the two ſucceeding days, ſhe was 
fawn aſunder, though with the caution not to cut her 
planks : and her two parts being ſeparated, the proper 
dit necs from each other, and the materials being all rea- 
dy before hand, they the next day, bemg the gth of Octo- 

r, went on with no {mall diſpatch in their propoſed en- 
largement of her: whence, by this time, they had all their 
future operations ſo fairly in view, and were ſo much maſ- 
ters of ther, that they were able to determine when the 
whole would be finiſled, and had accordingly fixed the 
ih of November for the dey of their putting to ſea, But 
their projects and labours were now drawirg to a ſpeedier 
and happier concluſion; for on the 1tith of October, in 
he aſternoon, one of the Glouceſter's men, being upon a 
all in the middle of the iſland, perceived the Centurion 
at a diſtance, and running down with his utmoſt ſpeed to- 
Fards the landing place, he, in the way, ſaw ſome of his 
Imrades, to whom he hallowed out with great exſtaſy, 
The ſhip, The ſhip! This being heard by Mr. Gordon, a 
jeutenant of marines, who was convinced by the fellows 
tanſport, that his report was true, Mr. Gordon directly 

aſtened towards the place where the Commodore and his 
people were at work, and being freſh and in breath, eaſily 
ut. ſtripped the Glouceſter's man, and got before him to 
he Commodore, who, on hearing this pleaſing and unex- 

Hed news, threw down his ax, with which he was then 
work, and by his joy broke through, for the firſt time, 

e equable and unvaried character which he had hitherto 
reſer ved; whiliFthe others, who were preſent, inſtantly 
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ran down to the ſea ſide, in a kind of frenzy, eager to feat 
themſelves with a ſight they had ſo ardently longed after, 
and of which they had now for a conſiderable time deſpair. 
ed. By five in the evening, the Centurion was vilible in 

the offing to them all; and aboat being ſent off with eightecr 
men to reinforce der and with freſh meat and fruits for 


the refreſhment of her crew, ſhe, the next afternoon, hay WW Ne 
pily caſt anchor in the road, where the Commodore in. Ml 69 
mediately came on board her, and was received by u lf tit) 
with the ſincereſt and heartieſt acclamations ; for, by th: wh 
following ſhort recital of the fears, the dangers ard a Wi out 
tigues, we underwent in the ſhip, during our nireteen days tho 
abſence from Tinian. it may eaſily he conceived, that 2 neg 
Harbour, refreſuments, repoſe, and the joining of our com. we 
mander and {hip mates, were not leſs pleaſing to us, tlua WW fon 
our return was to them. ly. 
the 1 
leag 
bn. EE fore 
the 
Proceedings en Beard the CexnTurIOX when driven cut ts & clear 
N pret?; 


HE Centnrion being now once more ſafely arrive! i work 

at l'inan, to the mutual reſpite of the labours of WM heavy 

our divided. crew, it is high time the reader, after e coul 
relation already given of the projects and employment ve m 
thoſe left on ſhore, ſhould be apprited of the fatigues ard ourle: 
diſtreſſes to which we, whom the Centurion red off o three 
ſea, were expoſed, during the long intervalof nineteen damen 
that we were abſent from the iſland. . to def 
conce! 

It has been . mentioned, that it was the 22d ſelves 
September, about one o'clock, in an exireme dark night, ſo ext 
when, by the united violence of a prodigious ſtorm, and uno oth 
exceeding rapid tide, we were driven from our anchors of our 
and forced to ſea. Our condition then was truly deplo when | 
Table ; we were in a leaky ſhip, with three cables in ourÞtonrs 1 
hawſes, to one of which hung our only remaining an« hor WEccciny 
we had not a gun on board laſhed, nor a port barred intbeſe c 
our ſhronds were looſe, and our top maſts unrigged ; anW*2 but 
we had ſtruck our fore and main yards cloſe down befor ferceiv 
the hurricane came on; fo that there were no fails Iderab 
could ſet, except our mizen. In this dreadful cxtrem! been th 
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we could muſter no more ſtrength on board, to navigate 
the ſhip, than an hundred and eight hands, ſeveral negroes 
and Indians included. This was ſcarcely the fourth part 
of our complement ; and of theſe the greater number were 
either boys, or fuch as, being but lately recovered from the 
ſcurvy, had not yet arrived at half their former vigour. 
No ſooner were we at ſea, but, by the violence of the 
ſtorm, and the working of the ſhip, we made a great quan- 
tity of water through our hawſcholes, ports, and ſcuppers, 
which, added to the conſtant effect of our leak, rendered 
our pumps alone a ſufficient employment for us all. But 
though we knew that this leakage, by being a ſhort time 


neglected, would inevitably end in our deſtruction; yet 


we had other dangers then hanging over us, which occa- 


ſioned this to be regarded as a ſecondary conſideration on- 


ly. For we all imagined that we were driven dire&ly on 
the neighbouring iſland of Aguigan, which was about two 
leagnes diſtant; and as we had lowered our main and 


fore yards cloſe down, we had no ſails we could ſet but 


the mizen, which was altogether inſufficient to carry us 
clear off this imminent peril. Urged, thereſore, by this 
preſſing emergency, we immediately applied ourſelves to 


work, endeavouring, with the utmoſt of our efforts, to 


heave up the main and fore yards, in hopes that, if we 
could but be enabled to make uſe of our lower canvaſs, 
we might poſſibly weather the iſland, and thereby ſave 


| ourſelves from this impending ſhipwreck. But, after full 


three hours ineffectual labour, the jeers broke, and the 
men being quite jaded, we were obliged, by mere dehility, 
to deſiſt, and quietly to expect our tate, which we then 
concetved to be unavoidable. For we ſoon eſteemed our- 
ſelves to be driven juſt upon the ſhore, and the night was 
ſo extremely dark, that we expected to diſcover the iſland 
no other wife than by ſtriking upon it; ſo that the belief 
of our deftruction, and the uncertainty of the point of time 
When it wonld take place, occationed us to paſs ſeveral 
tours under the moſt ſerious apprehenfions that each ſuc- 
ceediug moment would ſend us to the bottom. Nor did 
theſe continued terrors, of inſtantly ſtriking and ſinking, 
end but with the day break, when we, with preat tranſport, 
perceived, that the iſland we had thus dreaded was at a con- 
iderable diftance, and that a ſtrong northern current had 


been the cauſe of our preſervation. 
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The turbulent weather which forced us from Tinian, 
did not abate till three days after, and then we ſwayed u 
the fore-yard, and began to heave up the main-yard ; but 
the jeers broke again, and killed one of our people, and 
prevented us, at that time, from proceeding. The nen 
day, being the 26th of September, was a day of moſt ſe. 


vere fatigue to ns all; for it muſt be remembered, that iq 


theſe exipencies, no rank or office exempted ary perſon 
from the manual application and bodily labour of a com- 


mon ſailor. The buſineſs of this day was no leſs than an 


endeavour to heave up the theet-anchor, which we had 
hitherto dragged at our bows with two cables an end, 
This was a work of great importance to our future pre. 
ſervation. For, not to mention the impediment it would 
be to our navigation, and hazard to our ſhip, if we at- 
tempted to make ſail with the anchor in its preſent ſitua. 
tion, we had this moſt intereſting conſideration to animate 
us, that it was the only anchor we had left, and, withont 
ſecuring it, we ſhould be under the utmoſt difficulties and 
hazards whenever we fell in with the land again; ard 
therefore, being all of us fully appriſed of the conſequenc: 
of this enterprize, we laboured at it with the ſevereſt ap. 
Plication for full twelve hours, when we had indeed mad: 
a conſiderable progreſs, having brought the anchor in ſigit; 
but it growing dark, and we being exceſſively fatigued, 
we were obliged to deſiſt, and to leave our work untiniil- 


ed till the next morning, and then, refreſhed by the bene: 


fit of a night's reſt, we completed it, and bung the anche 


at our bow. 


It was the 27th of September, that is, five days aſter 
our departure, before we had thus ſecured our anchor: 
however, we, the ſame day, got up our main-yard; 5 
that having now conquered, in ſome degree, the diſtreß 
and diſorder which we were neceſſarily involved in at cur 
firſt driving out to ſea, and being enabled to make ule df 
our canvaſs, we {et our courſes, and, for the firit time, 
ood to the eaſtward, in hopes of regaining the iſſapd of 
Tinian, and joining our Commodore in a few days, ſince, 
by our accounts, we were only forty. ſeven leagnes diſtant 
to the ſouth- weit. Hence, on the 1 of October, having 


then run the diſtance neceſſary for making the iſland, ac 


cording to our reckoning, we were in full exp-ctation d 


— 
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* ſeeing it; but here we were unhappily diſappointed, and 


vere thereby convinced that a current had driven us con- 
ſiderably to the weſtward, This diſcovery threw us into 
a new perplexity ; for as we could not judge how much 
we might hereby have deviated, and conſequently how 
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prehenſions that our ſtock of water would prove deficient, 
fiace we were doubtful about the quantity we had on 
board, finding many of our caſks fo d:cayed as to be half 
leaked out. However, we were delivered from our un- 
certainty the next day, having then a fight of the ifland of 
Guam ; and, hence we computed, that the currents had 
driven us forty four leazues to the weſtward of our ac- 
counts. Being now ſatisfied of our ſituation, by this fight 
of land, we kept plying to the eaſtward, though with ex- 
ceſſiye labour; for the wind continuing fixed in the eaſtern 
board, we were obliged to tack often, and- our crew was 
ſo weak, that, without the aſſiſtance of every man on board, 
it was not in our power to put the ſhip about. This 12- 
vere employ ment laſted till the «1th of October, being the 
nineteenth day from our departure; when arriving in the 
ofing of Tinian, we were reinforced from the ſhore, as 
hath been already related; and, on the evening of the 
ſame day, we, to our inexpreſſihle joy, came to an anchor, 
in the road; thereby procuring to our ſhip-mates on ſhore, 
as well as to ourſelves, a ceſſation from the fatigues and. 
1 which this diſaſtrous incident had given 
rule tO. | 


aſte | | 
chor: C H A | nf V. 

d; i | — | 7 

iftrels Employment at TIN IAN till the final Departure of the 
t cur CENTURION from thence; with a Deſcription of the 
iſe of LaDRONES. | 

time ' re : | 
nd of KF HEN the Commodore came on board the Cen- 
ſince, turion, after her return to Tinian, he reſolved 
gart © ſtay no longer at the iſland, than was abſolutely neceſ- 


lary to complete our ſtock of water; a work which we 


avingil * f 
2 ae: immediately ſet ourſelves about. But the loſs of our long 
3 boat, which was ſtaved againſt our poop, before we were 


dxiven out to ſea, put us to great inconveniences in. get- 


M 2 


long we might ſtill expect to be at ſea, we had great ap- 
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ting our water on board; for we were obliged to raft off 
all our caſks, and the tide ran fo ſtrong, that heſides the 
frequent delays and difficulties it cccaſioned, we more than 
once loſt the whole raft. Nor was this our only misfor. 
tune; for, on the 14th of October, being but the third day 
after our arrival, a ſudden guſt of wind brought home our 
anchor, forced us off the bank, and drove the ſhip out to 
fea a ſecond time. The Commodore, it is true, and the 
principal officers, were now on board; hut we had near 
ſeventy men on ſhore, who had: been employed in filling 
our water, and procuring proviſions. Theſe had with 
them our two cutters : but as they were too many for the 
cutters to bring off at once, we ſent the eighteen. oared 
barge to aſſiſt them, and, at the ſame time, made a ſignal 
for all that could to embark. The two cutters ſoon came 
off to us full of men; but forty of the company, who 
were buſied in killing cattle in the woods, and in bringing 
them down to the landing place, remained behind; and 
though the eighteen-oared barge was left for their conve:. 
ance, yet, as the thip ſoon drove to a conſiderable diſtance, 
it was not in their power to join us. However, as the 


weather was favourable, and our crew was now ſtronger 


than when we were firſt driven out, we, in about five days 
time, returned again to an anchor at Tinian, and relieved 
thoſe we had left behind us from their ſecond fears of be- 
mg deſerted by their ſhip. 


On our arrival we found, that the Spaniſh bark, the 
old object of their hopes, had undergone a new metamor- 
phoſes : for thoſe on ſhore, deſpai:mg of our return, and 
conceiving, that the lengthening the bark, as formerly 
propoſed, was both a toilſome and unneceſſary meaſure, 
conſidering the ſmall number they conſiſted of, they had 
reſolved to join her again, and reſtore her to her firſt Rate; 
and in this ſcheme they had made ſome progreſs; for they 


had brought the two parts together, and would have ſoon 
completed her, had not our coming back put a period to 


their labours and diſquietudes. 

Theſe people we had left behind, informed us, that, juſt 
before we were ſeen in the offing, two proas had ſtood in 
very near the ſtore, and had continued there for ſome 


time; but on the appearance of aur ſhip, they crowded 


22 — 
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away, and were preſently out of fight. And, on this oc« 
caſion, I muſt mention an incident, which, though it hap- 


pened during the firſt abſence of the ſhip, was then omit - 


ted, to avoid interrupting the courſe of the narration. 


It hath been already obſerved, that a part of the de- 


tachment, ſent to this iſlind, under the command of the 
Spaniſh ferjeant, lay concealed in the woods; indeed we 


were the leſs ſolicitous to find them ont, as our priſoners 
all aſſured us, that it was impoſſible for them to get off, 


and conſequently it was impoſſible for them to ſend any 
But when the Centuri- 
on drove out to ſea, and left the Commodore on ſhore, 


intelligence about us to Guam. 


he, one day, attended by iome of his officers, endeavour- 
ed to make the tour of the iſland. In this expedition, be- 
ing on a riſing ground, they obſerved in the valley be- 
neath them, the appearance of a {mall thicket, which, by 


attending to more nicely, they found had a progreflive- 


motion; this, at firſt, ſurprifed them; but they ſoon per- 
ceived that it was no more than ſeveral large cocoa-buſh- 
es which were dragged along the ground by perſons con- 
cealed beneath them. 
theſe were ſome of the ſerjeant's party, which was indeed 
true; and therefore the Commodore and his people made 
after them, in hopes of tracing out their retreat. The In- 
dians remarking that they were diſcovered, hurried away 
with precipitation; but Mr. Anſon was ſo near them, 


that he did not loſe fight of them till they arrived at their 


cell, which he and his officers entering, found to be aban- 
doned, there being a paſſage from it, which had been con- 
trived for the conveniency of flight, and which led down. 
a precipice. They here met with an old firelock or two, 
but no other arms. However, there was 2 great quantity” 
of proviſions, particularly ſalted ſpar- ribs of pork, which 
were excellent; and, from what our people ſaw, they con- 
cluded, that the extraordinary appetite which they had 
acquired at this land, was not confined to themſelves a- 
lone ; for it being about noon, the Indians laid out a very 
plentiful repaſt, conſidering their numbers, and had their 
bread fruit and cocoa-nuts prepared ready for eating, in a: 
manner too which plainly evinced, that with them, a good. 
meal was neither an uncommon, nor unheaded article, 


Ie Commdore having, in vain, ſcarched after the pate 


M. 3. 


They immediately concluded thar 
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by which the Indians eſcaped, he and his officers con- 


Book III. 


tented themſelves with. fitting down to dinner, which was 


thus luckily fitted to their preſent hunger ; after which 
they returned back to their old habitation, diſpleaſed at 
miſſing the Indians, as they hoped to have engaged them 
in our ſervice, if. they could have had any conference with 
them: I muſt add, that, notwithſtanding what our pri. 
ſoners had aſſerted, we were afterwards aſſured that theſe 
Indians were carried off to Guam, long before we left the 
place, But to return to our hiſtory. 


On our coming to an anchor again, after our ſecond 
driving off to ſea, we laboured indefatigably at getting in 
aur water; and having, by the 2oth of October, complet- 
ed it to fifty tons, which we ſuppoſed would be ſufficient 
during our paſſage to Macao, we, on the next day, ſent 
one of each meſs on ſhore to gather as large a quantity of 
oranges, lemons, cocoa nuts, and other fruits of the iſland, 
as they poſſibly could, for the uſe of themſelves and their 
meſs mates when at ſea. And thefe purveyors return- 
ing on the evening of the ſame day, we then ſet fire to 
the bark and proa, hoiſted in our boats, and got under 
fail, ſteering away towards the ſouth end of the iſland of 
Formoſa, and taking our leave for the third and laſt time 
of the iſland of Tinian; an iſland which, whether we con- 
ſider the excellence of its productions, the beauty of its ap- 
pearance, the elegance of its woods and lawns, the healthi- 
neſs of its airs, or the adventures it gave riſe to, may, ia 
all theſe views, be juſtly tiled romantic. | 


And now poſtponing, for a ſhort time, our-run to For- 
moſa, and thence to Canton, I ſhall interrupt the narra- 
tion with a deſcription of that range of iſlands, uſually 
called the Ladrones or Marian iſlands, of which this of 
Tinian is one. | | 


Theſe iſiands were diſcovered by Magellan, in the year 
1524: and from the account given of the two firſt he fell 
in with, it ſhould ſeem. that they were thoſe of Say pan 
and Tinian: for they are deſcribed as very beautiful iſlands, 
and as lying between 15 and 16 degrees of north latitude. 
Theſe chara@eriſtics are particularly applicable to the two 
above: mentioned places; for the pleaſing appearance of 
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Ih :nian, hath occaſioned the Spaniards to give it the addi- 


tional name of Buenaviſta; and Saypan, which is in the 


| latitude of 15%: 22 north, affords no contemptible proſ- 


pet when ſeen at ſea, as is ſufficiently evident from the 
view of its north: weſt-fide, taken at three leagues diſtance, 


and exhibited in the XXXVLI. plate. 


There are uſually. reckoned twelve of theſe iſlands ; but 
it will appear, from the chart of the north part of the Pa- 


| cific ocean, hereafter inſerted, that, if the ſmall iſlets and 


rocks are counted, that their whole number will amount 
to above twenty. They were formerly moſt of them well 


| inhabited ; and even not fixty years ago, the three prin- 
| cipal iſtands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian together, are aſ- 


ſerted to have contained above fiſty thouſand people ; but 


ſince that time, Tinian hath been entirely depopulated 
and no more than two or three hundred Indians have been 


left at Rota, to cultivate rice for-the iſland of Guam; fo that 
now Guam alone can properly be ſaid tobe inhabited. This 


land of Guam is the only ſettlement of the Spaniards ; 
here they keep a governor and garriſon, and here the 
Manila ſhip generally touches for refreſhment in her paſ- 
fage from Acapulco to the Philippines. It is eſteemed 


to be about thirty leagues in circumference, and contains, 


by the Spaniſh accounts, near four thouſand inhabitants, 
of which a thouſand are ſuppoſed to live in the city of 
dan Ignatio de Agana, where the governor generally re- 
lides, and where the houſes are repreſented as conſiderable, 
being built with ſtone and timber, and covered with tiles, 
2 very uncommon fabric for theſe warm climates and ſa- 
rage countries; beſides this city, there are upon the iſland 
thirteen or fourteen villages. As Guam is a poſt of ſome 
conſequence, on account of the refreſhment it yields to 
the Manila ſhip, there are two caſtles on the ſea ſhore; one 
is the caſtle of St. Angelo which lies near the road where 
the Manila ſhip uſually anchors, and is but an inſignifi- 
cant fortreſs, mounting only five guns, eight pounders ; 
the other is the caſile of St. Lewis, which is N. E. from 
dt Angelo, and four leagues diſtant, and is intended to 
protect a road where a ſmall veſſel anchors, which arrives 
here every other year from Manila. This ſort mounts the. 
lame number of guns as the former; and, beſides theſe 
torts, there. is. a battery of. five pieces of cannon on an e- 
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minence near the ſea-ſhore. The Spaniſh troops, em. 
ployed at this iſland, conſiſt of three companies of foot, 
betwixt forty and fifty men each; and this is the princi. 
pal Rrength the governor has to depend on; for he can. 
not rely on any aſſiſtance from the Indian inhabitants, 

ing generally upon ill terms with them, and ſo apprehen. 
five of them, that he has debarred them the uſe both cf 
fre arms and lances. EY 


The reſt of theſe iſlands, though not inhabited, do yet 
abound with many kinds of refreſhment and proviſion; 
but there is no good harbour or road amongſt them all: 
of that of Pinian we have treated largely already; nor is 
the road of Guam much better; ſince it is not uncommon 
for the Manila iſp, though ſhe propoſes to tay there hut 
twenty four hours, to be forced to ſea, and to leave her 
boat behind her. This is an inconvenience ſo ſenſibly ſelt 
by the commerce at Manila, that it is always recommend- 
ed to the governor at Guam to uſe his beſt endeavours 
for the diſcovery of ſome ſecure port in the neighhourirg 
ocean. How induſtrious he may be to comply with J's in- 
ſtructions, I know not; but this is certain, that notwith- 
ſtanding the many iſlands already found out between the 
coalt of Mexico and the Philippines, there is not any one 
ſafe port to be met with in that whole track; though in 
other parts of the world, it is not uncommon for very 
fmall iſlands to furgiſh molt excellent harbours. 


From what has been ſaid, it appears, that the Spaniards, 
on the iſland of Guam, are extremely few, compared to 
the Indian inhabitants; and formerly the diſproportion 
was ſtill greater, as may be eaſily conccived from the ac- 
count given in another chapter, of the numbers heretofore 
on Tinian alone. Theſe Indians are a bold, ſtrong, well- 
limbed people; and as it ſhould ſeem, from ſome of their 
practices, are nowiſe defective in underſtanding : for their 
flying proas in particular, which, during ages paſt, have 
been the only veſſels employed by them, are fo fingular 
and extraordinary an-invention, that it would do honour 
to any nation, however dextrous and acute; fince, if we 
conſider the aptitude of this proa to the navigation of theſe 
iflands, which, lying all of them, nearly under the fame 


Meridian, and within the limits of che trade-wind, require 
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the veſſels made uſe of in paſſing from one to the other, to 
be particularly fitted for ſailing - with the wind upon the 
beam; or, if we examine the uncommon fimplicity and 
| ingenuity of its fabric and contrivance, or the extraordi- 
| nary velocity with which it moves, we ſhall, in each of 


theſe articles, find it worthy of our admiration, and de- 
| ſerving a place amongſt the mechanical productions of 


the moſt civilized nations, where arts and ſciences have 


moſt eminently flouriſhed. As former navigators, though 
they have mentioned theſe veſſels, have yet treated of them 
imperfectly, and, as I conceive, that beſides their curioſity, 


| they may furniſh both the {hip wright and ſeaman with no 


contemptible obſervations; I ſhall here inſert a very ex- 
act deſcription of the build, rigging, and working of theſe 
veſſels: which J am better enabled to perform, as one of 
them fell into our hands on our firſt arrival at Tinian, and 
| Mr. Brett took it to pieces, that he might delineate its fa- 
bric and, dimenſions with greater accuracy ; ſo that the 
following account may be relied on. | 


Spaniards aſſert ſnch ſtories, as muſt appear altogether in- 
credible to one who has never ſeen theſe veſſels move: 
nor are they the only people who recount theſe extraor- 
dinary tales of their celerity; for thoſe who ſhall have the 
curioſity to enquire at Portſmouth dock, about an experi- 


one built at that place, will meet with accounts not leſs 
wonderful than any the Spaniards have related, How- 
ever, from ſome rude eſtimations made by us, of the ve- 
locity with which they croſſed the horizon at a diſtance, 
while we lay at Tinian, I cannot help believing, that, with 
a briſk trade- wind, they will run near twenty miles an 
hour : which, though greatly ſhort of what the Spaniards. 
report of them, is yet a prodigious degree of ſwiftneſs. 
But let us give a diſtinct idea of its figure. | 


The conſtruction of this proa is a direct contradiction to 
the practice of all the reſt of mankind. For as it is cuſ- 
tomary to make the head of the veſſel different from the 
tern, but the two ſides alike; the proa, on the contrary, 
has her head and ſtern exactly alike, but her two ſides ve- 


The name of flying proa, appropriated to theſe veſſels, 
is owing to the ſwiftneſs with which they ſail. Of this the | 


ment tried there ſome years fince, with a very imperfect 
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Book III. 


wy ANSON'S VOYAGE 


different : the ſide intended to be always the lee- fide 
being flat, whilſt the windward fide is built rounding, in 
the manner of other vefſzls; and to prevent her overſet- 
ting, which, from her ſmall breadth, and the ſtrait run 
of her leeward ſide, would, without this precaution, infal. 
libly happen, there is a frame laid ont from her to 


windward, to the end of which is faſtened a log, faſhion. | 


ed into the ſhape of a ſmall boat, and made hollow : the 
weight of the frame is intended to balance the proa, and 
the ſmall boat is by its buoyancy (as it is always 1a the 
water) to prevent her overletting to windward ; and this 
frame is uſually called an outrigger. The body of tlic 
proa (at leaſt of that we took) is formed of two pieces 
joined end ways, and ſewed together with bark, for there 
is no iron uſed in her conſtruction; ſhe is about two inches 
thick at the bottom, which, at the gun-wale, is reduced 
to leſs than one; the dimenſions of each part will be bet. 
ter known from the uprights and views contained in the 
XXXVIIL plate, which were drawn from an exact men- 
ſuration ; theſe I ſhall endeavour to explain as minut:ly 
and diſtinctly as I can. | Eds 


Fig. 1. Repreſents the proa with her ſails ſet, as ſhe ap- 
pears when ſeen from the leeward. 


Fig. 2. Is a view of her from the head, with the out- 
rigger to the windward. 


Fig. 3. Is the plan of the whole; where (A B) is the 
lee fide of the proa; (C D) the windward-fſide; (EFGH) 
the outrigger, or frame laid out to windward ; (K L) the 
boat at the end of it; (MNPQ) two braces from the 
head and ſtern to ſteady the frame; (RS) a thin plank 
placed to windward, to prevent the proa from ſhipping of 
water; this ſerves too for a ſeat to the Indian who bales, 
and ſometimes goods are carried upon it. (1) 1s the part 


of the middle outrigger, on which the maſt is fixed: the 
maſt itſelf is ſupported Fig. 2. by the ſhore (C D), and 
by the ſhroud (E F), and by two ſtays, one of which may 
be ſeen in Fig. i. marked (CD), the other is hid by the 
ſail : the fail (EFG) in ig 1. is of matting, and the malt, 
yard, boom, and outriggers, are all made of bamboo ; the 
heel of the yard is always lodged ia one of the ſockets (I 


Jut- 
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or (V) Fig. 3. according to the tack the proa goes on; 
and when the alters her tack, they bear away a little, ts 
bring her ſtern up to the wind; then, by cating the hale- 
yard, and railing the yard, and carrying the heel of it a- 
long the lee- ſide of the proa, they fix it in the oppoſite 
ſocket ; whilſt the boom, at the ſame time, by letting fly 
the ſheet, (M) and haling the ſheet (N) Fig. i. ſhifts into 
a contrary ſituation to what it had before, and that which 
was the ſtern of the proa now becomes the head, and ſhe 
is trimmed on the other tack. When it is neceſſary to reef 
or ſurl the fail, this is done by rolling it round the boom. 
The proa generally carries fix or ſeven Indians; two of 
which are placed in the head and ſtern, who ſteer the veſ- 
ſel alternately with a paddle, according to the tack ſhe 
goes on, he in the ſtern being the ſteerſman; the other 
Indians are employed either in baling ont the water which 
ſh: accidentally ſhips, or in ſetting and trimming the ſail, 
From the deſcription of theſe veſſels it is ſufficiently ob- 
vious how dextrouſly they are fitted for ranging this col- 
lection of iſlands called the Ladrones; ſince, as theſe iſlands 
bear nearly N. and S8. of each o%er, and are all within 
the limits of the trade-wind, the proas, by ſailin moſt ex- 
cellently on a wind, and with either end foremoſt, can 
run from one of theſe iſlands to the other, and back a- 
gain, only by ſhifting the ſail, without ever putting about; 


and by the flatneſs of their lee - ſide, and their finall breadth, 


they are capable of lying much nearer the wind than any 
other veſſel hitherto known, and thereby have an advan» 
tage which no veſſels that go large can ever pre- 
tend to; the advantage I mean is that of running with a 
velocity nearly as great, and, perhaps, ſometimes greater, 
than what the wind blows with. This, however para- 
doxical it may appear, is evident enough in fimilar in- 
ſtances on ſhore ; ſince it is well known that the fails of a 
windmill often move faſter than the wind; and one great 
ſuperiority of common windmills over all others, that ever 
were, or ever will be contrived to move with an horizon- 


tal motion, is analogons to the cafe we have mentioned of 


a veſſel upon a wind, and before the wind; for the ſails of 
an horizontal windmill, the faſter they move the more 
they detract from the impulſe of the wind upon them; 
whereas the common windmills, by moving perpendicular 
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to the torrent of air, are nearly as forcibly acted on by the 
wind when they are in motion, as when they are at reſt, 


Thus much may ſaffice as to the deſcription and nature 
of theſe ſingular embarkations. I muſt add, that veſſels 
bearing ſome obſcure reſemblance to theſe are to be met 
with in various parts of the Eaſt Indies, but none of them, 
that I can learn, to be compared with thoſe of the La- 
drones, either for their conſtruction or celerity; which 


ſhould induce one to believe, that this was originally the 


invention of ſome genius of theſe iſlands, and was after- 

wards imperfe&ly copied by the neighbouring nations 
For though the Ladrones have no immediate intercourſe 
with any other people, yet there lie to the S. and S. W. 
of them a great number of iſlands, which are imagined to 
extend to the coaſt of New Guinea. Theſe iſlands are 
ſo near the Ladrones, that canoes ſrom them have ſome- 
times, by diſtreſs, been driven to Guam; and the Spaniards 
did once diſpatch a bark for their diſcovery, which left 
two Jeſuits amongſt them, who were afterwards murder- 
ed; whence it may be preſumed, that the inhabitants of 
the Ladrones, with their proas, may by ſtorms or caſuali- 
ties have been driven amongſt thoſe iſlands. Indeed, I 
ſhould conceive, that the ume range of iſlands, ſtretches 
to the S. E. as well as the 8 W. and to a prodigious dil: 
tance : for Schouten, who traverſed the ſouth part of the 
Pacific ocean in the year 1615, met with a large double 

canoe, full of people, above a thouſand leagues from the 
Ladrones towards the 8 E. If that double canoe was 
any diſtant imitation of the flying proa, which is no 
very improbable conjecture, it muſt then he ſuppoſ- 
ed that a range of iſlands, near enough to each other to be 
capable of an accidental communication, is continued thi- 
ther from the Ladrones. This ſeems to be further evin- 
ced from hence, that all thoſe who have crofled from A- 
merica to the Eaſt Indies, in a fouthern latitude, have 
never failed of diſcovering ſeveral {mall iſlands ſcattered 
over that immenſe ocean. | 


Ard as there may he hence ſome reaſon to concinde, 
that there is a chain of iſlands ſpreading themſelves ſouth- 
ward, towards the unknown boundaries of the Pacific 0- 
cean, of which the Ladrones are only a part; ſo it ap- 
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pears from the Spaniſh chart, hereafter inſerted, that the 
ſame chain is extended from the northward of the La- 
crones to Japan; whence, in this light, the Ladrones will 
be only one {mall portion of a range of iſlands reaching 
from Japan, perbaps to the unknown ſouthern continent. 
After this ſhort account of theſe places, I ſhall now re- 
turn to che proſecution of our voyage. 5 


CHAP. VL. 
From Tix1laxn 2% Maczo. 


the 21ſt of October, in the evening, we took our 

leave of che iſland of Tinian, ſteering the proper 
courſe for Macao in China. The eaſtern monſoon was 
row, we reckoned, fairly ſettled : and we had a conſtant 
gale blowing right a ſtern ; ſo that we generally ran from 
torty to fifty leagues a day: but we had a large hollow 


| ſea purſving vs, which occaſtoned the ſhip to labour much; 


whence our leak was augmented, and we received great 
camage in our rigging, which, by this time, was grown 
rery rotten ; however, our people were now happily in 
full heuith; fo that there were no complaints of fatigue, 
but all went through their attendance on the pumps and 
evcry other duty of the ſhip, with eaſe and chearfulneis. 


Beſore we left Tim'an, we ſwept for our bet and (:» ll 
bower. and employed the Indians to dive in ſear hof them; 
but all to no purpoſe; hence, except our prize anchors, 
which were ſtowed in the hold, and were too light to be 
depended on, we had only our ſheet anchor left : and that 
being obviovfly much too heavy for a coaſting anchor, 
we were under great concern how we ſhould manage on 
the coaſt of China, where we were entire ſtrangers, and 
where we ihould, doubtleſs, be frequently under the ne- 
ceſſity of coming to an anchor. But we, at length, re- 
moved the difficulty, by fixing two of our largeſt prize 
anchors into one Rock, and placing between their ſharks 
two guns, four pounders ; this we intended to ſerve as a 
belt bower : and a third prize anchor being, in like man- 
ner, joined to our ſtream anchor, with guns between them, 


made us a ſmall bower ; fo that, beſides our ſheet anchor, 
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we had again two others at our bows, one of which weigh. 
ed 3, 90, and the other 2, 900 pounds. 


The 3d of November, about three in the afternoon, we 64 
ſaw an iſland, which, at firſt, we imagined, to be Botel Tc. 
bago Xima : but, on our nearer approach, we found it to v 
be much imaller than that is uſually repreſented; and a. ter 
bout an hour after, we ſaw another iſland, five or ſix miles 42 
farther to the weſtward. As no chart or journal we had wa 
ſeen tock notice of any iſland to the eaſt ward of Formoſa, it d. 
but , Botel Tobago Xima, and as we had no obſervation ing 
of our latitude at noon, we were in ſome perplexity, ap- that 


prehending that an extraordinary current had driven us 
into the neighbourhood of the Baſhee iflands : we there. Wl 4. 
fore, when night came on, brought to, and continued in WM vor 
that poſture till the next morning, which proving dark and veni 
cloudy, for ſome time prolonged our uncertainty ; but it foh 
clearing up about nine o'clock, we again diſcerned the exan 


two iſlands above mentioned; and having now the day be. Coos 


fore us, we preſſed forwards to the weſtward, >nd, by e- inter 
leven, got fight of the ſonthern part of the iſland of For. ** 
moſa. This ſatisfied us that the ſecond ifland w ſaw bein. 
was Botel Tobago Xima, and the firſt a ſmall iſlet or rock poſſi 


lying five or ſix miles due eaſt of it, which not being men- time 
tioned in any of our books or charts, had been the occa- Ml (,.q 
fion of all our doubts. wick 

for (| 


When we had made the iſland of Formoſa, we ſteered the! 
W. by S. in order to double its extremity, and kept a gocd try i 
look out for the rocks of Vele Rete, which we did not ciſ. yon! 
cover till two in the afternoon They then bore from us and 
W. N W. three miles diſtant, the fouth end of Formoſa at "0" 
the ſame time bearing N. by W. W. -, about five leagues mile: 
diſtant. To give theſe rocks a good birth, we immedi. the | 
ately haled up 8 by W. and ſo left them between us and from 
the land. Indeed we had reaſon to be careful of them; ¶ our | 
for though they appeared as high out of the water as 2 M thom 
ſhip's hall, yet they are environed with breakers on all I eoun 
ſides, and there 1s a ſhoal ſtretching from them at leaſt a erer) 
mile and a half to the ſomhward. whence they may be tru - this 
ly called dangerous. The courſe from Botel Tobago WM cor 
Aima to theſs rocks, is S W. by W. and the diſtance a- diree 


bout twelve or thirtcen leagues; and the fouth end of For- twen 
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moſa, off which they lie, is in the latitude of 21“: 50 
north, and, according to our molt approved reckoning, in 
23* : 500 weſt longitude from Tinian, though ſome of our 
accounts made its longitude above a degree more. 
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While we were paſling by theſe rocks of Vele Rete, 
there was an outcry of fire in the forecallle ; this occaſion- 
ed a general alarm, and the whole crew inſtantly flocked 
together in the utmoſt confuſion ; ſo that the officers found 
it difficult, for ſome time, to appeaſe the uproar : but hav- 
ing at laſt reduced the people to order, it was perceived, 
that the fire proceeded from the furnace, where the bricks 
being overheated, had begun to communicate the fire to 
the adjacent wood m_— hence, by pulling down the bric x 
work, it was extinguiſhed with great facility. In the e. 
vening, we were ſurpriſed with a view of what we at firit 
fight conceived to have been breakers, but, on a ſtricter 
examination, we diſcerned them to be only a number of 
fires on the iſland of Formoſa. Theſe, we imagined, were 
intended by the inhabitants of that iſland as ſignals to in- 
vite as *9 touch there; bat that ſuited not our views, we 
being . mpatient to reach the port of Macao as ſoon as 
poſſible. From Formoſa we ſteered W. N. W. and ſome- 
times ſtill more northerly, propoſing to fall in with the 
coalt of China, to the eaſtward of Pedro Blanco; as the 
tock ſo called is uſually eſteemed an excellent direction 
for ſh'ps bound to Macoa. We continued this courſe till 
the following night, and then frequently brought to, to 
try if we were in ſoundings; but it was the 5th of No- 
vember, at nine in the morning, before we {truck ground, 
and then we had forty two fathom, and a bottom of gray 
ſind mixed with ſhells. When we had run about twenty 
miles farther W. N. W. we had thirty five fathom, and 
the ſame bottom; then our ſoundings gradually decreaſed 
from thirty five to twenty five fathom; but foon after, to 
our great ſurpriſe, they jumped back again to thirty fa- 
thom. This was an alteration we could not very well ac- 
count for, ſince all the charts laid down regular ſoundings 
every where to the northward of Pedro Blanco; we, for 
this reaſon, kept a very careful look out, and altered our 
courſe to N. N. W. and having run thirty five miles in that 
direction, our ſoundings again gradually diminiſhed to 
twenty two fathom, and we, at laſt, about midnight, got 
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fight of the main land of China, bearing N. by W. four 
leagues diſtant. We then brought the: ſkip to, with her 
head to the ſea, propoſing to wait for the morning, and, 
before ſun riſe, we were ſurpriſed to find ourſelves in the 
midſt of an incredible number of fiſhing boats, which ſeem. 
ed to cover the ſurface of the ſea as tar as the eye could 
reach. I may well ſtyle their number incredible, ſince l 
cannot believe, upon the loweſt eſtimate, that there were ſo 
few as {ix thouſand, molt of them manned with five hands, 
and none of thoſe we ſaw with leſs than three. Nor was 
this ſwarm of fiſhing veſſels peculiar to that ſpot ; for, as 
we ran to the weſtward, we found thera as abundant on e- 


very part of the coaſt, We, at firſt, donbted not but we 


ſhonl4 procure a pilot from them to carry us to Macao; 
but though many of them came cloſe to the ſhip, and we 
endeavoured to tempt them, by ſhowing them a number 
of dollars, a moſt alluring bait for Chineſe of all ranks and 
profeſſions, yet we could not enrice them on board us, nor 
pro:ure any directions from them, though J preſume the 
only difficulty was their not comprehending what we 


Vanted them to do, as we could have no communication 


with them but by ſigns. Indeed we often pronounced the 
word Macao; but this we had reaſon to ſuppoſe they un- 
deritood in a different ſenſe, fince in return they ſometimes 
held up fiſh to us; and we afterwards learned, that the 
Chineſs name for fiſh is of a ſomewhat ſimilar ſound. 
Bat what ſurpriſed us moſt, was the inattention and want 
of curioſity which we obſerved in this herd of fiſhermen, 
A ſhin like ours had, doubtleſs, never been in thoſe ſeas 
before: perhaps there might not be one, among all 
the Chineſe employed in that fiſhery, who had ever ſeen 
any European veſſel; fo that we might reaſonably have 


expected to have been conſidered by them as a very un- 


common and extraordinary object. But though many 
of their boats came cloſe to the thip, yet they did not ap- 
pear to be at all intereſted about us, nor did they deviate 
in the leaſt from their courſe to regard us; which inſen- 
ſibility, eſpecially of maritime perſons, in a matter relating 
to their own profeſſion, is ſcarcely to be credited, did nct 
the general behaviour of the Chineſe, in other inſtances, 


furniſh us with continual proofs of a ſimilar turn of mind. 


It. may perhaps be douhted, whether this caſt of temper 
be the effect of nature or education: but, in either caſe, 
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it is an unconteſtible ſymptom of a mean and contempti- 
ble diſpoſition, and is alone a ſufficient confutation of the 
extravagant praiſes which many prejudiced writers have 
beſtowed on the ingenuity and capacity of this nation. 


But to return: 


Not being able to procure any information from the 
Chineſe fiſnermen about our proper courſe to Macao, it 
was neceſſary for us to rely entirely on our on judge- 
ment: and concluding from our latitude, which was 22% 
42' north, and from our ſoundings, which were only ſe- 
vente en or eighteen fathoms, that we were yet to the caſt. 
ward of Pedro Blanco, we ſtill ſtood on to the weſtward. 
And for the afliſtance of future navigators, who may 
hereafter doubt what part of the coaſt they are upon, I 
muſt obſerve, that, beſides the latitude of Pedro Blanco, 
which is 22® :18', and the depth of the water, which to the 


weſtward of that rock is almoſt every where twenty fathoms,. 


there is another circumſtance which will be greatly aſſiſtant 


in judging of the poſition of the ſhip, this is the kind of. 


ground; for, till we came within thirty miles of Pedro Blan- 
co, we had conftantly a ſandy bottom, but there the bottom 
ch inged to ſoft and muddy, and continued ſo quite to the 
iſland of Macao; only while we were in ſight of Pedro 
Blanco, and very near it, we had, for a ſhort ſpace, a bot» 
tom of greeniſh mud intermixed with ſand, | 


It was on the 5th of November, at midaight, when we 
firſt made the coaſt of China: the next day, about two 
o'clock, as we were ſtanding to the weſtward, within two 
leagues of the coaſt, till ſurrounded by fiſhing veſſels in as 
great numbers as at firſt, we perceived that a boat a head 
of us waved a red flag, ani blew.a horn. This we conſi- 
der:d as a ſignal made to us, either to warn us of ſome: 
ſhoal, or to inform us that they would ſupply us with a: 
pilot; we therefore immediately fent our cutter to the: 
boat to know their intentions; when we were ſ90n con- 
vinced of our miitake, and found that this boat was the” 
Commodore of the whole fſh:ry, and that the ſignal the: 


had made, was to order them all to leave off fiſhing, and 


to return them on ſhore, which we ſaw them inſtantly o- 
bey. Being thus diſappointed, we kept on our courſe, and 
thortly after ꝑaſſed by two very ſmall rocks, which lay jour: 
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round the weſtermoſt of the iflands or rocks of Lema, and 
then to hale up. We followed this direction, and, in the 


two leagues diſtant. The rock (R) is a moſt excellent 


th, at four in the morning, ſent our cutter to ſound the. 
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or five miles diſtant from the ſhore. We were now in c! 
hourly expectation of deſcrying Pedro Blanco; but night tu 
came on before we got ſight of it, and we therefore an 
brought to till the morning, when we had the ſatis faction to 
to diſcover it. Pedro Blanco is a rock of a ſmall circum. hi! 
ference, but of a moderate height, reſembling a ſugar loaf ve 
both in ſhape and colour, and is abont ſeven or eight th 
miles diſtant from the ſhore. We paſſed within a mile ny 
and 2 half of it, and left it between us and the land, ſill tin 
keeping on to the weſtward; and the next day, being the firt 
5th, we were abreaſt of a chain of iſlands which ſtretched far 
from eaſt to weſt. Theſe, as we afterwards found, were Ca 
called the iflands of Lema ; they are rocky and barren, pe: 
and are in all, ſmall and great, fifteen or ſixteen; but there rie. 
are beſides many more between them and the main land the 
of China. There is, in the XXXIX. plate, a view of oft; 
theſe iſlands, and likewiſe a view of an iiland lying off, frec 


Macao, called the Grand Ladrone, hereaſter mentioned, 
as it appears when (R), the weſtermoſt of the rocks of 
Lema, bears W. N. W. at the diſtance of a mile and a 
balf. We left theſe iſlands on the ſtarboard ſide, paſſing 
within four miles of them, where we had twenty four fa- 
thoms water Being ſtill ſurrounded by fiſhing boats, we 
once more ſent the cutter on board ſome of them, to en- 
deavour to procure a pilot, but we could not prevail; 
however, one of the Chineſe directed us by ſigns to {al 


evening, came to am anchor in eighteen fathom ; at which 
time the rock (R) in the foregoing draught, bore 8. S. E. 
five miles diſtant, and the Grand Ladrone W. by S. about 


direction for ſaips coming from the eaſtward : its latitude 
is 21% 52 north, and it bears from Pedro Blanco S. 64 W. 
diſtant twenty-one leagues. You are to leave it on the 
ſtirboard fide, and you may come within half a mile of 
it in eighteen fathom water; and then you muſt ſteer N. 
by W. : W. for the channel, between the iſlands of Ca- 
bouce and Bamboo, which are to the northward of the 
Grand Ladrone. 


After having continued at anchor all night, we, on the 


— 
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1 channel, where we propoſed to. paſs ; but, before the re- 
it turn ofthe cutter, a Chineſe pilot puton board tlie Centurion, 
e and told ue, in broken Portugueſe, he would carry the ſhip 
n to Macao for thirty dollars: theſe were immediately paid 
P him, and we then weighed and made fail. Soon after, ſe- 
af veral other pilots came cn board, who, to recommend 
it themſelves, produced certificates from the captains of ma- 
le ny European ſhips they had piloted in, but we ſtill con- 
il tinued under the management of the Chineſe whom we at 
18 firſt engaged. By this time we learned, that we were not 
N far diſtant from Mucao, and that there were in the river of 
re Canton, at the mouth of which Macao lies, eleven Euro. 
n, pean ſhips, of which four were Engliſh. Our pilot car- 
re ried us between the il] ids of Bamboo and Cabouce ; but 
nd the winds hanging in the northern board, and the tides 
of often ſetting: ſtrongly againit us, we were obliged to come 
off frequently to an anchor; ſo that we did not get through 
d, between the two iſlands till the 12th of November, at two 
of in the morning. In paſſing through, our depth of wa- 
| a ter was. from twelve to fourteen fathoms; and as we 
ng ſteered on N. by W. 5 W. between a number of other 


ilands, our ſoundings underwent little or no variation till 
towards the evening, when they increaſed to ſeventeen fa- 
thom ; in which depth, the wind dying away, we anchors. 
ed not far from the iſland of Lantoon, the largeſt of all 


Fill this range of iſlands. At ſeven in the morning, we weighs 
nd ed again, and Recring W. 8. W. and 8. W. by W. we, 
the at ten o*clock, happily anchored in Masao road, in five 


fathom water, the city of Micoa bearing W. by N. three 
leagues diſtant ; the peak. of Lantoon E. by N. and the 


out Grand Ladrone S. by E. each of them about five leagues 
ent diſtant. Thus, after a fatiguing cruiſe, of above two 
ude years continuance, ve once more arrived at an amicable port 
W. and civilized country, where the conveniences of life were 
the in great plenty; where the naval ſtores which we now ex- 
of tremely wanted, could be in ſome degree procured; where 
N. ve expected the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of receiving let- 
Ca- ters from our relations and friends; and where our coun» 
tne Wl trymen, who were lately arrived from England, would 


be capable f anſwering the numerous inquiries we were 
prepared to make, both about public and private occur. 


the rences,and to relate to us many particulars, which, whether 
the. WW EU unportance. or not, would be liſlened ta by us with the 


_. 
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utmoſt attention, after the long ſuſpenſion of our correſ. 


tu. 

pondence with our country, to which the nature of our un- th 
dertaking had hitherto ſubjected us. | | hs 

| | | as 

ton 

CHAT FL wh 

| to | 

Proceedings at Macao, ho 

em 

HE city of Macao, in the road of which we came he 

to anchor on the 12th of November, is a Portu. 0 

veſe ſettlement, ſituated in an iſſand at the entrance of na; 
the river of Canton. It was formerly very rich and po. of! 
pulous, and capable of defending itſelf againſt the power oft 
of the adjacent Chineſe governors ; but at preſent it is eon 
much fallen from its ancient ſplendor; for though it is in- "00 


habited by Portugueſe, and hath a governor nominated 


veni 
by the king of Portugal. yet it ſubſiſts merely by the ſuf. 8 
ference of the Chineſe, who can ſtarve the place, and diſ. nion 
poſſeſs the Portugueſe whenever they pleaſe. This obliges ton, 
the governor of Macao to behave with great circum- if th 
ſpection, and carefully to avoid every circumſtance that B pilot 
may give offence to the Chineſe. The river of Canton, ¶ calle 
off the mouth of which this city lies, is the only Chineſe caree 
port frequented by European ſhips, and is on many ac- begir 
counts a more commodious harbour than Macao: but ¶ babil 
the peculiar cuſtoms of the Chineſe, ſolely adapted to the WM man- 
entertainment of trading ſhips, and the apprehenſions of 
the Commodore, leſt he ſhould embroil the Eaſt India Ty 
company with the regency of Canton, if he ſhould inſiſt on I morn 
being treated upon a different footing than the merchant- t12us 
men, made him reſolve rather to go to Macao, than to WW, er 


venture into the river of Canton. Indeed. had not this paſſag 
reaſon prevailed with him, he himſelf had nothing to fear; WM mom: 
for it is certain hat he might have entered the port of uns * 


Canton, and might have continued there as long as he ed ou 


pleaſed, and afterwards have left it again, although the wich . 


| Whole power of the Chineſe empire had been brought to- maki 


gether io oppoſe him. 3 


: RD ; and di 
The Commodore, not to depart from his uſual pro- N ve cal 
dence, no ſooner came to an anchor in Macao road, than WW .t, at 


he diſpatched an oſlicer with his compliments to the Fo Pat; 


I 
ef. 
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tugneſe governor at Macao, requeſting his excellency, by 


the ſame officer, to adviſe him in what manner it would 
be proper to act, to avoid off:nding the Chineſe, which, 
as there were then four of our ſhips in their power at Can- 
ton, was a matter worthy of attention. The difficulty 
which the Commodore principally apprehended, related 
to the duty uſually paid by fliips in the river of Canton, 
according to their tonnage. For, as men of war are ex- 
empted in every foreign harbour from all manner of port 
charges, the Commodore thought it would be derogatory 
to the honour of his country to ſubmit to this duty in Chi- 
na; and therefore he deſired the advice of the governor 
of Macao, who, being an European, could not be ignorant 
of the privileges claimed by a Britiſh man of war, and 
conſequently might be expected to give us the beſt lights 
for obviating this perplexity. Our boat returned in the e- 
r:ning, with two officers ſent by the governor, who in- 
formed the Commodore, that it was the governor's opi- 
nion, that, if the Centurion ventured into the river of Can» 
ton, the duty would certainly be expected; and therefore, 
if the Commodore approved of it, he would ſend him a 
pilot, who ſhould conduct us into another ſafe harbour 
called the Typa, which was every way commodious for 
careening the ſhip (an operation we were reſolved to 
begin upon as ſoon as poſſible) and where in all pro- 


bability, the above mentioned duty would never be de- 


manded. | | | 


This propoſal the Commodore agreed to, and in the 
morning weighed anchor, under the direction of the Por- 
tugueſe pilot, and ſteered for the intended harbour. As 
we entered between two iſlands, which form the eaſtern 
paſſage to it, we found our ſoundings decreaſed to three fa- 
thoms and an half; however the pilot aſſuring us that 
this was the leaſt depth we ſhould meet with, we continu- 
ed our courſe, till at length the ſhip ſtuck faſt in the mud, 
with only eighteen feet water abaft; and the tide of ebb 
making, the water ſewed to ſixteen feet; but the {hip re- 
mained perfectly upright ; we then ſounded all around us, 
and diſcovering that the water deepened to the northward, 
ve carried out our fmall hower with two busſers an end, 
and at the return of the tide of flood, hove the ſhip a- 
Joat; anda breeze ſpringing up at the ſame inſtant, we 
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ſet the fore top ſail, and flipping the hawſer, ran into the Wl 
harbour, where we moored in about five fathom water, 
This harbour of the Typa, is formed by a number of 04 


Hands, and is about fix miles diſtant from Macao. Here th 
we ſaluted the caſtle of Macao with eleven guns, which ha 
were returned by an equal number. | : 
e 4 | tn: 

The next day the Commodore paid a viſit in perſon to Pri 
the governor, and was ;ſaluted at his landing by eleven lat 
uns, which were returned by the Centurion. Mr. An- vel 
ſon's buſineſs, in this viſit, was to ſolicit the governor to ch; 
grant us a ſupply both of provihons, and of ſuch naval the 
ſtores as were neceſſary to refit the ſhip. The governor the 
feemed really inclined to do us all the ſervice he could; gag 
and aſſured the Commodore, in a friendly manner, that neſ 
he would privately give us all the aſſiſtance in his power; ma: 
and he frankly owned, that he dared not openly furniſh Its { 
us wich any thing we demanded, unlefs we firſt procured ch 
en 


an order for it from the viceroy of Canton; ſince he him- 
ſelf neither received proviſions for his garrifon, nor any 
other neceſſaries, but by permiſſion from the Chineſe go- 
vernment; and as they took care only to victual him from 
day to day, he was indeed no other thaa their vaſſal, whom 
they could at all times compel toſubmit to their own terms, 
by laying an embargo on his proviſions. 1 


On this declaration of the governor, Mr. Anſon reſolv- 
ed himſelf to go to Canton, to procure a licence from the 
viceroy ; and he accordingly hired a Chineſe boat for 
himſelf and his attendants ; but juſt as he was ready to 
embark, the Hoppo, or Chineſe cuſtom houſe officer of 
Macao, refuſed to grant a permit to the boat, and order- 
ed the watermen not to proceed at their peril. The Com- 
modore at firſt endeavoured to prevail with the Hoppo 
to withdraw his injunction, and to grant a permit; and 
the governor of Macao employed his intereſt with the 
Hoppo to the ſame purpoſe. But the officer continuing 
inflexible, Mr Anſon told him, the next day, that, if the 
permit was any longer refuſed, he would man and arm 
the Centurion's boats ; aſking the Hoppo, at the ſame 
time, who he imagined would dare to oppoſe them 1n 
their paſſage ? This threat immediately brought about 


what his intreaties had endeavoured at in vain: the per: 
| k 
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mit was granted, and Mr. Anſon went to Canton. On 
his arrival there, he conſulted with the ſupercargoes and 
officers of the Engliſh ſhips, how to procure an order from 
the viceroy for the neceſſaries he wanted; but in this he 
had reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the advice they gave him, tho? 
well intended, was yet not the moſt prudent : for as it is 
the cuſtom with theſe gentlemen never to apply to the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate themſelves, whatever difficulties they 
labour under, but to tranſact all atters relating to the go- 
vernment by the mediation of th. vrincipal Chineſe mer- 
chants, Mr. Anſon was perſuaded . foilow the ſame me- 
thod upon this occaſion, the Engliſh -omiſing, in which 
they were doubtleſs ſincere, to exert ali their intereſt to en- 
gage the merchants in his favour. Indeed, when the Chi- 


neſe merchants were {poke to, they readily undertook the 


management of this buſineſs, and promiſed to anſwer for 
its ſucceſs ; but after near a month's delay, and reiterat- 
ed excuſes, during which interval they pretended to be of- 
ten upon the point of completing it, they at laſt, when 
they were preſſed, and meaſures were taken for delivering 
a letter to the viceroy, threw off the maik, and declared 
they neither had made application to the viceroy, nor 
could they, as he was too great a man, they ſaid, for them 
to approach on any occaſion : and, not contented with 
having themſelves thus groſsly deceived the Commodore, 
they now uſed all their perſuaſion with the Englith at 
Canton, to prevent them from intermeddling with any 
thing that regarded him.; repreſenting to them, that it 
would, in all probability, embroil them with the govern- 
ment, and occaſion them a great deal of unneceſſary trou- 
ble; which groundleſs inſinuations had unluckily but too 
much weight with thoſe they were intended to influence. 


It may be difficult to aſſign a reaſon for this perſidious 
conduct of the Chineſe merchants. Intereſt, indeed, is 
known to exert a boundleſs influence over the inhabitants 
of that empire; but how their intereſt could be affected in 
the preſent caſe, is not eaſy to diſcover; unleſs they appre- 
tended, that the preſence of a ſhip of force might damp 
their Manila trade, and therefore ated in this manner 
with a view of forcing the Commodore to Batavia: though 


Ii might be as natural, in this light, to ſuppoſe, that they 


vould have been eager to have got him diſpatched. 1 
9 
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therefore rather impute their behaviour to the unparallel. 


ed puſillanimity of the nation, and to the awe they are un- 
der of the government; fince ſuch a ſhip as the Centurion, 
fitted for war only, having never been ſeen in thoſe parts 


before, ſhe was the horror of theſe daſtards; and the mer. 


chants were, in ſome degree, terrified even with the idea 
of her, and could not think of applying to the viceroy, 
who is doubtleſs fond of all opportunities of fleecing them, 


without repreſenting to themſelves the occaſions which a 


hungry and tyrannical magiſtrate might poſſibly find for 
cenſuring their intermeddling with ſo unuſual a tranſac. 
tion, in which he might pretend the intereſt of the ſtate 
was immediately concerned. Flowever, be this as it may, 
the Commodore was ſatisfied that nothing was to be done 
by the interpoſition of ihe merchants, as it was on Lis 
preſſing them to deliver a letter to the viceroy, that they 


had declared they durſt not interſere in the affair; and 


had confeſſed, that, notwithſtanding all their pretences of 
ferving him, they had not yet taken one ſtep towards it. 
Mr. Anſon therefore toll them, that he would proceed to 
Batavia, and refit his ſhip there; but informed them, at 
the ſame time, that this was impoſſible to be done, unless 
he was ſupplied with a ſtock of proviſions ſufficient for his 
paſſage be merchants, on this, undertook to procur: 
him proviſions, though they aſſured him, that it was wha: 
they durſt not engage in openly, but they propoſed to 
manage it in a clandeſtine manner, by putting a quarti!y 
of bread, flower, and other proviſions, on board the Eng. 
liſh ſkips, which were now ready to ſail ; and that. theſe 
were to ſtop at the mouth of the Typa, where the Centu- 
rion's boats were to receive it. This article, which th: 
merchants repreſented as a matter of great favour, being 
ſettled, the Commodore, on the 16th of December, came 
back from Canton to the ſhip, ſcemingly reſolved to pro- 
ceed to Batavia to refit, as foon as he ſhould get his lup- 


& 


plies of proviſions on board. 


But Mr Anſon (who never intended geing to Batavia) 
found, on bis return to the Centurion, that her main maſt 
was ſprung in two places, and that the leak was, conſide- 
rably increaſed ; ſo that, upon the whole, he was fully 14. 


tisfied, that though he ſhould lay in a ſufficient ſtock of 


proviſions, yet it would be impoſſible for him to put to ſea 
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without refitting : ſince, if he left the port with his ſhip in 
ker preſent condition, ſne would be in the utmoſt danger 
of foundering ; and therefore, notwithſtanding the diffi - 
culties he had met with, he reſolved, at all events, to have 
her hove down, before he departed from Macao. He 
was fully convinced, by what he had obſerved in Canton, 
that his great caution not to injure the Eaſt India com- 
pany's affairs, and the regard he had ſhown to the advice 
of their officers, had occaſioned all this perplexity. For 
he now ſaw clearly, that if he had at firſt carried his ſhip 
into the river Canton, and had immediately addreſſed 
himſelf to the Mandarines, who are the chief officers of 
Rate, inſtead of employing the merchants to apply on his 
behalf, he would, in all probability, have had all his re- 
queſts granted, and would have been ſoon diſpatched. 
He had already loft a month by the wrong meaſures he 
had purſued, but he reſolved to loſe as little more time as 


poſſible; and therefore, the 17th of December, being the 


next day after his return from Canton, he wrote a letter 
to the viceroy of that place, acquainting him, 'that he was 
commander in chief of a ſquadron of his Britannic Majeſ- 
ty's ſhips of war, which had been cruiſing, for two years 


paſt, in the South Seas againſt the Spaniards, who were at 


enmity with the king his maſter ; that, on his way back 
to England he had put into the port of Macao, having a 
conſider able leak in His ſhip, and being in great want of 
proviſions, fo that it was impoſſible for him to proceed on 
his voyage till his ſhip was repaired, and he was ſupplied 
with the neceſſaries he wanted; that he had been at Canton, 
in hopes of being admitted to a perſonal audience of his 
excellency ; but, being a ſtranger to the cuſtoms of the 
country, he had not been able to inform himſelf what ſteps 


, were neceſſary to be taken to procure ſuch an audience, 


and therefore was obliged to apply in this manner, to de- 
fire his excellency to give orders for his being permitted 
to employ carpenters and proper workmen, to refit his 
ſhip, and to furniſh himſelf with proviſions and ſtores, 
that he might be enabled to purſue his voyage to Great 
Britain; hoping, at the ſame time, that theſe orders would 
be iſſued with as little delay as poſſi ble, leſt it might oc- 
caſion his loſs of the ſeaſon, and he might be prevented 
from departing till the next winter. 
Vor. II. O 
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| Ci 

This letter was tranſlited into the Chineſe language, 
and the Commodore delivered it himſelf to the Hoppo, er 
or chief officer of the emperor's cuſtoms at Macao, deſir. 10 
ing him to forward it to the viceroy of Canton, with as much let 
expedition as he could, The officer, at firſt, ſeemed un- 2 


willing to take charge of it, and raiſed many difficulties 
about it; ſo that Mr. Anſon ſuſpected him of be ing in pu 


league with the merchants of Canton, who had always th 
ſhown a great apprehenſion of the Commodore's having OF 
any immediate intercourſe with the Viceroy or Manda- Pal 
Tines; and therefore the Commodore, not without ſome fert 
reſentment, took back his letter from the Hoppo, and told Pre 
him, he would immediately fend it to Canton in his own 
boat, and would give his officer particular orders not to : 
return without an anſwer from the Viceroy. The I{op- der 
po perceiving the Commodore to he in earneſt, and {zar- nel 
ing to be called to an account for his refuſal, begged to be Aft 
entruſted with the letter, and promiſed to deliver it, and ly : 
procure an anſwer as ſoon as poſſible. And now it was to | 
preſently ſeen how juſtly Mr. Anfon had at laſt judged of and 
the proper manner of dealing with the Chineſe ; for this on 
letter was written but the 17th of December, as hath been _ 
already obſerved, and, on the igth, in the morning, a the 
Mandarine of the firſt rank, who was governor of the ci- * 
ty of Janſon, together with two Mandarines of an inferi- Wr 
or claſs, and a conſiderable retinue of officers and ſervants, and 
having with them eighteen half gallies furniſhed with mu- ordt 
fic, and decorated with a great number of ſtreamers, and larg 
full of men, came to grapnel a head of the Centurion lie 
whence the Mandarine ſent a meſſage to the Commodore, _ 
telling him, that he (the Mandarine) was ordered by the Chir 
Viceroy of Canton to examine the condition of the ſhip ; in t] 
therefore deſiring the thip's boat might be ſent to fetch the 
them on board. The Centurion's boat was immediately = 


diſpatched, and preparations were made for receiving him; , 
in particular, an hundred of the moſt fightly of the crew ad 


were uniformly dreſſed, in the regimentals of the marines, * 
and were drawn up under arms on the main deck, a- the | 
gainſt his arrival. When he entered the ſhip, he was ſa- and 
Jared by the drums and what other military muſic there my 


was on board, and paſſing by the new formed guard, he 
'was met by the Commodore on the quarter deck, who 
conducted him to the great Cabin. Here the Mandarine 
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explained his commiſſion, declaring, that he was directed 
to examine all the articles mentioned in the Commodore's 
letter to the Viceroy, and to confront them with the repre- 
ſentation that had been given of them : that he was, in the 
firſt place, inſtructed to inſpect the leak, and had, for that 
purpoſe, brought with him two Chineſe carpenters; and 
that, for the more regular diſpatch of his bufineſs, he had 
every head of inquiry ſeparately wrote down on a ſheet of 
paper, with a void ſpace oppoſite to it, where he was to in- 
fert ſuch information, and remarks thereon, as he could 
procure by his own obſervation.. 


This Mandarine appeared to be a perſon of very conſt- 
derable parts, and endowed with more frankneſs and ho- 
neſty than is to be found in the generality of the Chineſe; 
After the neceſſary inſpections had been made, particular- 
ly about the leak, which the Chineſe carpenters reported 
to be to the full as dangerous as it had been deſcribed,. 
and conſequently, that it was impoſſible for the Centuri- 


on to proceed to ſea without being refitted, the Manda- 


rine expreſſed-himſelf ſatisfied with the account given in 
the Commodore's letter. And this magiſtrate, as he was 
more intelligent than any other perſon of his nation that 
came to our knowledge, ſo likewiſe was he more curious 
and inquiſitive, viewing each part of the ſhip with extra- 
ordinary attention, and appearing greatly ſurpriſed at the 
largeneſs of the lower deck guns, and at the weight and 
ſize of the ſhot. The Commodore obſerving his aſtoniſn- 
ment, thought this a proper opportunity to convince the 
Chineſe of the prudence of granting him all his demands 
in the moſt ſpeedy and ample manner: he therefore told 
the Mandarine, and: thoſe who were with him, that, be- 
ſides the requeſt he made for a general licence to furniſh 
himſelf with whatever bis prefent ſituation required, he 
had a particular complaint to prefer againſt the proceed- 
ngs of the cuſtom- houſe of Macao; that at his firſt arrival, 
the Chineſe boats had brought on board plenty of greens, 
and variety of freſh proviſtons for daily uſe ; that, though 
they had always been paid to their full ſatisfaction, yet 
the cuſtom houſe officers at Macao had foon forbid them; 
by which means he was deprived of thoſe refreſhments 
which were of the utmoſt conſequence to the health of his 
men, after their long and ſickly voyage; that as they, tho 
| O 2 
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the Mandarines, had informed themſelves oſ his wants, 
and were exe witneſſes of the force and ſtrength of his 
ſhip, they might be ſatisfied it was not, becauſe he had no 
power to ſupply himſelf, that he deſired the permiſſion of 
the government to purchaſe what proviſions he ſtood in 
need of, ſince he preſumed they were convinced, that, the 
Centurion alone was capable of deſtroying the whole na- 
vigation of the port of Canton, or of any other port of 
China, without running the leaſt riſk from all the force the 
Chinefs could collect: that it was true this was not the 
manner of proceeding between nations in friendſhip. with 
each other; but it was likewiſe true, that it was not cul- 
tomary for any nation to permit the ſhips of their friends 

to ſtarve and fink in their ports, when thoſe friends had 
money to purchaſe neceſſaries, and only defired liberty 
to lay it out: that they mult confeſs, he and his people 
had hitherto behaved with great modeſty and reſerve; 
but that, as his diſtreſſes were each day increafing, fa- 
mine would at laſt prove too ſtrong for any reſtraint, and 
neceſſity was acknowledged, in all countries, to be ſupe- 
rior to every other law; and therefore it could not be ex- 
_ pected that this crew would long continue to ſtarve in the 
midſt of that plenty to which their eyes were every day 
witneſſes: to this the Commodore added (though perhaps 
with a leſs ſerious air) that if, by the delay of ſupplying 
him with proviſions, his men ſhould, from the impulſes of 

hunger, be obliged to turn cannibals, and to prey upon 
their own ſpecies, it was eaſy to be foreſeen, that, indepen- 
dent of their friend{hip to their comrades, they would, in 
Point of luxury, prefer the plump well fed Chineſe to their 
own emaciated ſhipmates. The firſt Mandarine acquieſ- 
ced in the juſtneſs of this reaſoning, and told the Com- 
modore, that he ſhould that night proceed for Canton: 
that, on his arrival, a council of Mandarines would be 
ſummoned, of which he was a member, and that by being 
employed in the preſent commiſſion, he was of courſe the 
Commodore's advocate ; that, as he was himſelf fully con- 
vinced of the urgency of Mr. Anſon's neceſſity, he did not 
doubt but, on the repreſentation he ſhould make of what 
he had ſeen, the council would be of the ſame opinion ; 
and that all that was demanded would be amply and ſpee- 
dily granted: that, with regard to the Commodore's 


complaint of the cuſtom houſe of Macao, this he would 


brouzht. them. 
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undertake to rectify immediately by his own authority. 
And then, deſiring a liſt to be given him of the quantity 
of proviſion neceſfary for the expence of the ſhip during 
one day, he wrote a permit under it, and delivered it to 
one of his attendants, directing him to ſee that quantity 


ſent on board early every morning; which 3 from chat . 


time forwards, was punctually complied with. 


When this weighty affair was thus, in ſome degree, re- 


gulated, the Commodore invited him, and his two atten- 
dant Mandarines, to dinner, telling them, at the ſame 
time, that if his pro viſion, either in kind or quantity, was 
not what they might expect, they muſt thank themſelves 


for having confined him to ſo hard an allowance. One 


of his diſhes was beef, which the Chineſe all diſlike, tho? 


Mr. Anſon was not appriſed of it. This ſeems to be de- 


rived from the Indian ſuperſtition, which, for ſome ages 
paſt, has made a great progreſs in China. However, his 
gueſts did not entirely faſt: for the three Mandarines 
completely finiſhed the white part of four large fowls. 
They were indeed extremely embarraſſed with their . 
and forks, and were quite incapable of making uſeof them 

ſo that, after ſome fruitleſs attempts to help — 
which were ſufficiently aukward, one of the attendants 
was obliged to cut their meat in ſmall pieces ſor them. 
But whatever diffisulty they might have in comply ing 


with the European manner of eating, they ſeemed not to 


be novices at drinking. In this part of the entertainment, 
the Commodore excuſed himſelf under the pretence of ill- 
neſs; but there being another gentleman preſent, of a 
florid and jovial complexion, the chief Mandarine clapped 
him on the ſhoulder, and told him by the interpreter, that 


certainly he could not plead ſickneſs, and therefore inſiſt- 


ed on his bearing him company; and that gentleman : 
perceiving, that, after they had diſpatched four or five 
bottles of Frontiniac, the Mandarine ſtill continued unruf- 
fled, he ordered a bottle of Citron water to be brought up, 
which the Chineſe ſeemed much to reliſn; and this being 
near finiſhed, they aroſe from table, in appearance cool 
and uninfluenced by what they hau drunk; and the Com- 
modore having, according to cuſtom, ds the Man da- 
rine a preſent, they all . in the ſame veſſels en 
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After their departure, the Commodore, with great im. 
patience, expected the reſolution of the council, and the 
proper licences to enable him to refit the ſnip. For it muſt 
be obſerved, as hath already appeared from the preceding 
narration, that the Chineſe were forbid to have any deal. 
ings with him, ſo that he could neither purchaſe ſtores nor 
neceſſaries, nor did any kind of workmen dare to engage 


— — 


themſelves in his ſervice, until the permiſſion of the go- 


vernment was firſt obtained. And, in the execution of 
theſe particular injunctions, the magiſtrates never fail of 
exerciſing great ſeverity; ſince, notwithſtanding the fuſ- 
tian eulogiums beſtowed upon them by the Romiſh miſ. 
Honaries reſiding in the Eaſt, and their European copiers, 
they are compoſed of the ſame fragile materials with the 
reſt of mankind, and often make uſe of the authority of 
the law, not to ſuppreſs crimes, hut to enrich themſelves 
by the pillage of thoſe who commit them. This is the 


more eaſily effected in China, becauſe capital punithments 


are rare in that country; the effeminate genius of the na- 
tion, and their ſtrong attachment to lucre, diſpoſing them 
And as from theſe there 
ariſes no inconſiderable profit to thoſe who compoſe their 
tribunals, it is obvious enough, that prohibitions of all 


- Kinds, particularly ſuch as the alluring proſpect of great 
profit may often tempt the ſubject to infringe, cannot but 


be favourite inſtitutions. in ſuch a government. 


A ſhort time before this, Captain Saunders took his paſ- 


face to England on board a Swediſh ſhip, and was charged 
with diſpatches from the Commodore; and in the month 
of December, Captain Mitchell, Colonel Crocherode, and 
Mr. Taſwell, one of the agent victuallers, with his nephew 
Mr. Charles Herriot, embarked on board ſome of our com- 
pany's ſhips; and I, having obtained the Commodore's 
leave to return home, embarked with them. I mult ob- 
ſerve too, having omitted it before, that, whilſt we lay at 
Macao, we were informed by the officers of our India- men, 
that the Severn and Pearl, the two ſhips of our ſquadroa 
which had ſeparated from us off Cape Noir, were ſafely 
arrived at Rio Janeiro on the coaſt of Brazil. I have for- 


nerly taken notice, that, at the time of their ſeparation. 


we ſuſpected them to bt loſt ; and there were many rea- 


lens which greatly faroured. this Suſpicion ; ſor we Kaen. 
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/that the Severn in particular was extremely fickly, which. 
vas the more obvious to the reſt of the ſhips, as in the pre- 
ceding part of the voyage, her commander, Captain Legg, 
had been remarkable for his exemplary punctuality in 
keeping his ſtation ; and yet, during the laſt ten days be- 


. fore his ſeparation, his crew was ſo diminiſhed and en- 
. feebled, that, with his utmolt efforts, he could not poflibly 
: maintain his proper poſition with his wonted exactneſs. 
f The extraordinary fickneſs on board him was, by many, 
f imputed to the ſhip, which was new, and, on that account, 
5 was believed to be the more unhealthy ; but, whatever. 
2 was the cauſe of it, the Severn was, by much, the moſt 
„ ſickly of the ſquadron: ſince, before her departure from 
e St. Catharine's, ſne buried more men than any of them, 
f inſomuch, that the Commodore was obliged to recruit her 
s with a number of freſſi hands; and, the mortality ſtill con- 
: tinuing on board her, the was ſapplied with men a ſecond. 
ts time at ſea, after our ſetting ſail from St. Julian's ; yet, 
1 not wichſtanding theſe different reinforcements, the was, 
m at laſt, reduced to the diſtreſſed condition I have already 
e mentioned. Hence the Commodore himſelf firmly be- 
ir lie ved ſhe was loſt; and therefore it was with great joy 
ll we received the news of her and the Pearl's ſafety, af- 


at ter therſtrong perſuaſion, which had ſo long prevailed as. 
ur mongſt us, of their having both periſhed. But, to pro- 
ceed with the tranſactions between Mr. Anſon and the. 


Chineſe. 
al- „ 
ed Notwithſtanding the favourable diſpoſition of the Mans 
th darine governor of Janſon, at his leaving Mr. Anſon, ſe- 
nd veral days were elapſed before there was any advice from 
ew him, and Mr. Anſon was privately informed that there. 
m- were great debates in council upon this affair; partly pers 


e's haps, owing to its being ſo unuſual a caſe, and, in part, to 
ob- the influence, as I ſuppoſe, of the intrigues of the French 

at at Canton: for they had a countryman and faſt friend re- 
en, Wl fiding on the ſpot, who ſpoke the language well, and was. 
ron not unacquainted with the venality of the government, 
ly MW vor with the perſons of ſeveral of the magiſtrates, and con- 
or- ſequently could not be at a loſs for means of traverſing 

on, Ml the aſſiſtance defired.by: Mr. Anſon, Indeed this oppo- 
rea* ſition of the French was not merely the effect of national: 


zen Freiudice, or a contrariety, of pabtical intereſt, but was, 
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weight with the generality of mankind, than any attach. 
ment to the public ſervice of the community. For the 
French, pretending their India men to be men of war, 
their officers were apprehenſive, that any diſtin&ion grant- 
ed to Mr. Anſon, on account of his bearing the King's 
commiſſion, would render them leſs conſiderable in the 
eyes of the Chineſe, and wonld eſtabliſh prepoſſeſſions at 
Canton in favour of ſhips of war, by which they, as trad- 
ing veſſels, would ſuffer in their importance. And l 
wiſh the affectation of endeavouring to paſs for men of 
war, and the fear of ſinking in the eſtimation of the Chi- 
neſe, if the Centurion was treated in a different manner 
from themſelves, had been confined to the officers of the 
French ſhips only. However, notwithſtanding. all theſe 
obſtacles, it ſhould ſeem that the repreſentation of the 
Commodore to the Mandarines, of the facility with which 
he could right himſelf, if juſtice were denied him, lad, at 
laſt, its effect: ſince, on the 6th of January, in the morn- 
ing, the governor of Janſon, the Commodore's advocate; 
ſent down the viceroy of Canton's warrant for the refit- 
ment of the-Centurion, and for ſupplying her people with 
all they wanted. Having now the neceſſary licenſes, a 
number of Chineſe ſmiths and carpenters went on board 
the next day, to treat about the work they were to do; 
all which they propoſed to undertake by the great. They 
demanded at firſt, to the amount of a thouſand pounds 
ſterling, for the repairs of the ſhip, the boats, and the 
maſts. This the Commodore ſeemed to think an unrea- 
ſonable ſum, and endeavoured to perſuade them to work 
by the day; bur that was a method they would not heark- 
en to; ſo it was at laſt agreed, that the carpenters ſhould 
have to the amount of ſix hundred pounds for their work; 
and that the ſmiths ſhould be paid for the iron- work by 
weight, allowing them at the rate of three pounds a hun- 
dred nearly for the ſmall work, and forty fix ſhillings for 
the large. | 


1 
5 
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| This being regulated, the Commodore next exerted 
| himſelf to get the moſt important buſineſs of the whole 
| completed; I mean, the heaving down the Centurion, 
and examining the ſtate of her bottom. The firſt lieu- 
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country veſſels, called, in their language, Junks, one of 
them being intended to heave down by, and the ocher to 
ſerve as a magazine for the powder and ammunition 
whilſt, at the ſame time, the ground was ſmoothed on one 
of the neighbouring iflands, and a large tent was pitched 


| for lodging the lumber and proviſions, and near a hun- 


dred Chineſe caulkers, were ſoon ſet to work on the decks 
and ſides of the ſhip. But all theſe preparations, and the get» 
ting ready thecareening gear, took up a great deal of time; 
for the Chineſe caulkers, though they worked very well, 
were far from being expeditious. Beſides it was the 26th 
of January before the junks arrived, and the neceflary ma- 
terials, which were to be purchaſed at Canton, came down 
very {lowly ; partly from the diſtance of the place, and 
partly from the delays and backwardneſs of the Chineſe 
merchants. And, in this interval, Mr. Anſon had the 
additional perplexity to diſcover, that his fore malt was 
broken aſunder above the upper deck partners, and was 
only kept together by the fiſhes which had been formerly 
clapt upon it. 


However, the Centurion's people made the moſt of their 
time, and exerted themſelves the beſt they could : and as, 
by clearing the ſhip, the carpenters were enabled to come 
at the leak, they took care to ſecure it effectually, whilſt 
the other preparations were going forwards. The leak, 
which was found to be below the fifteen foot mark, was 
principally occaſioned by one of the bolts being wore a- 
2 and looſe in the joining of che ſtern, where it was 
carfed, LO | 


At laſt, all things being prepared, they, on the 22d of 
February, in the morning, bove out the firſt courſe of the 
Centurion's ſtarboard- ſide, and had the ſatisfaction to find, 
that her bottom appeared ſound and good; and the next 
day (having by that time completed the ne, meathing 
of the firſt courſe). they righted her again, to ſet up a-new 
the careening gear, which had ſtretched much. Thus 
they continued heaviag down and oftea rightiag the ſhip, 
trom a ſuſpicion of their careening tackle, till the third 
vi March, when having completed the paying and ſheath- 
ing of the bottom, which proved to be every where very 
Hund, they, for the laſt time, righted the ſhip, to cheir 
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great joy ; ſince not only the fatigue of careening had 


been conſiderable, but they had been apprehenſive of be. 
ing attacked by the Spaniards, whilſt the ſhip was thug 
incapacitated for defence. Nor were their fears altoge. 
ther groundleſs ; for they learned afterwards, by a Por- 
tugu:s. veſſel, that the Spaniards at Manila had been in- 
formed, that the Centurion was in the Typa, and intend. 
ed to careen there: and that thereupon the governor had 
ſummoned his council, and had propoſed to them to ew 
deavour to burn her whilit ſhe was careening, which was 
an enterpriſe which, if properly conducted, might have put 
them in great danger. It was further reported, that this 
ſcheme was not only propoſed, but reſolved on ; and that 
a captain of a veſſel had actually undertaken to perform 
the buſineſs for forty thouſand dollars, which he was not 
to receive unleſs he ſucceeded ; but the governor pretend- 
Ing that there was no treaſure in the royal cheſt, and in- 
fiſting that the merchants ſhould advance the money, and 
they refuſing to comply with the demand. the affair was 
dropped. Perhaps the merchants ſuſpected that the whole 
was only a pretext to get forty thouſand dollars from them; 
and indeed this was affirmed by ſome whohorethe governor 
no good will, but with what truth it is difficult to aſcertain. 


As ſoon as the Centurion was righted, they took on 
board, her powder, and gunners ſtores, and proceeded 
with getting in their guns as faſt as poſſible, and then uſed 
their utmoſt expedition in repairing the fore- maſt, and in 
completing the other articles of her refitment. But whilſt 
they were thus employed, they were alarmed on the 10th 
of March, by a Chineſe fiſherman, who brought them in- 
telligence, that he had been on board a large Spaniſh ſhip 
off the Grande Ladrone, and that there were two more 
in company with her. He added ſeveral particulars to 
his relation; as that he had brought one of their officers 
to Macao, and that, on this, boats went off early in the 
morning from Macao to them: and, the better to eftablith 


the belief of his veracity, he ſaid, he deſired no money if 


his information ſhould not prove true. This was pre- 
ſently believed to be the forementioned expedition from 
Manila; and the Commodore immediately fitted his can- 
non and ſmall arms in the beſt manner he could for de- 
dence; and having then his pinnace and cutter in tho of 
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fing, who had been ordered to examine a Portngneſe veſ- 
ſel which was getting underſail, he ſent them the advice 
be had received, and directed them to look out ſtrictly. 
Indeed, no Spaniſh ſhips ever appeared, and they were 
ſoon ſatisfied the whe.e of the ſtory was a fiction; though 
it was difficult to conceive what reaſon could inducethe fel- 
low to be at ſuch extraordinary pains te impoſe upon them. 


It was the beginning of April, when they had newrig- 
ged the ſhip, ſtowed their proviſions and water on board, 
and fitted her for the ſea; and before this time the Chi- 
neſe grew very uneaſy, and extremely deſirous that ſhe 
ſhould be gone, either not knowing. or pretending not to 
believe, that this was a point the Commodore was as ea- 
gerly ſet on as they could be. At length, about the 3d 
of April, two Mandarine boats came on board from Ma- 
d. (aao, to preſs him to leave their port: and this having been 
elten urged before, though there had been no pretence to 
id ſuſpect Mr. Anſon of any affected delays, he, at this laſt 
neilage, anſwered them in a determined tone, defiring 


le em to give him no further trouble, for he would go when 
ni le thought proper, and not ſooner. After this rebuke, the 
or chineſe (though it was not in their power to compel him 


in v depart) immediately prohibited all proviſions from be- 
ng carried on board him; and took ſuch care their in- 
junctions ſhould be complied with, that, from thencefor- 
ward, nothing could be purchaſed at any rate whatever. 


The 6th of April, the Centurion weighed from the Ty. 
pM, and warped to the ſonthward; and by the 15th, ſhe 
vas got into Macao road, completing; her water as ſhe paſ- 
el 2long, ſo that there remained now very few articles 
more to attend to; and, her whole buſineſs being finiſhed 
ty the 19th, ſhe, at three in the afternoon of that day, 
Fizhed and made ſail, and ſtood to lea, N 


CHAP. VIII. 


rm Macao to Cape Es fRIrU SANTO: the taking of the 
MaxiLA Galton, and returning back again. 


HE Commodore was now got to ſea with his ſhip 
well refitted, his ſtores replenithed, and additional 
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Rock of proviſions on hoard ; his crew too was ſomewhat Et 
reinforced ; for he had entered twenty three men during en 
his ſtay at Macao, the greateſt part of them Laſcars, or the 
Indian ſailors, and the reſt Dutch. He gave out at Ma. of 
cao, that he was bound to Batavia, and thence to Eng. to 
land; and though the weſterly monſoon was now ſet in, wo 
when that paſſage is conſidered as impracticable, yet, by the be 


confidence he had expreſſed in the ſtrength of his ſhip, and Bu 
the dexterity of his hands, he had perſuaded, not only his ſar 
own crew, but che people at Macao likewiſe, that he pro. WM fort 
poſed to try this unuſual experiment; ſo that there were la ſ 
many letters ſent on board him by the inhabitants of Can- Ml ther 
ton and Macoa for their friends at Batavia. mee 
: | and 

Rut his real deſign was of a very different nature. For WI their 
he ſuppoſed, that, inſtead of one annual ſhip from Aca- hard 
pulco to Manila, there would be this year, in all probabi- not! 
lity two; ſince by being before Acapulco, he had prevent- WM man 
ed one of them from putting to ſea the preceding ſeaſon. ſtren 
He therefore, not diſcouraged by his former diſaſters, re. WM netr⸗ 
ſolved again to riſk the caſualities of the Pacific ocean, WM cipal 
and to cruiſe for theſe returning veſſels off Cape Eſpiritu form 


Santo, on the iſland of Samal, which is the firſt land they WM thoſe 
always make at the Philippine iſlands : and as June is ge- flory 
nerally the month in which they arrive there, he doubted MM that v 
not but he ſhonld get to his intended Ration time enough Ml ſo nex 
to intercept them. it is true, they were ſaid to be ſtout i foppe 
veſſels, mounting forty four guns a piece, and carrying 


above five hundred hands, and might be expected to re. ' Thi 
turn in company; and he himſelf had but two hundred andi people 
twenty ſeven hands on board, of which near thirty wer they e. 
boys. But this diſproportion of ſtrength did not deter tom, b 
him, as he knew his ſhip to be much better fitted for minati 
ſea engagement than theirs, and as he had reaſon to e preſent 
pect that his men would exert themſelves after a moſt eon thei 
traordinary manner, when they had in view the immen|W ſubſide 
wealth of theſe Manila galeons. ves, 
| _ 77; 
This project the Commodore had reſolved on in hl yet be. 
own thoughts ever fince his leaving the coaſt of Mexico return 
And the greateſt mortification which he received, fron frmly 
the various delays he had met with in China, was his ap they ſh 
prehenſion, le he might be thereby ſo long retarded as ii of oo 
| OL 
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lat kt the galeons eſcape him. Indeed, at Macao, it was in- 
ne cumbent on him to keep theſe views extremely ſecret ; for 
or ll there being a great intercourſe, and a mutual connection 
la- of intereſts between that port and Manila, he had reaſon 
hi to fear, that, if his deſigns were diſcovered, intelligence 
in, Wl would be immediately ſent to Manila, and meaſures would 
th be taken to prevent the galeons from falling into his hands, 
1nd But, being now at ſea, and entirely clear of the coaſt, he 
his ſummoned all his people on the quarter deck, and in- 
ro. formed them of his reſolution to cruiſe for the two Mani- 
ere la ſhips, of whoie wealth they were not ignorant: he told 
an- Wl them he ſhould chuſe a ſtation where he could not fail of 
meeting with them; and though they were ſtout ſhips, 
and ful manned, yet, if his own people behaved with 
For WW their accuſtomed ſpirit, he was certain he ſhould prove wo 
.ci- Ml hard for them both, and that one of them at leaſt could 
abi · Wl riot fail of becoming his prize. He further added, that 
ent- WW many rid: *'ous tales had been propagated, about the 
ſon. Wl frength e che fides of theſe ſhips, and their being impe- 
„re · ¶ netrable to carnon ſhot : that theſe fictions had been prin- 
car, ¶ cipally invented to palliate the cowardice of thoſe who had 
iritu Wl formerly engaged them; but he hoped there were none of 
they Wl thoſe preſent, weak enough to I credit to ſo abſurd a 
« oe- fiory ; for his own part he did aſſure them, upon his word, 
ed that whenever he fell in with them, he would fight them 
»u7 i near, that they ſhould find his bullets, inſtead of being 
ſcout Ropped by one of their ſides, ſhould go through them both. 


o re. This ſpeech of the Commodore was received by his 
andi people with great joy: ſince no ſooner had he ended, than 
wer they expreſſed their approbation, according to naval cuſ- 
deter tom, by three ſtrenuous cheers; and declared their deter- 
for Wl mination to ſacceed or periſh, whenever the opportunity 
0 ex preſented itſelf, Immediately too, their hopes, which, 
xt eon their departure from the coaſt of Mexico, had entirely 
Ml fabfided, were again revived; and they perſuaded them- 
lelves, that, notwithſtanding the varions caſualities and 
liiappointments they had hitherto met with, they ſhould 
jet be repaid the price of their fatigues, and ſhould at laſt 
return home entiched with the ſpoils of the enemy. For 
firmly relying on the aſſurances of the Commodore; that 
they ſhould certainly meet with the galeons, they were all 
ef them too ſanguine to doubt a moment of maſtering 
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them ; ſo that they conſidered themſelves as having them 
already in their poſſeſſion. . And this confidence was (9 
univerſally ſpread through the whole ſhip's company, that 
the Commodore, who had taken ſome Chineſe ſheep to 


ſea with him for his own provifion, inquiring one day of 


his butcher, why he had lately ſeen no mutton at his ta- 
ble, and aſking him, if all the ſheep were killed, the fel. 
low very ſeriouſly replied, that there were indeed tuo 
ſheep left, but that, if his honour would give him leave, 
he propoſed to keep thoſe for the entertainment ot the ge- 


neral of the galeons. 


When the Centurion left the port of Macao, ſhe ſtood 
for ſome time to the weſtward : and, on the 1ſt of May, 
they ſaw part of the iſland of Formoſa, and ſteering thence 
to the ſouthward, they, on the 4th of May, were in the 
latitude of the Baſhee iſlands, as laid down by Dampier; 
but they ſuſpected his account of inaccuracy, as they knew 
that he had been conſiderably miſtaken in the latitude of 
the ſouth end of Formoſa : and therefore they kept a gh 
look out, and about ſeven in the evening, diſcovered, trom 
the maſt head, five ſmall iſlands, which were judged to 
be the Baſhees. As they atterwards ſaw Botel Tobago 
Xima, they, by this means, found an opportunity of cor- 


recting the poſition of the Baſhee iſlands, which had been 


hitherto laid down twenty fige leagues too far to the weſt- 
ward; for by their obſervations, they eſteemed the mid- 
dle of theſe iſlands to be in 21% 4 north, and to bear 
from Botel Tobago Xima, S. S. E. twenty leagues diſtant, 
that iſland itſelf being in 21“: 57 north. 


After getting a ſight of the Baſhee iſlands, they ſtood 
between the S. and 8. W. for Cape Eſpiritu Santo; and 
the 20th of May, at noon, they firſt diſcovered that Cape, 


which about four o' clock they brought to bear S. S. W. 


near eleven leagues diſtant. It appeared to be of a mo- 
derate height, with ſeveral round hummocks on it, and is 
exactly repreſented in the XL. plate. As it was known 
that there were centinels placed on this Cape, to make [:g- 
nals to the Acapulco ſhip, when ſhe firſt falls in with tie 
Jand ; the Commodore immediately tacked, and ordered 
the top gallant ſails to be taken in, to prevent being di- 


covered. And this being the ſtation where it was reſolv- 
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ed to cruiſe for the galeons, they kept the Cape between 
the ſouth and the welt, and endeavoured to confine them- 
felves between the latitude of 125 : 30 and 143: $%; mb 
Cape itſelf lying, by their obſervations, in 12%: 40d north, 
and in 4 of eaſt longitude from Botel Tobago Xima. 


It was the laſt of May, by the foreign ſtyle, when they 
arrived off this Cape; and the month of June, by the ſume 
ſtyle, being that in which the Manila ſhips are uſually ex- 
pected, the Centurion's people were now waiting each 
hour with the utmoſt impatience for the happy criſis, 
which was to balance the account of all their paſt calami- 
ties. As from this time there was but ſmall employment 
for the crew, the Commodore ordered them, almoſt every 
day, to be exerciſed in the working of the great guns, and 
in the uſe of their ſinall arms. This had been lis prac- 
tice more or leſs at every convenient ſzaſon, during the 


whole courſe of his voyage; and the advantages whi-i 
he received from it, in his engagement with the galevn, | 


were an ample recompence for all his care and attention. 
Indeed it ſhould ſeem, that there are few particulars of a. 
commander's duty of more importance, how much ſoev- 
er it may have been ſometimes overlooked or miſunder- 
Rood : fince it will, 1 ſuppoſe, be confeſſed, that in two 
ſhips of war, equal in the number of their men and guns, 
the diſproportion of ſtrength, ariſing from a greater or leſs 
dexterity in the uſe of their great guns and ſmall arms, is 
what can ſcarcely be balanced by any other circumſtances 
whatever. For as theſe are the weapons with which they 
are to engage, what greater inequality can there be be- 
twixt two contending parties, than that one ſide ſhould 
perfectly underſtand the management of them, and ſhould 
have the ſkill to employ them in the moſt effectual man- 
ner for the annoyance of their enemy; while the other 
fide ſhould, by their aukward handling of their arms, ren- 
der them rather terrible to themſelves, than miſchievous: 
to their antagoniſts ? This ſeems ſo obvious and natural a. 
concluſion, that a perſon unacquainted with theſe mat- 
ters would ſuppoſe the firſt care of a commander to beg, 
the training his people to the ready uſe of their arms. 


But human afairs are not always conducted by the 
Hain dictates of common ſenſe. There are many other. 
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rinciples which influence our tranſactions; and there ig 
one in particular, which, though of a very erroneous com- 
plexion, is ſcarcely ever excluded from our moſt ſerious 
deliberations ; I mean cuſtom, or the practice of thoſe 
who have preceded us. This is nfually a power too migh- 
ty for reaſon to grapple with, and is often extremely trou- 
bleſome to thoſe who oppoſe it, ſince it has much of {. 
erſtition in its nature, and purſues all thoſe who queſtion 
NS Sith corckaring vehemence. However, in 


7 


theſe latter ages of the world, ſome lucky encroachments 


have been made upon its prerogative; and it may ſurely 
be expected, that the gentlemen of the navy, whoſe par- 
ticular profeſſion hath within a few years been conſidera · 


bly improved by a number of new inventions, will, of all 


others, be the readieſt to give up any uſage which hath 


nothing to plead in its behalf but preſcription, and will not 


ſuppoſe that every branch of their bufineſs hath already 
received all the perfection of which it is capable. Indeed 
it muſt be owned, that if a dexterity in the uſe of the ſmall 
arms, for inſtance, hath been ſometimes leſs attended to 
on board our ſhips of war than might have been wiſhed 
for, it hath been rather owing to unſkilful methods of 
teaching it, than to negligence ; ſince the common fail- 
ors, hoy ſtrongly ſoever attached to their own prejudices, 
are very quick ſighted in finding out the defects of others, 
and have ever thewn a great contempt for the formalities 

ractiſed in the training of land troeps to the uſe of their 
arms. But when thoſe who have undertaken to inſtruct 
the ſeamen, have contented themſelves with inculcating 
only what was uſeful in the ſimpleſt manner; they have 


cConſtantly found their people ſufficiently docile, and the 


ſucceſs hath even exceeded their expectation. Thus on 
board Mr. Anſon's ſhip, where they were taught no more 
of the manual exerciſe than the ſhorteſt method of loading 


with cartridges, and were conſtantly trained to fire at a 


| ſome 


mark, which was uſually hung at the yard arm, and where 

little reward was given to the moſt expert, the whole 
crew, by this management, were rendered extremely ſxil- 
ful. For befides an uncommon readineſs in loading, the 


7 


were all of them good markſmen, and ſome of them moſt 


extraordinary ones. Whence I doubt not but, in the uſe 
of ſmall arms, they were more than a match for double 
their number, who had not been habituated to the ſame 
kind of exerciſe. Bug to return; 
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It was the laſt of May, N. S. as hath been already ſaid,. | 
when the Centurion arrived off Cape Eſpiritu Santo; and 
conſequently the next day the month began, in which the, 
galeons were to be expected. The Commodore therefore 
made all neceſſary preparations for receiving them, hoiſt- 
ing out his long boat, and laſhing her along: fide, that the 1 
ſhip might be ready for engaging, if they fell in with the, 1 
paleons during the night. All this time too, he was ve= 1 
ry ſolicitous to keep at ſuch a diſtance from the Cape as [ | 
not to be diſcovered. But it hath been ſince learned, that. if I 
notwithſtanding his care, he was ſeen from the land, and " 


=_ 
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1 advice of him was ſent to Manila, where, though it was. 

bs at firſt diſbelieved, yet on reiterated intelligence, (for it f 
U feems he was ſeen more than once) the merchants were a⸗--̃·ũ —L—V:)ͥu 
h larmed, and the governor was applied to, who undertook... i 
t (the commerce ſupplying the neceſſary ſums) to fit out a 

y force, conſiſting of two thips of thirty two guns, one of | 

d twenty guns, and two flops of ten guns each, to attack, 1 
li the Centurion on her ſtation. With this view, ſome of in 


0 theſe veſſels actually weighed ; but the principal ſhip not 1 
d being ready, and the monſoon being againſt them, the | : 


of commerce and the governor diſagreed, ſo that the enter- j 
bh prize was laid aſide, This frequent diſcovery of the Cen- 1 
* turion from the ſhore was ſomewhat extraordinary; ſince + 14 
87 the pitch of the Cape is not high, and the uiually kept i 
es from ten to fifteen leagues diſtant, though once indeed, 

ir by an indraught of the tide, as was ſuppoſed, they found: 5 

& themſclves in the morning within ſeven leagues of the land. 

5 

— As the month of June advanced: the expetancy and 

he impatience of the Commodore's people each day increaſ- 

on ed. And I think no better idea can be given of their great 

re eagerneſs on this occaſion, thin by copying a few para- 

g graphs from the journal ot an officer, who was then on » 

A board, as it will, I preſume, be a more natural picture of 

re the fall attachment of their thoughts to the buſineſs of 

le their cruiſe, than can be given by any other means. The 


il paragraphs I have ſelected, as they occur in order of time, 
7 are as follow. 


iſe «My 3 it, exerciſing our men at their quarters; in" 
le « great expectation of meeting with the galeons very ſ002,., 
as Wl this being the 1:tliok Jun: their Ryles.:. 


P. 3. 
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« June 3d, keeping in our ſtation, and looking out for 


& the galeons. 
« Tune 5th, begin to be now in great expectation, this 


es being the middle of June their ſtyle. 
= « June IIth, begin to grow impatient at not ſeeing the 
& galeons. 


& june 13th, the wind having blown freſh eaſterly for 
et the forty eight hours paſt, gives us great expectations 
« of ſeeing the galeons ſoon, . 


_« June 15th, cruiſing on and off, and looking out 
« ſtrictly. | 


* 


« June 19th, this being the laſt day of June, N. S. the 


From theſe. ſamples it is ſufficiently evident, how com- 
pletely the treaſure of the galeons had engroſſed their i- 
ma ination, and how anxiouſly they paſſed the latter part 
of their cruiſe ; when the certainty- of the arrival of thoſe 
veſſels was dwindled downto protabilityonly, and that pro- 
bability became each hour more and more doubtful. How- 
ever, on the 2oth of June O. S. being juſt a month after. 
their gaining their ſtation, they were relieved out of this 
ſtate of uncertainty: fer at ſun riſe, they diſcovered a ſail 
from the maſt head, in the 8 E. quarter. On this a ge- 
neral joy ſpread through the whole ſhip; for they had 
no doubt but this was one of the galeons, and they expec - 
ted ſoon to deſcry the other. The Commodore inſtantly 


ſtood towards her, and, at half an hour after ſeven, they 


were near enough to ſee her from the Centurion's deck; 
at which time the galeon fired a gun, and took in her top- 
allant ſails; this was ſuppoſed to be a ſignal to her con- 
ort to haſten her up; and therefore the Centurion fired 
a gun io the leeward to amuſe her. The Commodore 
was ſurpriſed to find, that during all this interval the ga- 
leon did not change her courſe, but continued to bear 


down upon him; for he hardly believed what afterwards. 


appeared to be the caſe, that ſhe knew his ſlup to be the 
Centurion, and reſolved to fight him, 


About noon the Commodore was little more than a 
league diſtant from the galeon, and could fetch her wake, 
{9 that ſhe could not now-eſcpe ; and. no ſecond ſhip ap- 
pearing, it was concluded. that ihe had. been ſeparated. 


from her conſort. Soon after, the galeon haled up her 


riſe again, and preſuming the danger to be for ſome time: 1 
over, work their guns, and fire with 2 briikneſs till } 
another broad ſide is ready: but the firing gun by gun, | 
in the manner directed by the Commodore, rendered this 
practice of theirs impoſſible. 
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fore ſail, and brought to under top ſails, with her head | 
to the northward, hoiſting Spaniſh colours, and hav 1 
ing the ſtandard of Spain flying at the top- gallant maſt - 1 
head. Mr. Anſon, in the mean time, had prepared all 

things for an engagemirit on board the Centurion, and. 

had taken every poſhble meaſure, both for the moſt ef. 

fectual exertion of his ſmall ſtrength, and for the avoid- tk 
ing the confuſion and tumult, too frequent in actions of 5 | 
this kind. He picked out about thirty of his choiceſt _ | 
hands, and beſt mar kſmen, whom he diſtributed into his | 
tops, and who fully anſwered his expectation, by the fig- | 
nal ſervices they performed, As he had not hands e- 
nough remaining, to quarter a ſufficient number to each | 
great gun, in the cuſtomary manner; ha therefore, on his 1 
lower tire, fixed only two men to each gun, who were to f 
be ſolely employed in loading it, whilſt the reſt of his peo- 
ple were divided into different gangs of ten or twelve men 
each, who were continually. moving about the decks, to | 
run out and fire ſuch guns as were loaded. By this ma · 

nagement he was enabled to make uſe of all his guns; 
and inſtead of whole broad ſides, with intervals between. 
them, he kept up a conſtant fire without intermiſſion, L 
whence he doubted not to procure very ſignal advantages. 
For it is common with the Spaniards to fall down upon i 
the dec ks when they ſee a broad · ſide preparing, and to con- ; 
tinue in that poſture till it is given; after which, they: 


2 2 444 2 


The Centurion being thus prepared, and nearing the- | 
ealeon apace, there happened, a little after nopn, ſeveral. 
ſqualls of wind and rain, which often obſcured. the gale... 
on from their ſight ; but, whenever it cleared up, they ob- 
ſerved her reſolutely lying to. Towards one o'clock, the- 
Centurion hviſted her broad pendant and colours, ſhe be- 
ing then within gun ſhot ofthe. enemy; and the Commo- | 
dare perceiving the Spaniards to have neglected clearing 1 
their ſhip till that time, as he ſaw them throwing overs. | 1 
baard cattle and lumber, he gaze orders.to fire upon them, | 
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with the chace guns, to diſturb them in their work, and 
prevent them from completing it, though his general di- 


rections had been, not to engage before they were within 
piſtol ſhot. The galcon returned the fire with two of her 
ſtern chace: and, the Centurion getting her ſprit- ſail yard 
fore and aft, that, if neceſſary, ſhe might be ready for 
boarding, the Spaniards, in a bravado, rigged their ſprit- 
fail yard fore and aft likewiſe. Soon after, the Centuri- 
on came a brealt of the enemy within piſtol ſhot, keeping 


to the leeward of them, with a view of preventing their 


putting before tlie wind, and gaining the port of Jalapay, 
from which they were about ſeven leagues diſtant. And 
row the engagement began in earneſt, and ſor the firſt 
balf hour, Mr. Anſon over-reached the galeon, and lay 
on her bow, where, by the great wideneſs of his ports, he 
could traverſe almoſt all his guns upon the enemy, whilſt 
the galeon could only bring a part of her's to bear. Im- 


mediately on the commencement of the action, the mats, 


with which the galeon had ſtuffed her netting, took fire, 
and burnt violently, blazing up half as high as the mizentop. 
This accident, ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the Centurion's 
wads, threw the enemy into the utmoſt terror, and alſo a- 


larmed the Commodore, for he feared leſt the galeon ſhould 
be burnt, and leſt he himſelf too might ſuffer by her driviag 


on board him, However, the Spaniards at laſt freed them- 
ſelvesſromthe fire, by cutting awaythenetting,and tumbling 
the whole maſs, which was on flames, into the fea. All this 
interval, the Centurion kept her firſt advantageous po- 
ſition, firing her cannon with great regularity and briſk- 
neſs, whilſt at the ſame time, the galeon's decks lay open 


to her top men, who having, at their firſt volley, driven 


the Spaniards from their tops, made a prodigious havock 
with their ſmall arms, killing or wounding every officer 
but one that appeared on the quarter-deck, and wounding, 


in particular, the general of the galeon himſelf. Thus 


the action proceeded for at leaſt half an hour; but then 


the Centurion loſt the ſuperiority, ariſing from her original 


ſituation, and was cloſe along fide the galeon, and · the e- 


nemy continued to fire briſkly for near an hour longer; 


yet, even in this poſture, the Commodore's grape {hot 


ſwept their decks io effectually, and the number of their 
ſlain and wounded became fo conſiderable, that they began 
tockall into great dilordet, eſpecially as the general, whe - 
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was the life of the action, was no longer capable of exert- 


ing himſelf. Their confuſion was viſible from on board 
the Commodore. For the ſhips were fo near, that ſome 
of the Spaniſh officers were ſeen running about with much 
aſſiduit y, to prevent the deſertion of their men from their 
quarters; but all their endeavours were in vain: for af- 
ter having, as a laſt effort, fired five or fix guns with more 


judgement than uſual, they yielded up the conteſt ; and, 


the galeon's colours being linged off the enſign ſtaff in 
the beginning of the engagement, ſhe ſtruck the ſtandard 
at her main top gallant maſt head: the perſon who was 
employed to perform this office having been in imminent 


peril of being killed, had not the Commodore, who per- 


ceived what he was about, given expreſs orders to his pea» 
ple to deſiſt from fu igg. | 


Thus was the Centurion poſſeſſed of this rich prize, a- 
mounting, in value, to near a million and an half of dol- 
lars. She was called the Noſtra Signora de Cabadonga, 
and was commanded by general Don Jeronima de Men- 
tero, a Portugueſe, who was the moſt approved officer for 
ſeill and courage of any employed in that ſervicę. The gate- 
on was much larger than the Centurion, and had five hun- 
dred and fifty men, and thirty-fix guns mounted for ac- 
tion, beſides twenty-eight pedreroes in her gun- wale, quar- 
ters and tops, each. of which carried a four pound ball. 
She was very well furniſhed with ſmall arms, and was 
particularly provided againſt boarding, both by her cloſe 


| quarters, and by a ſtrong net work of two tach rope, 


which was laced over her waſte, and was defended by 
half pikes. She had ſixty ſeven men killed in the action, 


and eighty four wounded, whilſt the Centurion had only 


two men killed, and a lieutenant and ſixteen wounded, 
all of whom but one. recovered ; of ſo little conſequence 
are the moſt deſtructive arms in untutored and unprac- 
tiled hands, | | 


The treaſure thus taken by the Centurion having been, 
for at leaſt eighteen months, the great obje & of their hopes, 
it is impoſſible to deſcribe the tranſport on board, when, 
after all their reiterated diſappointments, they at laſt ſaw: 
their wiſhes accomplithed. But their joy was near being 
ſaddenly damped by a moſt tremendous incident; for, na. 
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fooner had the galeon ſtruck, than one of the lieutenants 
coming to Mr. Anſon to congratulate him on his prize, 
whiſpered him at the ſam: time, that the Centurion was 
dangerouſly on fire near the powder room. The Com- 
modore received this dreadful news without any apparent 
emotion, and, taking care not to alarm his people, gave 
the neceſſary orders for extinguiſhing the fire, Which was 
happily done in a ſhort time, though its appearance at firit 
was extremely terrible. It ſeems ſome cartridges had 
been blown up by accident between decks, and the bla} 
had communicated its flame to a quantity of oakum in the 
after-hatch way, near the after powder room, where the 
great ſmother and ſmoke of the oakum occaſioned the ap- 
prehenſion of a more extended and miſchievous confla- 
gration: all hopes too of avoiding its fury, by eſcaping 
on board the prize, had inſtantly vaniſhed; for, at the 
ſame moment, the galeon fell on board the Centurion on 
the ſtarboard quarter, though ſhe was fortunately cleared, 
without doing or receiving any conliderable damage. 
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The Commodore appointed the Manila veſſel to be 2 
poſt {hip in his Majeſty's ſervice, and gave the command 
of her to Mr. Saumarez, his firſt lieutenant, who, before 
night, ſent on board the Centurion all the Spaniſh priſon- 
ers, except ſuch as were thought the moſt proper to be 
retained to aſſiſt in navigating the galeon. And now 


the Commodore learned, from ſome of theſe priſoners, 
tat the other ſhip which he had kept in the port of Aca- 
pulco the preceding year, inſtead of returning in compa- 


ny with the preſent prize, as was expected, had ſet fail 
from Acapulco alone, much ſooner than uſual, and had, 
in all probability, got into the port of Manila long before 


the Centurion arrived off Cape Efpiritu Santo; ſo that 


Mr. Anſon, notwithſtanding his preſent ſucceſs, had great 
reaſon to regret his loſs of time at Macao, which prevent- 


ed him from taking two rich prizes inſtead of one. 


The Commodore, when the action was ended, reſolved 
to make the beſt of his way with his prize for the river of 
Canton, being, in the mean time, fully employed in ſe- 
curing his priſoners, and in removing the treaſure from 
on board the galeon into the Centurion. The laſt of theſe 
operations was too important to be poſtponed ; tor as ths. 


* 
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navigation to Canton was through ſeas but little known, 
and where, from the ſeaſon of the year, very tempeſtuous 


weather might be expected, it was of great conſequence 


that the treaſure ſhould be ſent on board the Centurion, 
which ſhip, by the preſence of the commander in chief, 
the larger number of her hands, and her other advanta- 
ges, was doubtleſs better provided againſt all the caſuali- 
ties of wind and ſeas than the galeon; andtheſecuring the pri- 
ſoners was a matter of ſtill more conſequence, as not only the 
poſſeſſion of the treaſure, but the lives of the captors depend- 
ed thereon. This was indeed an article whwh gave the 
Commodore much tronble and diſquietude, tor they were 
above double the number of his own pepple ; and ſome of 
them. when they were brought on board the Centurion, 
and had obſerved how ſlenderly ſhe was manned, and the 
large proportion which the ſtriplings bore to the reſt, 
ceuld not help expreſſing themſelves with great irdigna- 
tion to be thus beaten by a handful of boys. The me- 
thod which was taken to hinder them from riſing was, 
by placing all but the officers and the wounded in the hold, 
where, to give them as much air as poſlible, two hatch- 
ways were left open; but then (to avoid any danger that 


a 


might happen, whilſt the Centurion's people ſhould be : 


employed upon deck) there was a ſquare partition of thick 
planks made in the ſhape of a funnel, which incloſed each 
hatch way on the lower deck, and reached to that direct- 
ly over it on the upper deck; theſe funnels ſerved to com- 
municate the air to the hold better than could have been 
done without them, and at the ſame time added greatly 
to the ſecurity of the ſhip ; for they being ſeven or eight 
feet high, it would have been extremely difficult for the 
Spaniards to have clambered up; and ftill to augment 
that difficulty, four ſwivel guns loaded with muſket bul- 
lets, were planted at the mouth of each funnel, and a cen- 
tinel, with a lighted match, was poſted there, ready to fire 
into the hold amongſt them, in caſe of any diſturbance, 
Their officers, who amounted to ſeventeen or eighteen, 
were all lodged in the firſt lieutenant's cabin under a guard 
of ſix men ; and the general, as he was wounded, lay in 
the Commodore's cabin, with a centinel always with him: 
every priſoner too was ſufficiently appriſed, that any vio- 
lence or diſturbance would be puniſhed with infant death. 
And, that the Centurion's people might be at all times 
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Theſe meaſures were obvioufly neceſſary, conſideting 


the hazards to which the Commodore and his people 


would have heen expoſed, had'they been lefs careful. In 
deed the ſuk..rings of the poor priſoners, though impotil. 
ble to ve alieviaied, were much to be commiſerated; for 


the weather was extremely hot, the ſtench of the hold 


loathſome beyond' all conception, and their allowance of 
water but juſt ſufficient to keep them alive, it not being 
_ practicable to ſpare them more than at the rate of a pint 

a-day for each, the crew themſelves having only an al- 
lowance of a pint and an half. All this conſidered, it was 
wonderful that not a man of them died during their long 
confinement, except three of the wounded, who expired the 
ſame night they were taken: rho? it mult be conteſled, that 
the greateſt part of them were ſtrangely metamorphoſed 
by the heat of the hold; for when they were firſt brought 
on board, they were ſightly robuſt fellows; but when, 
after above a month's impriſonment, they were diſcharged 


in the river of Canton, they were reduced to mere ſkele- 


tons; and their air and looks correſponded much more ro 
the conception formed of ghoſts and ſpettres, than to the 
figure and appearance of real men. | 


Thus employed in ſeeuring the treaſure and the priſon- 
ers, the Commodore, as hath been ſaid; ſtood for the riv- 


er of Cantoa ; and on the zoth of June, at fix in the even- 


ing, got ſight of Cape Delangano, which then bore welt 
ten leagues diſtant. The ncxt.day he made the Baſhee 
iſlands, and the wind being ſo far to the northward, that 
it was difficult to weather them, it was reſolved to ſtand 
through between Grafton and Monmouth iſlands, where 
the paſſage ſeemed to be clear, thovgh in getting through, 
the ſea had a very dangerous aſpect; for it ripled and 
' foamed, with all the appearance of being full of breahers, 
which was ill more terrible as it was then night. But 


the ſhip got hrough very ſafe, the prize keeping a-head ; 


Book III. 


prepared, if, notwithſtanding theſe regulations, any tu- 
mult ſhould ariſe, the ſmall arms were conſtantly kept 
loaded in a proper place, wilt all the men went armed 
with cutlaſſes and piſtols; and no officer pulled off his 
clothes when he ſlept, or, when he lay down, omitted to 
have his arms always ready by him. | 
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and it was found, that the agitation of the ſea, which 
had alarmed them, had been occaſioned only by a ſtrong 
tide. I muſt here obſerve, that though the Baſhee iflands 
are uſually reckoned to be no more than five, yet, there 
are many more lying about them to the weſtward, which, 
ſeeing the channels amongſt them are not at all known, 
makes it adviſable for fhips rather to paſs to the north- 
ward or ſouthward than through them; as indeed the 
Commodore propoſed to have gone to the northward, be- 
tween them and Formoſa, had it been poſſible for him to 
have weathered them. From hence the Centurion ſteer- 
ing the proper courſe for the river of Canton, ſhe, on the 
$th of July, diſcovered the iſland of Supata, the weſter- 
moſt of the Lema iſlands, being the double peeked rock 
particularly delineated in the view of the iſlands of Lema, 
formerly referred to. This iſland of Supata they made 
to be a hundred and thirty nine leagnes diſtant from Grat- 
ton's ifland, and to bean from it north, 82%: 37 weſt: and 
on the 11th, having taken on board two Chineſe pilots, 
one for the Centurion and the other for the prize, they 
carne to an anchor off the city of Macao. | 


By this time the particulars of the cargo of the galeon 
were well aſcertained ; and it was found, that ſhe had on 
board 1.3 13, 843 pieces of eight, and 35,682 oz of virgin 
ſilver, belides ſome - cochineal, and a few other commo- 
dities, which, however, were but of fmall account in com- 
pariſon of the ſpecie. And tliis being the Commodore's 
laſt prize, it hence appears that all the treaſure taken by 
the Centurion, was not much ſhort of L. 40c.cco, inde- 
pendent of the ſhips and merchandiſe. which ſhe either burnt 


or deſtroyed, and which, by the moſt reaſonable eſtima- 


tion, could not amount to ſo little as L. &6co.ccc more; 
ſo that the whole damage dore the en- my by our ſqua- 
dron, did doubtleſs exceed a million ſterling. To which, 
if there be added the great expence of the court of Spain, 
in fitting out Pizarro, and in paying the additicnal char- 
ges in America, incurred on our account, together with 
the loſs of their men of war, the total of all thefe articles 
will be a moſt exorbitant ſum; and is the ſtrongeſt con- 
viction of the utility of this expedition, which, with all ifs 
numerous diſadvantages, did yet prove {c extreme'y preju- 
_— to the enemy. I ſhalt only add, that there was 
OL. II. : | 
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found on board the galeon ſeveral dranghts and journals, 
from ſome cf which many of the particulars recited in the 
tenth chapter of the ſecond book are collected. Among 
the reſt, there was found a chart of all the ocean between 
the Philippines and the coaſt of Mexico, which was what 
was made uſe of by the galeon in her own navigation. A 
copy of this draught, corrected in ſome places by our own 
phſervations, is here annexed, together with the route of 
the galeon, traced thereon from her own journals, and 
likewiſe the route of the Centurion through the ſame o- 
cean. This is the chart formerly referred to in the ac- 
count of the Manila trade: but to render it ſtill more com. 
_ plete, the obſerved variation of the needle is annexed to 
ſeveral parts, both of the Spaniſh and Engliſh tracts; 
which addition is of the greateſt conſequence, as no obſer- 
vation of this kind, in the northern parts of the Pacific o- 
cean, have yet, to my knowledge, been publiſhed ; and as 
the quantity of that variation ſo nearly correſponds to 
what Dr. Hally predicted from his theory above fiſty years 
ago. 
leave the Centurion and her prize at anchor off Macao, 
preparing to enter the river of Canton. | | 
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CHAP. 1X. 
Tranſaitions in the River of CaxTON. 


HE Commodore having taken pilots on board, pro- 
& þ ceeded with his prize for the river of Canton : and, 
on the 14th of July, caſt anchor ſhort of the Bocca Tigris, 
which is a narrow paſſage forming the mouth of that riv- 
er. This entrance he propoſed to ſtand through the next 
day, and to run up as far as Tiger iſland, which is a ve- 
ry fafe road, ſecured from all winds. But whiilt the Cen- 
turion and her prize were thus at anchor, a boat with an 
officer was ſent off from the Mandarine, commandiny the 
forts at Bocca Tigris, to examine what the ihips were, and 
whence they came. Mr. Anſon informed the oſticer, that 
his own ſhip was a man of war, belonging to the king of 
Great Britain, and that the other in company with him was 
a prize he had taken; that he was going into Canton riv- 
er to ſhelter himſelf againſt the hurricanes which were then 


With this digreſſion, I ſhall end this chapter, and 
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approaching; and that as ſoon as th: monſoon ſhifted, he 
ſhould ſet fail for Eugland. The officer then deſired an ac- 
count of what men, guns, and ammunition were on board, 
a liſt of which, h: ſaid, was to be fent to the government 
of Canton. But when theſe articles were repeated to him, 
particularly upon his being told that there were in the 
Centurion four hundred firelocks, and between three and 
four hundred barrels of powder, he ſhrugged up his ſhoul- 
ders, and ſee med to be terrified with the bare recital, ſay- 
ing, that no ſhip ever came into Canton river armed in 


that manner; adding, that he durſt not ſet down tho whole 


of this force, leſt it ſhould too much alarm the regency. 
After he had finithed his inquiries, and was preparing to 
depart, he deſired to leave two cuſtom houſe officers be- 
hind him; on which the Commolore told him, that tho', 
as a man of war, he was prohibited from trading, and had 
nothing to do with cuſtoms or duties of any kind; yet, 
for the ſatisfaHion of the Chineſe, he would permit two 
of their people to be left on board, who might themſelves 
be witneſſes how punctually he ſhould comply with his 
inſtructions. The officer ſeemed amazed when Mr. An- 
ſon mentioned being exempted from all duties; and an- 
ſwered, that the Emperor's duty muſt be paid by every 
ſhip that came into his ports. And it is fuppoled that, 
on this occaſion, private directions were given by him te 
the Chineſe pilot, not to carry the Commodore through 
the Bocca Tigris, which makes it neceſſary more particu- 
larly to deſcribe that entrance. 


The Bocca Tigris is a narrow paſſage, little more than 
muſket ſhot over, formed by two points of land, on each 
of which there is a fort; that on the ſtarboard fide being 
a battery on the water's edge, with eighteen embraſures, 
but where there were no more than twelve iron cannon 
mounted, ſeeming to be four or ſix pounders : the fort on 


the larboard fide, is a large caſtle, reſembling thoſe old 
buildings which here in England we often find diſtinguiſhed 


by that name; it is. ſituated on a high rock, and did not 
appear to be furniſhed with more than eight or ten can- 
non, none of which were ſuppoſed to exceed fix pounders. 
Theſe are the defences which ſecure the river of Canton, 


and which the Chineſe (extremely defective in all military 
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Gill) have imagined were ſufficient to prevent an enemy 


from forcing his way through. 


But it is obvious, from the deſcription of theſe forts, that 
they could have given no obſtruction to Mr. Anſon's paſ. 
lige, even if they had been well ſupplied with gunners and 
ſtores; and therefore, though the pilot, after the Chineſe 
officer had been on board, refuſed at firſt to take charge 
of the ſhip, till he had leave from the forts; yet, as it 
was neceſſary to get through without any delay, for {car 
of the bad weather which was hourly expected, the Com- 
modore weighed on the i5th, and ordered the pilot to car- 
ry him by the forts, threatening him that if the ſhip ran 
a ground he would inſtantly hang him up at the yard. arm, 
he pilot, awed by theſe threats, carried the ſhip through 
ſafely, the forts not attempting to diſpute the paſſage. 
Indeed the poor pilot did not eſcape the reſentment ot his 
countrymen ; for when he came on ſhore, he was ſeized 
and fent to priſon, and was rigoroully diſciplined with the 
bamboo. However, he found means to get at Mr. Anſon 
after warde, to deſire of him ſome recompence for the chaſ- 
tiſement he had undergone, and of which he carried very 
lignificant marks about him: Mr. Anſon, therefore, in 
commiſeration of his ſufferings, gave him ſuch a ſum of 


money, as would at any time have enticed a Chineſe to 


have undergone a dozen baſtinadings. 


Nor was the pilot the only perſon that ſuſfered on this 


occaſion; for the Commodore, ſoon after, ſeeing ſome 


royal junks paſs by him from Bocca Tigris towards Can- 
ton, he learned, on inquiry, that the Mandarine com- 
manding the forts, was a priſoner on board them, that he 
was already turned out, and was now carrying to Can- 
ton, where it was expected he would be ſeverely puniſhed 
for having permitted the ſhips to paſs. Upon the Com- 
modorc's urging the unreaſonableneſs of this procedure, 
from the inability of the forts to have done otherwiſe, and 
explaining to the Chineſe the great ſuperiority his ſhips 
would have had over the forts, by the number and ſize ot 
their guns, the Chineſe ſeemed to acquieſce in his reaſon. 
ing, and allowed, that their forts could not have ſtopped 
him; but they ſtill afſerted, that the Mandarine would in- 
fallibly ſuffer, for not having done what all his judges 
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force is wanting. But to return 

On the 16th of July, 5 Commodore ſent his ſecond 
lieutenant to Canton with a letter to the Viceroy, inform- 
ing him of the reaſon of the Centurion's putting into that 
port; and that the Commodore himlelf ſoon propoſed to 
repair to Canton, to pay a viſit to his excellency. The 
lieutenant was very civilly received, and was promiſed that 
an anſwer ſhould be ſent to the Commodore the next day. 
In the mean time Mr. Anſon gave leave to ſeveral of the 
officers of the galeon to go to Canton, they engaging their 
parole to return in two days. When theſe priſoners got 
to Canton, the regency ſcut for them and examined them, 
inquiring, particularly, by what means they came into Mr. 
Anſon's power. It luckily happened, that, on this occa- 
ſion, the priſoners were honeſt enough to declare, that as 
the kings of Great Britain and Spain were at war, they 
had propoſed to themſelves the taking of the Centurion, 
and had bore down upon her with that view, but that the 
event had been contrary to their hopes. And, being queſ- 
tioned as to their uſage on board, they frankly acknow- 
ledged, that they had been treated by the Commodore 

much better than they believed they ſhould have treated 
him, had he fallen into their hands. This confeſſion from 


an enemy had great weight with the Chineſe, who, till then, 


tho? they had revered the Commodore's military force, had 

yet ſuſpected his morals, and had conſidered him rather as a 

Iawleſs freebooter, than as one commiſſioned by the ſtate 

for the revenge of public injuries. Rut they now changed 
their opinion, and regarded him as a more important 

perſon: to which, perhaps, the vaſt treaſure of his prize 

might not a little contribute; the acquiſition of wealth be- 

ing a matter greatly adapted to the eſteem and reverence : 
of the Chineſe nation. 


In this examination of the Spaniſh priſoners, though 
the Chineſe had no reaſon in the main to doubt of the ac- 


count which was given them, yet there were two circume 


{ances which appeared to them ſo ſingular, as to deſerve 
Amore ample explanation; one of them was the great. 
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were convinced was impoſſible. To ſuch indefenſible ab- 
ſurdities are thoſe obliged to ſubmit, who think themſelves 
concerned to ſupport their authority, when che neceſſary 
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diſproportion of men between the Centurion and the ga- 
leon; the other was, the humanity with which the peopl: 
of the galeon were treated after they were taken. The 
Mandarines therefore aſked the Spaniards, how they came 
to be overpowered by ſo inferior a force? and how it hap- 
pened, ſince the two nations were at war, that they were 
not put to death when they fell into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh ? To the firſt of the inquiries the Spaniards anſwered, 
That though they had more men than the Centurion, yet 
ſhe being intended ſolely for war, had a great ſuperiority 
in the ſize of her guns, and in many other articles, over 
the galeon, which was a veſſel fitted out principally for 
traffic; and, as to the ſecond queſtton, they told the Chi. 


neſe, that amongſt} the nations of Europe, it was not cuſ. 


tomary to put to death thoſe who ſubmrted ; though 
they readily owned, that the Commodore, from the na- 
tural bias of his temper, had treated both them and their 
countrymen, who had formerly been in his power, with 
very unuſual courteſy, much beyond what they could 
have expected, or than was required by, the cuſtoms ef- 
tabliſhed between nations at war with each other. Theſe 


replies fully ſatisfied the Chineſe, and, at. the ſame time, 


wrought very powerfully. in the Commodore's favour. 


Oa the 2cth of July, in the morning, three mandarines, 
with a great number of boats, and a vaſt retinne, came 
on board the Centurion, and delivered to the Commodore 
the viccroy of Canton's order for a daily ſupply of provi- 
fions, and ſor pilots to carry the ſhips up the river as far 
as the ſecond bar; and, at the ſame time, they delivered 


him a meſſage from the viceroy, in anſwer to that ſent to 


Canton. The ſubſtance of the meſſage was, that the vice- 
roy delired to be excuſed from receiving the Commo- 
dore's viſit during the then exceſtive hot weather; becauſe 
the aſſembling the Mandarines and ſoldiers neceſſary to 
that ceremony, would prove extremely inconvenient and 
fatiguing; but that in September, when the weather 
would be more temperate, he ſhould be glad to ſee both 


the Commodore himſelf, and the Engliſh captain of the 
other ſhip that was with kim. As Mr. Anſon knew that 


an expreſs had been diſpatched to the court at Pekin, with 
am account of the Centurion and her prize being arrived 
ia the river of Canton, he had no doubt, but the principal 
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motive for putting off this viſit was, that the regency of 


Canton might gain time to receive the emperor's inſtruc 
tions about their behaviour on this unuſual affair. 


When the Mandarines bad delivered their meſſage, 
they began to talk to the Commodore about the duties to 
be paid by his ſhips : but he immediately told them, that 
he would never ſubmit to any demand ct that kind; that, 
as he neither brought any merchandiſe thicher, nor intend- 
ed to carry any away. he could not be reaſonably deeme 
ed within the meaning of the emperor's orders, which 
were doubtleſs calculated ſor trading veſſels only; add- 
ing that no duties w-re ever demanded of men of war, 
by nations accuſtomed to their reception, and that his 
maſter's orders expreſsly forbade him from paying any 
acknowledgement fur his ſhips anchoring in any port 


whatever, 


The Mandarines being thus cut ſhort cn the ſubject of 
the duty. they ſaid they had another matter to mention, 
which was the only remaining one they had in charge; 
this was a requeſt to the Commodore, that he would re- 
leaſe the priſoners he had taken on board the galeon; for 
that the viceroy of Canton apprehended the emperor, his 


maſter, might be diſpleaſed, if he ſhould be informed that 


perſons, who were his allies, and carried on a great com- 
merce with his ſubjects, were under confinement in his do- 
minions. Mr. Anſon was himſelf extremely deſirous to 
get rid of the Spaniards, having, on his firſt arrival, ſent 
about an hundred of them to Macao, and thoſe who res 


*mained,. which were near four hundred more, were on 


many accounts a great incumbrance to him. However, 
to enhance the favour, he at firſt raiſed ſome difficulties : 
but, permitting himſelf to be prevailed on, he, at laſt, told. 


the Mandarines, that to ſhew his readineſs to oblige the 


viceroy, he would releaſe the priſoners, whenever they, 
the Chineſe, would order boats to fetch them off. This 
matter being thus a«juſted, the Mandarines departed z 
and, on the 28th of july, two Chineſe junks were ſent 
from Canton to take on board the priſoners, an: to carry 
them to Macao: And the Commodore, agreeable to his 
promiſe, diſmiſſed them all, and directed his purſer to al- 
low. them eight days proviſion for. their ſubſiſtance during 
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their ſailing down the river; ſince before they were diſ- 

patched, the Centurion was arrived at her moorings, a- 
bove the ſecond bar; where ſhe and her prize propoſed 
to continue till the monſoon ſhifted. 


Though the ſhips, in conſequence of the viceroy's per- 


mit, found no difficulty in purchaſing proviſions for their 
daily conſumption ; yet it was impoſſible the Commodore 
could proceed to England, without laying in a large quan. 
tity both of provitions and naval ſtores for his uſe during 
the voyage. The procuring this ſupply was attended with 
much peplexity; for there were people at Canton who had 
undertaken to furniſh him with biſcuit, and whatever 
elſe he wanted; and his linguiſt, towards the middle of 
September, had aſſured him from day to day, that all 
was ready, and would be ſcat on board him immediately. 
But a fortnight being elapſed, and nothing brought, the 
Commadore ſent to Canton, to inquire more particularly 
into the reafons of this diſappointment : and he had ſoon 
the vexation to be informed, that the whole was an illy- 
fion ; that no order had been procured from the viceror, 
to furniſh him with his ſea ſtores, as had been pretende\; 
that there was no hiſcuit baked, nor any one of the articles 
in readineſs, which had been promifed him, nor did it ap- 
pear that the contractors had taken the leaſt ſtep to com- 
ply with their agreement. This was moſt diſagretable 
news, and made it ſuſpected, that the furniſhing the Cen- 
turion for her return to Great Britain might prove a more 
troubleſome matter than had been hitherto imagined, eſ- 
pecially too, as the month of September was nearly end- 
ed, without Mr. Anſon's having received any meſſage from 
the viceroy of Canton. | 


And here, perhaps, it might be exp2&:d, that a fatis- 
factory account ſhonld be given of the motives of the Chi- 
nele for this faithleſs procedure. However, as I have al- 
ready, in a former chapter, made ſome kind of conjec- 
tures about a ſimilar event, I ſhall not repeat them again 
in this Hace; but ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that, 
after all, it may perhaps be impoſſible for an European, 
ignorant of the cuſtoms and manners of that nation, to be 
fully appriſed of the real incitements to this behaviour. 


Indeed, thus much may undoubtedly be affexted, that, in. 
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artifice, falſehood, and an attachment to all kinds of lucre, 


many of the Chineſe are difi-ult to be paralleled by any 
other people. But then, the particular application of 
theſe talents, and the manner in which they operate on e- 
very emergency, are often beyond the reach of a foreign» 
er's penetration: fo that, though it may be ſurely con- 
cluded that the Chineſe had ſome interett in thus amuſing 
the Commodore, yet it may nat be eaſy to aſſign the indi- 
vidual views by which they were influenced. And that 
may not be thought too ſevere, in aſcribing to this na- 
tion a fraudulent and ſelfiſh turn of temper, ſo contradic- 
tory to the character given of them in the legendary ac- 
counts of the Romiſh miſſionaries, 1 fhall here mention 
an extraordinary tranſaction or two, Which I conceive 
will be ſome kind of contirmatioa of what I have ad- 
vanced, C 


When the Commodore lay firſt at Macao, one of his 
officers, who had been extremely ill, deſired leave of him 
to go on ſhore every day on a neighbouring ifſand, ima- 
gining that a walk upon the land would contribute great- 
ly to the reſtoration of his health. 'The Commodore would 
have diſſuaded him from it, ſuſpecting the tricks of the 
Chineſe ; but the officer continuing importunate, in the 
end the boat was ordered to carry him thither. The firſt 
day he was put on ſhore he took his exerciſe, and return- 
ed without receiving any moleſtation, or even ſeeing any 
of the inhabitants ; but the ſecond day he was aſſaulted 
juſt after his arrival, by a great number of Chineſe, who 


had been hoeing rice in the neighbourhood, and who beat 
him fo viotently with the handles of their hoes, that they 


ſoon laid him on the ground, incapable of reſiſtance ; at- 
ter which they robbed him, taking from him his ſword, 
the hilt of which was ſilver ; his money, his watch, gold 
headed cane, ſnuff box, ſtzeve buttons, and hat, with ſe- 
veral other trinkets. In the mean time the boat's crew, 
who were at a little diſtance, and had no arms of any kind 
with them, were incapable of giving him any relief; till 


at laſt, one of them flzw on the fellow who had the ſword 


in his poſſeſſtion, and wreſting it out of his hands, drew it, 
and was preparing to fall on the Chineſe, ſome of whom 
be could not have failed of killing; but the officer, per- 
ctiving what he was about, immediately ordered him to. 
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deſiſt, thinking it more prudent to ſubmit to the preſent 
violence, than to embroil his commander in an inextrica- 
ble ſquabble with the Chineſe government, by the death 
of their ſubjects; which calmneſs in this gentleman was 
the more meritorious, as he was known to be a perſon of 
an uncommon ſpirit, and of a ſomewhat haſty temper. 
By this means the Chineſe ſpeedily recovered the poſleſ- 
ſion of the ſword, when they perceived it was prohibited 
to be made uſe of againſt them, and carried off their whole 
booty unmoleſted. No ſooner were they gone, than a 


Chineſe on horſe back, very well dreſſed, and who had the 


air and appearance of a gentleman, came down to the ſea 
fide, and, as far as could be underſtood by his ſigns, ſeem- 
ed to cenſure the condudt of his countrymen, and to com- 
miſerate the officer, being wonderfully officious to aſſiſt in 
getting him on board the boat: but notwithſtanding this 
behaviour, it was fhrewdly ſuſpected that he was an ac- 
complice in the theft, and time fully made out the juſtice 
of thoſe fuſpicions. 


When the boat returned on board, and the officer re- 
ported what had paſſed to the Commodore, he immedi- 
ately complained of it to the Mandarine who attended ts 
fee his ſhip ſupplied; but the Mandarine coolly obſerved, 
that the boat ought not to have gone on ſhore, promiting, 
however, that, if the thieves could be found, they ſhould 
be puniſhed: though it appeared plain enough by his 
manner of anſwering, that he would never give himſelf 
any trouble in ſearching them out. However, a conſide- 
rable time afterwards, when ſome Chineſe boats were ſel- 


ling proviſions to the Centurion, the perſon who had 


wreſted the (word from the Chineſe, came with eagerneſs 
to the Commodore, to aſfure him that one of the princt- 
pal thieves was then in a proviſion boat along fide the ſhip: 
and the officer, who had been robbed, viewing the fellow 
on this report, and well remembering his face, orders were 
immediately given to ſeize him; and he was accordingly 
ſecured on board the ſhip, where ſtrange diſcoveries were 
now made. | | 


This thief, on his firſt being apprehended, expreſſed ſo 
much fright in his countenance, that it was feared he 


would have died upon the ſpot ; the Mandarine too, who 
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attended the ſhip, had viſibly no ſmall ſhare of concern on 
the occaſion. Indeed he had reaſon enough to be alarms. 
ed, ſince it was ſoon apparent that he had been privy to 
the whole robbery ; for the Commodore declaring that 
he would not deliver up the thief, but would himſelf or- 
der him to be ſhot, the Mandarine immediatcly put off 
the magiſterial air, with which he had at firſt pretended 
to demand him, and begged his releaſe in the moſt abject 
manner. But the Commodore ſeeming to be inflexible, 
there came on board, in leſs than two hours time, five or 
ſix of the neighbouring Mandarines, who all joined in the 
ſame entreaty; and with a view of facilitating their ſuit, 
offered a large ſum of money for the fellow's liberty. 
Whilſt they were thus ſoliciting, it was diſcovered that 
the Mandarine, the moſt active amongſt them, and 
who was thence preſumed to be the moſt intereſted in the 
event, was the very gentleman who rode up to the offi- 
cer, juſt after the robbery, and who pretended to be ſo 
much diſpleaſed at the villany of his countrymen. On 
further inquiry, it was alſo found, that he was the Man- 
darine of the iſlund, and that he had, by the authority of 
his office, ordered the peaſants to commit that infamous 
action. This eaſily acconated for his extraordinary vi- 
gilance in the preſent conjuncture; ſince, as far as could 
be collected from the broken hints which were caſually 
thrown out, it ſeemed, that he and his brethren, who were 
every one privy to the tranſaction, were terrified with the 
fear of being called before the tribunal at Canton, where 
the firſt article of their puniſhment would be, the tripping 
them of all they were worth; though their judges (how- 
ever fond of inflicting a chaſtiſement fo lucrative to them- 
ſelves) were, p-rhaps, of as tainted a complexion as the 
delinquents. Mr. Anſon was not diſpleaſed to have caught 
the Chineſe in this dilemma ; he entertained himſelf for 
ſome time with their perplexity, rejecting their money with 
ſcorn, appearing inexorable to their prayers, and giving out 
that the thief ſhould certainly be ſhot ; hut as he then fore- 
ſaw that he ſhould be obliged to take ſhelter in their ports 
a ſecond time, when the influence he might hereby acquire 
over the magiſtrates would be of great ſervice to him, he 
at length permitted himſelf to be perſuaded, and as a fa- 
vour, releaſed his priſoner ; though not till the Manda- 
rine had collected and returned all that had been ſtolen 
from the officer, even to the minuteſt trifle. 
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But, notwithſtanding this inſtance of the good intelli- 
gence between the magiſtrates and criminals, the ſtrong 
addiction of the Chineſe to lucre, often prompts them to 
break through this awful confederacy, and puts them on 
defrauding the authority that protects them, of its proper 


quqta of the pillage. For, not long after the above men- 


tioned tranſaction (the former Mandarine, attendant on 
the ſhip, being, in the mean time, relieved by another) the 


Commodore loſt a top maſt from his ſtern, which, on the 


moſt diligent inquiry, could not be traced out. As it was 
not his own, but had been borrowed at Macao to heave 
down by. and was not to he replaced in that part of the 


world, he was extremely deſirous to recover it, and pu- 


bliſhed a conſiderable reward to any one who would bring 
him it again. There were ſuſpicions, from the firſt, of 
its being ſtolen, which made him conclude, that a reward 
was the likelicſt method of getting it back. Hereupon, 
ſoon after, the Mandarine informed him, that ſome of his, 
the Mandarine's attendants, had found the top maſt, de- 
firing the Commodore to ſend his boats to fetch it, which 
being done, the Mandarine's people received the proniſed 
reward. It ſeems the Commodore had told the Manda- 
Tine, that he would make him a preſent beſides, on account 
of the care he had taken in direQing it to be ſearched for; 
and accordingly Mr. Anſon gave a ſam of money to his 
linguiſt, to be delivered to the Mandarine: but the lin- 
guiſt knowing that the Chineſe had been paid, and 1gno- 
rant that 2 further preſent had been promiſed, kept the 
money himſelf. However, the Mandarine, fully confid- 


ing in Mr. Anſon's word, and ſuſpecting the linguiſt, took 


occaſion one morning to admire the ſize of the Centuri- 
on's maſts, andthence on a pretended ſudden recollection, 
he made a digreſſion to the top malt which had been loſt, 
and aſked Mr. Anſon if he had not got it again. Mr. An- 
fon preſently perceived the bent of his converſation, and in- 
quired of him if he had notreceived the money from thelin- 
guilt, and finding he had not. he offered to pay it him up- 
on the ſpot: But this the Mandarine reiuſed, having 
now ſomewhat more in view than the ſum which had been 


detained; for, the next day, the linguiſt was ſeized, and 


was doubtleſs mulcted cf whatever he had gotten in the 
Commodore's ſervice, which was ſuppoſed to be little leſs 
than two thouſand dollars, being beſides ſo ſeverely baſti- 
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nadoed, that it was wonderful he eſcaped with his life. 
And when he was upbraided by the Commodore (to 
whom he afterwards came a begging) with his folly in 
riſking his ſevere chaſtiſement, and the loſs of all he was 
worth, tor the lucre of fifty dollars, the preſent of which 
he defranded the Mandarine, he had no other excuſe to 
make, than the ſtrong bias of his nation to diſhoneity, ra- 
plying, in his broken jargon, © Chineſe man very great 
rogue _—_— but have iaſhion no can help.“ 


It were endleſs to recount all the artifices, extortione, 
and frauds, which were præctiſed on the Commodore and 
his people by this intereſted race. "Phe method of buy- 
ing proviſions in China being by weight, the tricks the Chi- 
neſe made uſe of to augment the weight of what they fold 
to the Centurion, were almoſt incredible. One time a 
large quantity of fowl and ducks being brought for the 
thip's fore, the greateſt part of them preſently died; this 
{pread a general alarm on board, it being apprehended 
that they had been killed by poiſon; but on examination, 
it appeared that it was only owing to their being cram- 
med with ſtones and gravel to increaſe their weight, the 
ouantity thus forced into molt of the ducks being found 
to amount to ten ounces in each. The hogs too, which 
were bonght ready killed of th Chinele butchers, had wa- 
ter injected into them for the ſame purpoſe : ſo that a car- 
caſe, hung up all night, that the water might drain from 
it, had loſt above a ſtone of its weight. And when, to a- 
void this cheat, the hogs were brought alive, it was dil- 
covered that the Chinzle gave them ſalt to increaſe their 
tinrſt; and, having thus ex ited them to drink great quan- 
lities ol water, they then took meatires to prevent their 
diſcharging it again by urine, and fold the tortured ani- 
2 in this inflated Rate. When the Comn:odore firſt put to 

ſea ſrom Macao, they practiſed an artifice of another kind; 
for as the Chineſe never ſeruple eating any food that dies 
oi itfelt, they contrived, by tone ſecret practices, that great 
part of his live ſea tore fhonld die in a ſhort time after it 
was put on board, hoping to make a ſecond profit of the 
dead earcaſes, which they expc&ted would be thrown over- 
board, and two thiròs of the hogs dying before the Cen- 
turion was out of ſight of the land, mary of the Chineſe 
boats followed her, only to pick up the carrion. Thele 
Vor. II. | 
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inſtances may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the manners of this 
celebrated nation, which is often recommended to the reſt 
of the world as a pattern of all kinds of luudable qualities. 


But to return: 


The Commodore, towards the end of September, hav. 
ing fdund out (as has been ſaid) that thoſe who had con. 
tracted to ſupply him with ſea- proviſions and ſores, had 
deceived him, and that the viceroy had not invited him 
to an interview according to his promiſe, he ſaw it would 
be impoſſible for him to ſurmount the difficulties he was 
under, without going to Canton and viſiting the viceroy, 
And therefore, on the 27th of September, he ſent a mel: 
ſage to the Mandarine who attended the Centurion, to 
inform him, that he, the Commodore, intended, on the 
1{t of October, to proceed in his boat to Canton; adding, 
that the day after he got there, he ſhould notify his army. 
al to the viceroy, and ſhould deſire him to fix a time fer 
his audience. This meſſage being delivered to the Manda- 
rine, he returned no other anſwer, than that he would ac- 
quaint the viceroy with the Commodore?s intentions. la 
the mean time all things were prepared fot this expedition; 
and the boat's crew, which Mr. Anſon propoſed to take 
with him, were clothed in an uniform dreęſs, reſemblirg 
that of the watermen on the Thames; they were in num. 
ber eighteen and a coxſwain ; they had ſcarlet jackets and 
blue ſilk waiſtcoats, the whole trimmed with ilver but- 
tons, beſides ſilver badges on their jackets and caps. As 
it was apprehended. and even aſſerted, that the payment 
of the cuſtomary duties for the Centurion and her prize, 
would be demanded by the regency of Canton, and woull 
be inſiſted on, previous to their granting permiſſion to vic- 

tual the ſhip for her future voyage, the Commodore, who 
was reſolved never to eitabliſh ſo diſhonourable a prece- 
dent, took all poſſible pre: aution to prevent the Chineſe 
from facilitating the ſucceſs of their unreaſonable preten- 
ſions, by having him in their power at Canton. And 
therefore, the better to ſecure his ſhip and the great trea- 
ſure on board her, againſt their projects, he appbinted his 
firſt lientenant Mr. Brett, to be captain of the Centurion 
under him, giving him proper inſtructions for his conduct; 
directing him particularly, if he the Commodore ſhould 
be detained at Canton, on account of the duties in diſpute, 


deſtroy her, and then to proceed dowa the river through 
the Bocca Tigris, with the Centurion alone, and to re- 
main without that entrance, till he received further orders 
from Mr. Anfon. | | 


Tlieſe neceſſiry Reps being taken, which were not un- 
known to the Chineſe, it ſhould ſeem as if their delibera- 
tions were in ſome ſort perplexed thereby. It is reaſonable 
to imagine, that they were in general very deſirous of get- 
ting the duties to be paid them: not, perhaps, ſolely in 
conſideration of the amount of thoſe dues, but to keep up 


their reputation for addreſs and ſubtlety, and to avoid the 


imputation of receding from claims on which they had al 
ready ſo frequently infited. Ilowever, as they now fore- 
law that they had no other metliod of ſucceeding than by 
violence, and that even againſt this the Commodore was 


prepared, they were at laſt diſpoſed, I conceive, to let the 


af ir drop, rather than entangle themſelves in an hoſtile 


meaſure, which they found would only expole them to 


the riſk of having the whole navigation of their port deſ- 
troyed, without any certain proſpect of gaiaing their fa- 
vourite point. 3 


Bit though there is reaſon to conclude, that theſe were 
their thoughts at that time, yet they could not depart at : 


once from the evaſive conduct to which they had hitherto 
adhered. Since when the Commodore, on the morning 
cf the iſt of October, was preparing to ſet out for Canton, 
his linguiſt came to him from the Mandarine who attend- 
ed the ſhip, to tell him that a letter had been received 
from the viceroy of Canton, defiring the Commodore to 
put off going thither for two or three days. The reality 
of this meſſage was not then queſtioned ; but, in the af 


ternoon of the ſame day, another linguiſt came on board,.. 
who, with much ſeeming fright, told Mr. Anſon, that the 


viceroy had expected him up that day; that the council 
was aſſembled, and the troops had been under arms to re- 
ceive him; and that:the viceroy was highly offended at 
the diſap ointment, and had ſent the Commodore's linguiſt 
to priſo'. chained, ſuppoling that the whole had been o- 
ing to the linguiſt's negligence. This plauſible tale gave 


the. Commodore great concern, and made him apprehend: 
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to take out the men from the Centurion's prize, and to 
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that there was ſome treachery deſigned him, which he 
could not yet fathom. And though it afterwards appear- 
ed that the whole was a fiction, not one article of it h:v- 
ing the leaſt foundation; yet for reaſons belt known to 
themſelves, this falſehood was ſo well ſupported by the 
artifices of the Chineſe merchants at Canton, that, three 
days afterwards, the Commodore received a letter ſigned 
by all the ſupercargoes of the Engliſh ſhips then at that 


Place, expreſſing their great uneaſineſs about what had 


happened, and intimating their fears, that ſome inſult 
would be offered to his boat, if he came thither before 
the viceroy was fully ſatisfied of the miſtake. Fo this let- 

ter Mr. Anſon re plied, that he did not believe there had 
been a miſtake ; but was perſuaded it was a forgery. of the 
Chineſe to prevent his viſiting the viceroy ; that therefore 
he would certainly come up to Canton on the 13th of 


October, confident that the Chineſe would not dare to of- 


fer him any inſult, as well knowing that he ſhould want 
neither power nor inclination to make them a proper 
return. 


On the 13th of October, the Commodore, continuing 
firm to his reſolution, all the fapercargoes of the Englith, 
D.niſh, and Swediſh ſhips, came on board the Centurion, 
to accompany him to Canton, for which place he fet out 


in his barge the ſame day, attended by his own boats, and 


by thoſe of the trading ſhips, which on this occaſion po 
their boats to augment his retinue. As he paſſed 
Wampoo, where the European veſſels lay, he * — 
by all of them but the French, and in the evening he ar- 
rived ſafely at Canton. His reception in that city, and 
the moſt material tranſactions from henceforward, till the 
expedition was brought to a period, by the return of the 
Centurion to Great Britain, ſhall be the ſubject of the en- 
ſuing chapter. 


CHAP. X. 


Proceedings at the City.of CanTON, and the return of the 
CENTURION 7% ENGLAND. 


HEN the Commodore arrived at Canton, he was 
vilited by the principal Chineſe merchants, who 
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affected to be very much pleaſed that he had met with no 


obſtruction in getting thither; and who thence pretended to 


conclude, that the viceroy was ſatisfied about the former 
miſtake, the reality of which they ſtill inſiſted on. In the 
converſation which paſſed upon this occaſion, they took 
care to inſinuate, that as ſoon as the viceroy ſthould be in- 


formedthat Mr. Anſon was at Canton, which they promiſed . 
ſhould be done the next morning, they were perſuaded a 
time would be immediately appointed for the viſit, which 
was the principal buſineſs that had brought the Commo- 


dore to that city. 


The next day the merchants returned to Mr. Anſon, - 
and told him, that the viceroy was then fo fully employ- 
ed in preparing his diſpatches for Pekin, that there was no 


getting admittance to him at preſent ; but that they had 


| engaged one of the officers of his court to give them in- 
formation as ſoon as he ſhould be at leiſure, when they pro- 


poſed to notify Mr. Anſon's arrival, and to endeavour to 


fix the audience. The Commodore was already too well 
acquainted with their artifices, not to perceive that this 
was a falſ-hood: and had he conſulted only his own : 
judgement, he would have applied directly to the viceroy 


by other hands. But the Chineſe Merchants had fo far 
pre poſſeſſed the ſupercargoes of our ſhips with chimerical 
fears, that they, the ſuper-argoes, were extremely appre- 


henſive of being embroiled with the government, and of © 


ſuffering 1 in their intereſt; if thoſe meaſures were taken 


which appeared to Mr. Anſon at that time to be the moſt 
prudential ; and therefore; leſt the malice and double deal- 
ing of the Chineſe, might have given rife to ſome ſiniſter 


incident, which would be afterwards laid at his door, he 
reſolved to continue paſſive as long as it ſhould appear 


that he loſt no time by thus ſuſpending his'own opinion. 
In purſuance oß this reſolution, he propofed'to the Eng- 
liſh, that he would engage not to take any immediate ſtep | 
himſelf for getting admittance to the viceroy, provided 
the Chineſe, who contracted to-furniih' his-proviſtons., | 
would let him ſee that his bread was haked, his meat ſalted, 
and his ſtores prepared with rae utmoſt diſpatch ; but if, 

by the time when all was in readineſs to be ſhipped off, 

which it was ſuppoſed would be in about forty days, the 
merchants ſhould not have procured the government's: > 
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per miſſion to ſend it on board, then the Commodore was to 
determined to apply to the viceroy himſelf. Theſe were the oc 
terms Mr. Anſon thought proper tooffer to quiet the uneaſi. C 
neſs of the ſupercargees; and notwithſtanding the appa- th 

| rent equity of the conditions, many difficulties and objec- le 
tions were urged;. nor would th: Chineſe agree to the ta 
propoſal till the Commodore had conſented to pay for e- Ac 
| very article he beſpoke before it was put in hand. How. re 
| ever, at laſt, the contract being paſt, it was ſome ſatisfac- lit 
| tion to the Commodore to be certain that his preparations pc 
| were now going on; and, being himſelt on the ſpot, he th 
took care to haſten them as much as paſſible. th 
| 8 th 
| During this interval, in which the Rores and proviſions br 
| | were getting ready, the merchants continually. entertain- ec 
| ed Mr. Anſon with accounts of their various endeavours th 


to procure a licence from the viceroy, and their frequent 
| diſappointments. This was now a matter of amuſement 


| to the Commodore, as he was fuliy ſatisfied there was not a 

| one word ef truth in any thing they ſaid. But when all la 

Was completed, and wanted oniy to be ſhipped, which be 

| was about the 24th of November, at which time too he 

| the N. E. monſoon was ſet in, he then reſolved to de- tb 

{ mand an audience of the viceroy, as he was perſuaded that, | th 
| without this ceremony, the grant of a permiſſion to take Pe 

il his ſtores on board would meet with great difli-ulty. On ſh 
| the 24 h of November, therefore. Mr. Anſon fent one of ol 

his officers to the Mandarine who commanded the guard ni 
3 of the principal gate of the city of Canton, with a letter m 
| directed to the viceroy. When this letter was delivered pl 
| to the Mandarine, he received the officer who brought it fe 
| | very civilly, and took down the contents of it in Chineſe, th 
| and promiſed that the viceroy ſhould be immediately ac- d: 
| quainted with it ; but told the officer it was not neceſſary ca 
| he ſhould wait for an anſwer, becauſe a meſſage would ar 
| be ſent to the Commodore himſelf. — 
When Mr. Anſon firſt 3 to write this letter, in 
| he had been under great difficulties about a proper inter- Ex 
3 preter, as he was well aware, that none of the Chineſe, uh 
1 uſually employed, as linguiſts, could be relied on; but he 0 
| at laſt prevailed with Mr Flint, an Englith gentleman be le 
lenging to the factory, who oke Chineſe perſechy we, th 
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to accompany his officer. This perſon, who upon that 
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occaſion, and many others, was of ſingular ſervice to the 
Commodore, bad been left at Canton, when a youth, by 
the late Captam Rigby. The leaving bim there to 
learn the Chineſe language was a ſtep taken by that cap- 
tain, merely from his own perſuaſion ot. the conſiderable 
advantages which the Eaſt India company might one day 
receive from an Engliſh interpreter: and though the uti- 
lity of -this.mealure has greatly exceeded all that was ex- 
peed from it, yet 1 have not heard that it has been to 

this hour imitated ; but we imprudemly .chiie, except in 

this ſingle inſtance, to carry on the vaſt trantactions at 

the port of Canton, either by the ridiculous jargon of + 


broken Englith. which ſome fe- of the Chineſe have learn- 
ed, or by the ſuſpected interpretation of the linguiſts of o- 


ther nations. 


Two days after the ſending the above- mentioned letter, 
a fire broke out in the ſuburbs of Canton. On the firſt a- 
larm Mr. Anſon went thither with his officers, and his 
boat's crew, to aid the Chineſe, When he. came there, 
he found that it had begun in a ſailor's ſhade, and that, 


by the ſl'ghtneſs of the buildings, and the aukwardneſs of 


the Chin«ſe, it was getting head apace. However, he 
perceived, that, by pulling down ſome of the adjacent 
ſhades, it might eaſiiy be extinguiſhed ; and particularly, 
obſerving that it was then running along a wooden cor- 
nice, which blazed fiercely, and would immediately com- 
municate the flame to a great diſtance, he ordered his peo» 
ple to begin with tearing away the cornice. This was pre- 
ſently attempted, and would have been executed ; bur, in 
the mean time, he was told, that, as there was no Man- 
Garine there, who alone has a power to direct on theſe oc- 
caſions, the Chineſe would make him, the Commodore, 


aaſwerable for whatever ſhould be pulled down by his 


command. Hereupon, Mr. Anſon and his attendants de- 
faſted ; and he ſent them to the Engliſh factory, to aſſiſt 
in ſecuring the company's treaſure and effects, as it was 
eaſy to foreſee, that no diſtance was a protection againſt 
the rage of ſuch a fire, where ſo little was done to put a ſtop. 
to it; ſince, all the while, the Chineſe contented them. 
{elves with viewing it, and now and then holding one ot: 


thier idols near N., which they ſeemed. to expect ſhould; 
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eheck its progreſs. Indeed, at laſt, a Mandarine came 
out of the city, attended by four or five hundred firemen: 
theſe made ſome feeble efforts to pull down the neighbour. 
ing houſes ; but by that time the fire had greatly extend. 
ed itſelf, and was got amongſt the merchants warehouſes ; 
and the Chinefe firemen, wanting both ſkill and ſpirit, 


were incapable of checking its violence, fo that its fury in- 


_ creaſed upon them, and it was feared the whole city would 
be deitroyed. In this general confuſion, the viceroy him- 
ſelf came thither, and the Commodore was ſent to, and 
was entreated to afford his aſſiſtance, being told that he 
might tak: any meaſures he ſhould think moſt prudent in 
the preſent emergency. Upon this meſſage, he went thi- 
ther a ſecond time, carrying with him about forty of his 
people, who, in the ſight of the whole city, exerted them- 
ſelves after ſo extraordinary a manner, as in that country 
was altogether without example. For, behaving with the 
agility and boldneſs peculiar to ſailors, they were rather 
animated than deterred by the flames and falling build- 
mgs, amongſt which they wrought ; whence it was not 
uncommon-to ſee the moſt fore ward of them tumble to 
the ground. on the roofs, and amidſt the ruins of houles, 
which their own efforts brought down under them. By 
their reſolution and activity the fire was ſoon extinguiſh- 


ed, to the amazement of the Chineſe ; and it fortunately. 


happened too, that the buildings, being all on one floor, 
and the materials flight, the ſeamen, notwithſtanding their 


daring behaviour, eſcaped with no other injuries than ſome | 


conliderable bruifes. 


The fire, thovgh-at laſt luekily extinguiſhed, did great 


miſchief during the time it continued; for it. conſumed 
an hundred ſhops, and eleven ſtreets full of ware houſes, 
ſo that the,damage-amounted to an immenſe ſum ; and 
one of the Chineſe merchants, well known to the Engliſh, 


whoſe name was Suecoy, was ſuppoſed, for: his own ſhare, 


to have loſt near two hundred- thouſand pounds ſterling. 
It raged indeed with unuſual violence; for in many of 
the warehouſes there were large quantities of camphire, 
which greatly added to its fury, and produced a column of 


exceeding white flame, which blazed up- into the air to ſuch 


- a prodigious height, that it was diſtinctly ſeen on board 


che Centurion, though ſhe was. at leaſt thirty miles diſtun 
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Whilſt the Commodore and his people were labouring 
at the fire, and the terror of its becoming: general ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed the whole city, ſeveral of the molt conſiderable Chi- 
neſe merchants came to Mr. Anſon, to deſire that he 
would let each of them have one of his ſoldiers (tor fuck. 
they ſtyled his boat's crew from the uniformity. of their 
dreſs) to guard their warchouſes and dwelling houſes, 
which from the known dithoneity of the populace, they . 
feared would be p:Vaged in the tumult. Mr. Anton grant- 
ed them this requeſt, and all the men that he thus furvith- 
ed, behaved much to the ſatisfaction of the merehants,, 
who afterwards highly applauded. their great diligence 
and fidelity. | 


By this means the reſolution of the Engliſh in maſter- 
ing the fire, and their truſty and prudent conduct where 
they were employed as fafe guards, was the general ſubje& 
of converſation among che Chineſe. And the next morn- 
ing. many of the principal inhabitants waited on the Com- 
modore to thank him for his atiitance, frankly owning ta. 
him, that he had preſerved their city from being totally 
conſumed, as they could never have extinguiſhed the fire 
of theraſelves. Soon after too, a meſſage came to the Com- 
modore from the viceroy, appointing the zoth of Novem- 
ber for his audience; which ſudden reſolution of the vice- 
roy, in a matter that had been ſo long agitated in vain, 
was alſo owing to the ſignal fervices pertormed by Mr. 
Anſon and his people at the fire, of which the viceroy him- 
ſelf had been, in ſome meaſure, an eye witneſs. 


The fixing this buſineſs of the andience was,. on every. 
acconnt, a circumſtance with which Mr. Anſon was much. 
Pleaſed ; fince he was fatisfied the Chineſe government 
would not have determined this point, without having a- 
greed among themſelves to give up the pretenſions to the 
duties they claimed, and to grant him all he could reaſon- 

ably aſk. For as they well knew the Commodore's ſen- 
timents, it would have been à piece of imprudence, not 
conſiſtent with their refined cunning, to have admitted 
him to an audience only to have conteſted with him. 
Being therefore himſelf perfectly eaſy about the reſult of- 
his viſit, he made the neceſſary preparations againlt the 
day, and engaged Mr. Flint, whom I have mentioned ber 
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fore, to a& as interpreter in the conference; and Mr. Flint 
in this affair, as in all others, a-quitted himſelf much to 
the Commodore?s fatisfattion, repeating with great bold- 
meſs, and doubtleſs with exactneſs, whatever was given him 
in charge; a part which no Chineſe- linguiſt. would have 
performed with any tolerable fidelity. * 


At ten o' clock in the morning on the day appointed, a 


Mandarine came to the Commodore, to let him know that 


the viceroy was prepared, and expected him, on which 


the Commodore and his retinue immediately ſet out. As 


ſoon as he entered the outer gate of the city, he found a 
guard of two hundred ſoldiers ready to receive him; theſe 


attended him to the great parade before the emperor's 
pulace, where the viceroy then reſided. In this parade a 


body of troops, to the number af ten thouſand, were drawn 


up under arms, who made a very fine appearance, they 
nung all of them new clothed for this ceremony. Mr. 


Anton with his retinue having paſſed through the middle 


of them, he was then conducted to the great hall of au- 
dence where he found the viceroy ſeated under a rich 
canopy in the emperor's chair-of ſtate, with all his council 


of: Man larines attending. Here there was a vacant ſeat 


prepa ed for the Commodore, in which he was placed on 
his arrival. He was ranked third in order from the vice- 
roy, there oeing only the two chiefs of the law and of the 
treaſury, who, in the Chineſe government, have precedents. 
of all military officers. When the Commodore was ſeat- 


ed, he addreſſed himſelf to the viceroy, by his interpret- 


er, and began with reciting the various methods he had 
formerly taken to get an audience; adding, that he im- 


puted the delays he had met with to the infincerity of 


thoſe he had employed; and that he had therefore no o- 
ther means left than to ſend, as he had done, his own of- 


ficer with a letter to the gate On the mention of this, 


the viceroy interrupted the interpreter, and bid him aſſure 


Mr. Anſon, that the firſt knowledge they had of his be- 
ing at Canton was from that letter. Mr Anſon then pro- 


ceeded, and told him, that the ſubjects of the king of Great 
Britain trading to China had complained to him, the 
Commodore. of the vexatious impoſitions both of the mer- 
chants, and inferior cuſtom houſe officers, to which they 


were frequently neceſſitated to ſabmit, by reaſon. of the. 


* 
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difficulty of getting acceſs to the Mandarines, who alone 
could grant them redreſs ; that it was his, Mr. Anſon's 
duty, as an officer of the king of Great Britain, to lay be- 
fore the vi-eroy theſe grievances of the Britiſh ſubjects, 
which he hoped the viceroy would take into conſideration, 
and would give orders, that hereafter there ſhould he no 
juſt reaſon for complaint. Here Mr. Anſon pauſed, and 
waited ſome time in expectation for an anſwer ; but no- 
thing being ſaid, he aſk-d his interpreter, if he was certain 
the viceroy underſtood what hz had urged? The interpreter 
told him, he was certain it was underſtood, but he behev- 
ed no reply would be made to it. Mr. Anſon then repre- 
ſented to the viceroy the caſe of the ſhip Hafling field, 
which having been diſmaſted on he coaſt of China, had 
arrived in the river of Canton but a few days betore. 
The people on board this veſſel had been great ſufferers 
by the fire, the capt iin. in particular, had all his goods 
burnt, and had loſt beſides, tour thouſand five hundred 
tahel, which was ſuppoſed to be ſtolen by the Chineſe boat- 
men; Mr Anſon therefore delired that the captain might 
have the aſſiſtance ofthe government, as it was apprehende a 
the money could never be recovered without the interpo- 
ſition of the Mandarines. And to this requeſt the vice- 
roy made anſwer, that in ſettling the emperor's cuſtoms 
for the ſhip, ſome abatement ſhould be made in cc auſide- 
ration of her loiſes. | ES. 

And now the Commodore, having diſpatched:the bu- 
ſineſs with which the officers of the Eaſt India company 
had intruſted him, he entered on his own affairs, acquaint- 
ing the viceroy that the proper ſcaſon was already ſet in 
for returning to Europe, and that he wanted only a li- 
cence to ſhip off his proviſions and ſtores, which were all 
ready: and that as ſoon as this ſhould be granted him, 
and he ſhould hive gotten his neceſſaries on board, he in- 
tended to leave the river of Canton, and to make the heſt 
of his way for England The vicerov replied to this, that- 
the licence ſhould be immediate'y iſſued, and that eve- 
ry thing thould be ordered on board the following day. 
And finding that Mr. Anſon had nothing t:rther to ipſiſt 
on, the viceroy continued the converſation for ſome time, 
_ acknowledging in very civil terms, how much the Chincte 
were obliged to him tor his ſignal ſervices at the fire, and 
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owning chat he had ſaved the city from being deſtroyed 3 


then obſerving that the Centurion hat been a good while 2 
on their coaſt, he cloſed his diſcourſe by wiſhing the Com- hs 
anodore a proſperous voyage to Europe. After which the 3 
Commodore thanking him tor his ny and athitance, 01 
Took his leave. ; f . 1 
As Toon as the Commodore was out of the hall of au- oo 
dienee, he was much /preiſzd to go into a neighbouring a- Ne 
partment, where there was an entertainment provided; 0 | 
but finding, on inquiry, that the viceroy himſelf was not pk 
to be preſent, he declined the invitation, and departed, at 3 
tended in the fame manner as at his arrival; only, on 2 i 
his leaving the city, he was ſaluted by three guns, which N 
are as many as, in that country, are ever fired on any ce- 
re mony. Thus che Commodore, to his great joy, at lat pt 4 
finiſtied this troubleſome affair, which, for the preceding * 
four months, had given him much diſquietude Indeed oo 
he was highly pleaſed, with procuring a licence for th: FR 
ſhipping of bis ſtores and provifions, as thereby he was e- 4 
nabled to return to Great britain with the firſt of the mon- Ca 
ſohns. and to prevent all intelligence of his being expected: = 
but this, though a very important point, was nor the cir- _ 
cumſtance which gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction; for 851 
he was more partic cularly attentive to the authentie pre- "x 
cedent. eſtabliſhed on this occaſion, by which his Majel- RE? 
ty” {hips of war are, for the future, exempted from all de- Ca 
mands of duty in ary of the ports of China. 2 
In purſuance of the promiſas of the viceroy, the provi- 5 
ſions were begun to be ſent on board the day ſucgeeding 4 
the audience; and, four days after, the Commodore em- | 
barked at Carton for the Centurion. And now all the - 
Preparations for putting to ſiu were purſued with fo much pec 
-vigilance, and were ſo ſoon completed, that, the 5th of 2 
December, the Centurion and her prize wowed; and , 
ſtood down the river, paſſing through the Boeca Tigris 8 
on the oh. On this vecation 4 mult obſerve, that the the 
Chineſc had taken care to man the two forts, on each fide "= 
of that paſſage, with as many men as they could well con- e 
tain, the preateſt part af them armed with pikes and are 


matchlock muſquets. Thete garriſons affected to ſhew 
ihemſelves as much as — to the ſhips, and were 


— 
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doubtleſs intended to induce Mr. Anſon to think more re- 
verently than he had hitherto done of the Chineſe m:ilita- 
ry power. For this purpoſe they were equipped with ex- 
traordinary parade, having a great number of colours ex- 
poſed to view; and on the caſtle, in particular, there was 
lid conſiderable heaps of large ſtones; and a ſol:'ier of 
unuſual ſize, dreſſed in very ſightly armour; ſtalked about 
on the parapet with a battle ax in his hand, endeavouring 
to put on as important and martiæ lan air as poſſi! le, tho? 
ſome of the obſervers on board the Centbrion ſhrewdly 
ſuſp ected, from the appearance of his ar mour, that, inſtead 
of ſteel, it was compoted only of a particular Kind of glit- 


tering paper. 


The Centurion and her prize being now without the 
river of Canton, and conſequently upon the point of leav- 
ing the Chineſe juriſdiction, I beg leave, before I quit all 
mention of the Chineſe affairs, to ſubjoin a few remarks on 
the diſpofition and genius of that celebrated people. And 
though it may be ſuppoſed. that obſervations made at 
Canton only, a place ſituated in a corner of the empire, 
are very imperfect materials on which to found any ge- 
neral concluſions ; yet, as thoſe who have had opportu- 
nities of examining the inner parts of the country, have 
been evidently influenced by very ridiculous prepoſſeſſions, 
and as the tranſactions of Mr. Anfon with the regency of 
Canton were of an uncommon nature, in which many cir- 
cumltances occurred, different, perhaps, from any which 
have happened before, | hope the following reffections, ma- 
ny of them drawn from theſe incidents, will not be altoge · 


ther unacceptable tothe reader. | 


That the Chineſe are a very ingenious and induſtrions 
people, is ſufficiently evinced, from the great number (Cc 
curious manufactures which are eſtabliſhed amongſt them, 
and which are cagerly fought for by th: moſt diſtant na- 
tions; but though ſkill in the handicraft arts ſeems to be 
the moſt valuable qualification of this people, yet their ta- 
lents therein are but of a ſecond rate kind; for they are 
much outdone by the Japaneſe in thoſe manufactures which 
are common to both countries: and they are, in nume- 
rous inſtances, incapable of rivalling the mechanic dexte- 
rity of the Europeans. Indred, their principal excellen- 
. 8 ES | 
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cy ſeems to be imitation: and they accordingly labour 


under that poverty of genius which conſtantly attends all 
ſervile imitators. This is molt conſpicuous in works which 
require great truth and accuracy, as in clocks, watches. fire 
arms, Cc. for in all theſe, though they can copy the diffe- 
rent parts, and can form ſome r:ſemblance of the whole, 
yet they never could arrive at ſuch a juſtneſs in their fa- 
bric as was neceſiury to produce the deſired effect If we 
paſs from theſe employed in manufactures to artiſts of a 
{*perior claſs, as painters, (tatuuries, &c. in theſe matters 
they ſeem to be ſtul more defective; their painters, though 
very numerous, and in great eſteem, rarely fucceeding in 
the drawing or colouring ot human figures, or in thegroup- 
ingot large compoſitions; and though in flowers and birds, 
their performances are much more admired, yet even in 
theſe, ſome part of the merit is rather to be imputed to 
the native brightneſs and excellency of the colours, than 
to the {kill of the painter; ſince it is very unuſual to ſee 


the light and ſhade juſtly and naturally handled, or to 


find that eaſe and grace in the drawing which are to be 
met with in the works of European artiſls. In ſhort, 
there is a ſtiffneſs and minuteneſs in moſt of the Chineſe 


productions, which are extremely diſpleaſing; and it may, 


perhaps, be truly aſſerted, that theſe defects in their arts, 
ale entirely owing to the peculiar turn of the people, 
amonglt whom nothing great or ſpirited is to be met 
with. 


If we next examine the Chineſe literature (taking our 
accounts from the writers who have endeavoured to re- 
preſent it in the moſt favourable light), we ſhall find, that 
on this head, their obſtinacy and abſurdity are moſt won- 
derful; fince though, for many ages, they have been ſur— 
rounded by nations to whom the uſe of letters was fami- 
lar, yet they, the Chineſe alone, have hitherto neglected to 
avail themſelves of that almoſt divine invention, and have 


continued to adhere to the rude and inartificial method 


of repreſenting words by arbitrary marks; a method which 
neceſſarily renders the numbers of their characters too great 
for human memory to manage; makes writing to be an 
art that requires prodigious application, and in which no 
mun can be otherwiſe than partially ſkilled, whilſt all read- 
ing and undermanding of what is written is attended with 
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infinite obſcurity and confufion; as the connection between 
theſe marks, and the words they repreſent, cannot be re- 
tained in books, but mult be delivered down from age to 
age by oral tradition: and how uncertain this mult prove, 
in ſuch a complicated ſubject, is ſufficiently obvious to 
thoſe who have attended to the variation which all verbal 
relations undergo, when they are tranſmitted through 
three or four hands only. Hence it is eaſy to conclude, 


that the hiſtory and inventions of paſt ages, recorded by 


theſe perplexed ſymbols, mult frequently prove unintelli— 
gible ; and conſequently, the learning, an! boated anti- 
quity of the nati-n muſt, in numerous inſtances, be ex- 
wemely problematical. 


However, we are told by many of the miſſionaries, that, 
though the ſkill of the Chineſe in ſcience is confeſſedly 
much inferior to that of the Europeans, yet the mo- 


rality and juſtice taught and practiſed by them are moſt 


exemplary ; ſo that, from the deſcription given by ſome 
of theſe good fathers, one ſhould be induced to believe, 
that the whole empire was a well governed affectionate 
family, where the only conteſts were, who ſhould exert 
the moſt humanity and ſocial virtue; but our preceding re- 
lation of the behaviour of the magiſtrates, merchants, 
and tradeſmen at Canton, fifhiciently refutes theſe Jeſui- 
tical fictions. Beſides, as to their theories of morality, 
jf we may judge from the ſpecimens exhibited in the 
works of the miſlionaries, we ſhall find them frequently 
employed in recommending a ridiculous attachment to 
certain frivolous points, inſtead of diſcuſſing the proper 
criterion of human actions, and regulating the general 
conduct of mankind to one another on reaſonable and equit- 
able principles. Indeed, the only pretenſion of the Chi- 
nefe to a more refined morality than their neighbours, is 
founded, not on their integrity or beneficence, but ſolely 
on the aſſected evenneſs of their demeanour, and their con- 
ſtant attention to ſuppreſs all ſymptoms of paſſion and vi- 
olence. Dut it muit be conſidered, that hypocriſy and 
fraud are often not leſs miſchievous to the general inte- 
r2iis of mankind, than impetuoſity and vehemence of tem- 


per; fince theſe, though uſually liable to the imputation 


of imprudence, do not exclude ſincerity, benevol:nce, re- 
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haps, if this matter was examined to the bottom, it would 
appear, that the calm and patient turn of the Chineſe, on 
which they ſo much value themſelves, and which diftin- 


guiſhes the nation from all others, is, in reality, the ſource 


of the moſt exceptionable part of their charaQer ; Lor it 
has been often obſerved, by thoſe who have attended to 
the nature of mankind, that it is difficult to curb the more 
robuſt and violent paſſions, without augmenting, at the 

fame time, the force of the ſelfiſh ones: 4 that the timi- 
dity, diſſimulation, and diſhoneſty of the Chineſe, may, 

in ſome ſort, be owing to the compoſure and external de- 
cency ſo univerſally prevailing in that empire. 


Thus much for the general diſpoſition of the people : 


but I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without adding a few 
words about the Chineſe government, that too having 
been the ſubject of boundleſs panegyric. And on this head, 
1 muſt obſerve, that the favourable accounts often given 
of their prudent regulations for the adminiſtration of 
their domeſtic affairs, are ſufficiently confuted by their 
tranſitions with Mr. Anſon ; as we have ſeen that their 
m2.iltrates are corrupt, their people thieviſh, and their 
tribunals venal, and abounding with artifize. Nor is th: 
conſticution of the empire, or the general orders of ihe 
Rare, leſs liable to exception; ſince that form of govern- 
ment which does not, in the firſt place, provide for the ſe- 
curity of the public againſt the enterpriſes of foreign pow- 


ers, is certainly a moſt defective inſtitution: and yet this 


populous, this rich and extenſive country, ſo pompouſly 
celebrated for its refined wiſdom and policy, was conquer- 
ed about an age ſince by a handful of Tartars; and, even 
Now, through the cowardice of the inhabitants, and the 
want of proper military regulations, it continues expoſed, 

not only to the attempts of any potent ſtate, but to the ra- 
vages of every petty inyader I have already obſerved, 

on o:caſion of the Commodore's diſputes with the Chineſe, 
that the Centurion alone was an over-match for all the na- 

val power of that empire: this, perhaps, may appear an 
extraordinary poſition ; but, to render it unqueſtionable, 
there is exhibited, in the XLII plate, the draught of two 
of the veſſels made uſe of by the Chineſe. The firſt of 
theſe, marked (A), is a junk of about a hundred and twen- 

ty tons burden, and was what the Centurion bove down 
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by; theſe are moſtly uſed in the great rivers, though they 
ſometimes ſerve for ſmall coaſting voyages : the other 
junk, marked (B), is about two hundred and eight tons 
burden, and is of the fame form with thoſe in which they 
trade to Cochinchina, Manila, Batavia, and Japan, though 
ſome of their trading veſſels are of a much larger fize : 
its head, which is repreſented at (C), is perfectly flat: and 
when the veſſel is deep laden, the ſecond or third plank 


of this flat ſurface is oft times under water. The maſts, 


ſails, and rigging, of theſe veſſels, are ruder than the built; 
for their maſts are made of trees no otherwiſe faſhioned, 
than by barking them, and lopping off their branches. 
Each maſt has only two ſhrouds of twiſted rattan, which 
are often both ſhifted to the weather ſide ; and the hale- 
yard, while the yard is up, ſerves inſtead of a third ſhroud. 
'The ſails are of mat, ſtrengthened every three feet by an 
horizontal rib of bamboo; they run upon the maſts with 
hoops, as is repreſented in the figure; and, when they are 
lowered down, they fold upon the deck. Lheſe traders 
carry no cannon ; and it appears from this whole deſcrip- 
tion, that they are utterly incapable of reſiſting any Eu- 
ropean armed veſſel. Nor is the (tate provided with {hips 
of conſiderable force, or of a better fabric, to protect their 
merchantmen: for at Canton, where, doubtleſs, their 
Principal naval power is ſtationed, we ſaw no more than 
four men of war junks, of about three hundred tons bur- 
den, being of the make already defcribed, and mounte4 
only with eight or ten guns, the largeſt of which did not 
exceed a four pounder. This may ſuffice to give an idea 
of the defenceleſs fate of the Chineſe empire. But it is 
time to return to the Commodore, whom I left with 
his two {hips without the Bocca Tigris, and who on the 
12th of December, anchored before the town of Macao. 


Whilſt the ſhips lay here, the merchants of Macao fi- 
niſhed their purchaſe of the galeon, for which they refuſ- 
ed to give more thin 6ccc dollars; this was greatly ſhort 
of her value, but the impatience of the Commodore to get 
to ſea, to which the merchants were no ſtrangers, promp- 
ted them to inſiſt on theſe nn-qual terms Mr. Anſon had 
learned enough from the Engiilh at Canton, to conjecture 
that the war wich Spain was ſtill continued. and that pro- 
bably the French might engage in the allifiauce of Spain 
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before he could arrive in Great Britain; and therefore 


knowing that no intelligence could come to Europe of the 


prize he had taken, and the treaſure he had on board, till 
the return of the merchantmen from Canton, he was re- 
folved to make all poſſible expedition in getting back, that 
he might be himſelf the firſt meſſenger of his own good 
fortune, and might thereby prevent the enemy trom 
forming any projects to intercept him : for theſe reaſons 
he, to avoid all delay, accepted of the ſum offered for the 
galeon ; and the being delivered to the merchants the i 5th 


of December 1743, the Centurion, the ſame day, got un- 


der fail on her return to England, On the third of Ja- 
nuary, the came to an anchor at Prince's ifland, in the 
Straits of Sunda, and continued there wooding and wa- 
tering till the 8th; when ſhe weighed and ſtood for the 
Cape of Good Hope, where, on the 11th of March, ſhe 
anchored in Table Bay, i 


The Cape of Good Hope is ſituated in a temperate cli- 
mate, where the exceſſes of heat and cold are but rarely 
known; and the Dutch inhabitants, who are numerous, 


and who here retain their native induſtry, have ſtocked 


it with prodigious plenty of all ſorts of fruits and provi- 
ſions; molt of which, either from the equality of the ſea- 
ſons, or the peculiarity of the ſoil, are more delicious in 
their kind than can be met with elſewhere; ſo that by theſe, 
and by the excellent water which abonnds there, this ſet- 


tlement is the beſt provided of any in the known world, 


for the refreſhment of ſeamen after long voyages. Here 
the Commodore continued tijF the beginning of April, 
highly delighted with the place, which, by its extraordi- 
nary accomodations, the healthineſs of its air, and the pic- 
tureſque appearance of the country, the whole enlivened 
too by the addition of a civilized colony, was not diſgrac- 
ed on a compariſon with the vailies of Juan Fernandes 
and the lawns of Tinian. During his ſtay he entered a- 
bout forty new men; and having by the third of April 
1744, completed his water and provilion, he on that day 
weighed and put to fea. The 19th of April they ſaw the 
land of St. Helena, which however they did not touch at, 


but Rood on their way, and arrived in foundings about the 


beginning of June: they on the 12th of that month, ſpok2 
with an Eogliſn {hip bound for Pluladetthic, from whom 
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they received the firſt.intelligence of a French war. By 
the 12th of June they got fight of the Lizard; and the 
15th, in the evening, to their infinite joy, they came to an 
anchor at Spithead. But that the ſignal perils, which had ſo 
often threatened them in the preceding part of the enter- 
prize might purſue them to the very lait, Mr. Anſon learn- 
ed, on his arrival, that there was a French fleet of conſi- 


derable force cruiſing in the chops of the channel, which, 


from the account of their poſition, he found the Centurion 
had run through, and had been all the time concealed by 
a fog. Thus was this expedition fintſhed, when it had 
laſted three years and nine months, after having by its 
event ſtrongly evinced this important truth, That though 
prudence, intrepidity, and perſeverance united, are not ex- 
empted from the blows of adverſe fortune, yet, in a long ſe- 
ries of tranſactions, they uſually riſe ſuperior to its power, 
and, in the end, rarely fail of proving ſucceſsful, 
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